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SERMON I. 


foe  DETTY-Or JESUS 
“Tand My Father are one.” —Sv. JOHN x. 30. 


Tue Christian Church may thank God for the opposition 
which her Lord received and endured from His country- 
men. He Who makes the wrath of man to praise Him? 
has consecrated Jewish antagonism to one of the highest 
offices which evidence can serve. But for this opposition 
it might be said, and not without a show of reason, that 
what we believe to be history is fiction; that the Central 
. Figure is an ideal of the imagination ; that the Christ and 
all His surroundings are characters dream-like, mythical, 
shadowy. But when it is found that the life, doctrine, 
miracles, death, and resurrection of Christ were subjected 
to acute investigation, and aroused the most unyielding 
opposition; that the sections of the Jewish Church had 
various ideas as to the personality and power of ‘the 
Syrian peasant;” that His miracles were ascribed, to 
Beelzebub,’ to Satan,* and to the Son of God;° that His 


1 Preached in St. Andrew’s, Liverpool. PRs olxxvire lO: 
5 St. Luke xi, 18. * St. Matt. ix. 34. es St Mattexivee3 3s 
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words were at one time scouted as the incoherent and 
unmeaning jargon of a maniac,’ at another regarded as the 
profoundest utterances of man ;* that He challenged His 
vigilant opponents to indicate one sin He had committed,* 
when they would have been glad to bring home to Him the 
heaviest fault, with a view to capital penalty ;—when we find 
instances like these recorded by the evangelists, we must, 
Humanitarian‘ and Christian, agree alike in this: that 
opposition to Christ, offered to and experienced by Him, is 
an established fact. 

There cannot be a doubt that, in the history of our 


1 St. John x. 20. 2 St. John vii. 46. 3 St. John viii. 46. 

* The reader will, I hope, pardon me for using this word to de- 
scribe those generally termed ‘‘ Unitarians.”” The exclusive applica- 
tion of the latter name by and to those now bearing it, is an arrogant, 
unjustifiable, and misleading assumption. It implies that they are the 
only worshippers of the one God ; they aloneare believers in His unity. 
This Trinitarians accept as heartily as Unitarians. The opening clause 
of the Constantinopolitan creed asserts it: ‘‘I believe in one God.” 
The first sentence of the first of the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of England enforces it: ‘* There is but one living and true God.” 
Thus Trinitarians are Unitarians. They are as much entitled to this 
epithet as those who adopt it, apparently to proclaim speciality of belief. 
Archbishop Magee, in his work on the Atonement, quotes Howes 
as saying, “the term ‘ Unitarian’ has been used with great vagueness by 
the very writers who arrogate the name, being applied by some to 
a great variety of sects—Arians, Ebionites, Theodotians, Sabellians, 
and Socinians ; to any sect, in short, which has pretended to preserve 
the unity of the Deity better than the Trinitarians, according to 
the Council of Nice; whilst by others, and particularly by Dr. 
Priestley, it is attributed exclusively to those who maintain the mere 
humanity of Christ.” On this account Mr. Howes proposed to substi- 
tute the word “ Humanist,” .as more precisely expressing the principle 
of the sect intended; and this word he afterwards exchanged for 
‘‘ Humanitarian,” Mr. Hobhouse and other Unitarians having adopted 
that appellation. The archbishop, following the latest writers of the 
denomination, terms them ‘‘ Unitarian.” I venture to prefer the title 
‘* Humanitarian,” because it expresses the principle of the sect. 
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Lord, it was not offered for nothing. It is equally certain 
that it was aroused and intensified by His self-assertion. 
The claims made by Christ upon the whole-hearted alle- 
giance of those to whom He addressed Himself excited them 
to mental activity, inquiry, vigilance, not seldom to passion, 
and even fury. Those who oppose any claim, question any 
fact, or dispute any policy, set themselves earnestly to dis- 
cover the false pretensions of the claims, the fallacy of the 
fact, or the weakness of the policy. Legislature, juris- 
prudence, science, religion, teem with illustrations to verify 
this, Let us see it in the sacred history from which the 
above declaration is extracted. 

For the third time, in the glare of the Saviour’s public 
life, the Jews offered the stoutest resistance to certain 
claims which He advanced. In chap. v. 17, 18, He made 
Himself equal with God: “ My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work. ‘Therefore the Jews sought the more to kill 
Him, because He not only had broken the sabbath, but 
said also that God was His Father, making Himself equal 
with God.”? In chap. viii. 56-58, another phase of the 
same claim is announced: “ Your father Abraham rejoiced 
to see My day: and he saw it, and was glad. Then said 
the Jews unto Him, Thou art not yet fifty years old, and 
hast Thou seen Abraham? Jesus said unto them, Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Before Abraham was, I am.”? In 
chap. x. 30, He advances the supreme claim that in- 
telligence can make—His union with the eternal God: “I 
and My Father are one.”*® In each case He encounters 
the severest and most jealous opposition, because His 
language, so transparently clear to His hearers, challenged 
their most cherished religious convictions. They ap- 

1 St. John v. 17, 18. ? St. John viii. 56-58.  * St. John x. 30. 
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pealed practically to the law of Moses, which enjoined 
that blasphemy should be punished by stoning.’ 

This thrice-repeated opposition, offered to a thrice- 
asserted claim, the spirit of which was so clearly under- 
stood by those who heard it advanced that they passionately 
resented it by the same dread though legal demonstration, 
I venture to cite as evidential of two facts—first, that 
Christ urged a certain claim ; secondly, that its nature was 
such that His hearers termed it blasphemy, and, appealing 
to their law, proceeded in each case to execute the sentence. 
Thus the extent of the Speaker’s claim, and its appreciation 
by His audience, are alike indicated by their action, His 
words account for their deeds; their deeds pre-suppose 
His words: ‘‘ For a good work we stone Thee not ; but for 
blasphemy ; and because that Thou, being a Man, makest 
Thyself God.”*? As to the nature of Christ’s claim, we 
find it in each of the passages already quoted. In chap. 
v. 17, 18, there is little room for dispute. According to 
the English version, the claim here advanced by Christ, 
and questioned by His enemies, was equality with God. 
But when we turn to the original language of the passage, 
the claim is still more urgent, for God is said to be “ His 
own Father”—the word here inserted,? and unfortunately 
omitted from our version, is the same that is so trans- 
lated three times in the New Testament. 

Again, in the eighth chapter another side of the claim 
appears. Christ asserts His pre-existence: “ Before Abra- 
ham was, 1 am.”* This passage is felt to tell so strongly 


1 Lev. xxiv. 16. 2 St. John x. 33. 

* %iov, St. John i. 41 ; Rom. viii. 32 ; 1 Cor. vii. 2. This emenda- 
tion is recommended by Tischendorf. 

* St. John viii. 58. 
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against Socinianism that it has exercised the exegetical 
ingenuity of its best men. Hence we have various inter- 
pretations, beginning with Socinus and ending with the 
famous Dr. Priestley. Socinus, born in Tuscany, resident 
in Zurich for some time about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, is generally considered the father and founder of 
the sect now bearing his name. He started the first of 
the three interpretations offered of these words. First, 
“ Before Abraham can be Abraham—that is, the father of 
many nations—I must be the Messiah, the Saviour of the 
world.” Secondly (that of Grotius and others), that Christ 
here declared that He existed in the mind and decree of 
God before Abraham was born. Thirdly, that Christ’s 
mission was settled and certain before Abraham was. Let 
these three opinions be taken seriatim. The first, ‘‘ Before 
Abraham can be Abraham—that is, the father of many 
nations—I must be the Saviour of the world,” is such an 
utter violation of even the laws of language, such a manifest 
insertion of the mind of Socinus into the words of the 
Saviour, that we dismiss it as Humanitarians have done 
before us. There are ideas in the explanation to which 
there is no correspondent in the words to be explained. 
There are ideas absent from it which are present in the 
words. It is thus faulty by defect and excess. The second 
meaning offered (that of Grotius and modern Socinians) is, 
that the Speaker here declares that He existed in the mind 
and decree of God before Abraham was born. 

To this we may subjoin the third theory, viz. that Christ’s 
mission was settled and certain before the same event. We 
deny that these explanations are sufficient or satisfactory. 
First, because in either case there is nothing said of Christ 
that is not equally true of every soul in the world—past, 
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present, and future. Each existed in the mind of Deity 
before Abraham existed. It is true of each of us who live 
eighteen centuries after Christ’s death, that we each lived 
in the mind of God before the Hebrew patriarch was born. 
It is also true that as God sees the end from the beginning, 
and assigns “to every man his work,” * the mission of each 
was settled and certain not only “before Abraham was,” 
but “ before the world was.” So that to dilute the special 
declaration of Christ into a general statement equally true 
of the whole human race, is to place the flattest truism on 
the tongue of Him Whom His very enemies said excelled 
all in words of wisdom: ‘‘ Never min spake like this Man.” ” 
Secondly, such an explanation would be no reply whatever 
to the objection urged by the Jews. Our Lord led them 
to believe that He existed before Abraham. They caught 
rapidly at the statement, reminded the Christ that He was 
“not yet fifty years old,”* and implied the extent of their 
amazement and incredulity, as well as the sense they 
attached to his words, in the inquiry, ‘‘ And hast Thou seen 
Abraham?” ‘ If Christ’s reply signified that He existed in 
the will and mind of God before Abraham, His opponents 
could clearly have retorted, “So did we;” in which case 
His answer would have been as vapid an1 irrelevant as 
modern controversialists have contrived to make it. But 
now, for the sake of truth, let us admit the Socinian explana- 
tion. Let it be allowed that when Christ said, “Before 
Abraham was, I am,” > He meant that He had ideal, but not 
actual, personal existence before the patriarch’s advent, and 
larger latitude the most pronounced Humanitarian can 
+t John vii, ‘ace 
° St. John viii. 58. 
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hardly expect. We now ask him to justify the demeanour 
of the Jews. He is bound to explain why Christ’s hearers 
were so enraged by a statement which was as true of any 
one of them as of Christ. He is obliged to account for the 
fact that the Saviour’s claims to equality with God, to pre- 
existence, and to power, were once, twice, thrice, made the 
occasion of a public outrage upon His life, and the inflic- 
tion of the sentence pronounced by the law of Moses upon 
blasphemy—death by stoning. If the Socinian explanation 
be correct, the conduct of the Jews is unintelligible ; Christ’s 
answer is unmeaning ; the popular objection is unmet. If, 
on the other hand, we admit that Christ claimed existence 
before the birth of Abraham, and that His hearers under- 
stood the claim, if their ideas as to His language may be 
gathered from their objection as to His youth, and that 
Christ, in His reply, reasserts and neither reduces nor with- 
draws His claim, then the conduct of the crowd has its 
proper significance; their hasty justice in executing the 
sentence of the law is explained, and the thrice-told nar- 
rative is unstrained, natural, coherent, and in all its parts 
impressed with the seal of truth. 

Once more. In the chapter from which the text is 
extracted, Christ claims equal power with God the Father. 
This He does in verses 28, 29, and 30: ‘‘ And I give unto 
them eternal life ; and they shall never perish, neither shall 
any man pluck them out of My hand. My Father, which 
gave them Me, is greater than all; and no man is able to 
pluck them out of My Father’s hand. I and My Father 
are one.” ? 

Essential oneness here implies unity of purpose regarding 
the everlasting safety of Christ’s followers, and equality of 

1 St. John x. 28-30. 
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power in the maintenance of that purpose—power over all 
the machinations of hell, the wiles of Satan, the hatred of 
his invisible host, the allurements or antagonisms of the 
world and the flesh. No sooner has the Saviour advanced 
this superlative claim, than for the third time, ‘the Jews 
took up stones again to stone Him.”? Nor was this for 
fanaticism. It was for blasphemy: “Thou, being a Man, 
makest Thyself God.” ? 

Thus far the fact of the claim being made, and its 
nature, have been elicited from Christ’s antagonists alone. 
Up to the present His followers have been silent. You 
will, however, allow me now to enter upon a line of 
argument suggested by the exigencies of the Humanitarian 
position. It is admitted that Jesus Christ came into this 
world; that He died upon the cross, some saying that 
His death was a sacrifice though not a propitiation for the 
sins of the whole world. It was a martyrdom. Of the life 
and toil of Christ, there are no more ardent admirers than 
many I venture to designate Humanitarians. They revere 
Him as the loftiest of all characters, the Ideal of moral 
beauty, the Model of and for humanity ; but—He was not 
God. Our creed, Christ’s claims, and the Socinian exposition 
of both, lead to a very different conclusion. We believe 
that if Christ was not God, Christ was not good. One of 
the first qualifications in a preacher of any new truth is to 
forget his own personality. If his theme treat of the 
relationship of man to God, he is to be but a voice, heard, 
not seen. He must lead his hearers to his Chief, his Master, 
his God. Whatever else he may remember, he must never 
forget the moral significance of the famous scene at Lystra. 
Self-abnegation of body and soul is the first qualification for . 


Wht, i@sialees shee SSt. ohmexns ce 
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the ambassador of heaven. In this sense, did Christ deny 
Himself? Did He point the crowds that followed Him, on 
to the broad fields, up the mountain slopes, away to the sea- 
side, to the outstretched heavens, and say, “There your 
God, and My God, is enthroned in glory; there He lives 
and loves you, though here”? Wasit Christ Who spoke of 
Himself as unworthy to preach in the name of another? 
Was it not the Baptist who used the language more becoming 
in Christ, if Christ was not God? Did the Saviour of men 
direct sin-stricken souls to “the only wise God,”! even 
omitting the apostolic adjunct? And whenever He saw men 
attracted to Him instead of the God He served, have we 
any instances of holy warning administered? Did He 
tell His hearers, as if but man He was bound to do, to trust 
in God, and notin Him? So far from His life affording a 
Humanitarian answer to any of these inquiries, He constantly 
and consistently did that which, unless God, it were 
blasphemy the most insolent and egotistical to do. “Come 
unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest;”? ‘‘I am the Way, The truth, and the 
Life ;”° ‘I, if I be lifted up fromthe earth, will draw all 
men unto Me;”*‘ “ Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in 
My Name, He will give it you;”* “If ye love Me, keep My 
commandments ;”° “Ye will not come unto Me, that ye 
might have life ;”" “I am the Light of the world;”® “ All 
power is given unto Me in heaven and in earth;”° “Lo, I 
am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 

Let me invite you here to a crucial test of the Humani- 
tarian position. Take the passages in order. Imagine 


IWSt. Jude 25. 25St, Matt. xi.20, 3 St. John xiv. 6. 
* St. John xii. 32. 5 St. John xvi. 23. § St. John xiv. 15. 
7 St. John v. 4o. § St. John viii. 12. 9 St. Matt. xxviii. 18-20. 
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each of them to be spoken by St. John, the disciple whom 
Jesus loved, or by St. Paul, the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles. You feel instinctively that even the experiment is 
audacious. Reverence and reason, mind and heart, recoil 
from the trial. The words, precious, invigorating, “ comfort- 
able words,” are beyond all that apostle or archangel dare 
utter. We feel it. Our sympathies—and may they not be 
the most truth-telling portion of our marvellously mixed 
nature ?—are chilled, because language like this, used by 
other than God, would be blasphemy. We should gather 
our quivering powers together, to repeat, alike in the name 
of reason and of religion, the words of those who were well 
aware of the demands made by Jesus upon them, and we 
should say to St. Paul or St. John, “‘Thou speaking thus, 
and being a man, makest thyself God.” But these are not 
the tenth part of the passages in which Christ concentrated 
public attention upon and desired human affection for 
Himself. Yea, more. He allowed people to offer Him 
the adoration and obeisance due alone to God; and He 
accepted their worship, although they knew, as Jews, what 
He quoted as divine law: “Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.”? This 
worship was offered then as it is offered now. We worship 
in asking “those things which are requisite and necessary, as 
well for the body as the soul.”? We worship in rendering 
“thanks for the great benefits we have received at His hands.” 
We praise Him for what He through His ceaseless interces- 
sion bestows. We glorify Him for what He is. In doing 
so we follow the example set us by all sorts and conditions 
of men, as recorded in the Gospels. There we read that 


' Deut. vi. 13; St. Matt. iv. ro. 
* Exhortation, Morning and Evening Prayer. 
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when Christ had preached His great Sermon on the Mount, 
the leper “ worshipped Him, saying, Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou 
canst make me clean.”? Jairus ‘‘ worshipped Him, saying, 
My daughter is even now dead: but come and lay Thy 
hand upon her, and she shall live”? “ ‘The mother of 
Zebedee’s children with her sons,” came to Him “ wor- 
shipping.” * The woman of Canaan, in an agony of anxiety, 
“came and worshipped Him, saying, Lord, help me.”* The 
father of the lunatic, who brought his boy to the disciples, 
but “they could not cure him,” met Jesus descending from 
the Mount of Transfiguration, and, ‘“‘ kneeling down to Him,” 
cried, as many a father has since cried over the demoniacal 
possession of the prodigal, “ Lord, have mercy on my son.” * 
Each act of worship thus offered was in connection with 
mercies sought, as the following were for mercies received. 

The Samaritan leper, cleansed by Christ, returned “ And 
with a loud voice glorified God, and fell down on his face at 
His feet, giving Him thanks.”®° When the storm caught 
the little. ship in which the disciples toiled, Christ came 
walking on the sea. So soon as He entered the vessel, the 
wind ceased. ‘Then they that were in the ship came and 
worshipped Him, saying, Of a truth Thou art the Son of 
God.”? When the man that was blind from his birth 
received sight, he confessed his faith in the Son of God, and 
Christ led him, by graduating steps, from ingratitude to the 
expression of intelligent and believing adoration. Indeed, 
in this one instance we have a sketch of spiritual progress. 
We can trace the soul’s way to Christ. This appears in the 


2 St, Matt. viii. 2. 2 St. Matt. ix. 18. 
3 St. Matt. xx. 20. eeSt Matt .xvs 25. 
5 St. Matt, xvii. 14, 15. 8 St. Luke xvil. 15, 16, 


7 St. Matt. xiv. 22, 33. 
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blessing conferred,’ faith exercised,* persecution inflicted,” 
Jesus sympathizing with spiritual isolation, lovingly sounding 
the depths of the soul, awakening vigorous and justifying 
whole-hearted reliance,‘ and at length leading the blind 
by a way he knew not up to the bracing height of clear 
conviction and adoring love: “Lord, I believe. And he 
worshipped Him.” ® 

Time would fail me to rehearse the roll of worshippers 
who knelt before the Christ. They include Peter in his 
terror ;° the thief in his penitence ;7 holy women in their 
exultation for the risen Saviour;® the disciples on the 
mount of Galilee ;° while Thomas the sceptic, in the ardour 
of a heart sensitive to the injustice inflicted by an over- 
exact mind, expresses the conviction of a generous soul, 
““My Lord and my God.” Indeed, the catalogue of the 
Redeemer’s adorers after His resurrection is so increased, 
that it is one of the most telling fulfilments of His prophecy, 
“J, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
Me.” It tells us that the disciples, when nominating a 
successor to the unhappy traitor, ascribed omniscience to 
Christ ; for He was called the Heart-knower of all.” It 
tells us of Stephen appealing to the glorified Lord Jesus on 
behalf of his murderers, and commending to Him his 
meek spirit. It tells us that St. Paul so recognized the 
sovereignty of the Saviour that he cried to Him, “ Lord, 
what wilt Thou have me to do?” that he besought Christ 


Dist. Johnax. 0.07. 2 St. Johniixer sah 

3 St. John ix. 34. ot. John ix. 35,197: 
SeSt.Ohneix3S, 6 St. Luke v. 8. 

7 St. Luke xxiii. 42. 8 St. Matt. xxviii. 9. 
® St. Matt. xxviii. 17. St. John xx. 28. 
St. John xii. 32, Acts 1. 24, 

Pe NCLS: Vil, 5s 14 Acts ixei6! 
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over and over again in prayer; that the order in which he 
names Christ indicates his belief in Christ’s equality with 
God, the grace of the one is the basis of the love of the 
other ;* that, looking forward to release from imprisonment 
and freedom from the grasp of the tyrant, he called Christ 
“the Lord, the righteous Judge.” It tells us, too, in the 
Epistle of St. John, the same truth as we read in the Gospel— 
the privilege of those who confess that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God. Yea, he assures us, as a matter beyond all 
doubt, that ‘We know that the Son of God is come;” ® 
while St. Jude speaks of ‘‘the only wise God our Saviour.” 4 

Here let me refer to the testimony borne by Malachi 
and Zechariah to the Deity of Jesus, gathered as it is from 
our blessed Lord’s personal application of each prophecy. 
Malachi foretells the mission of the Baptist: ‘ Behold, 
I will send My messenger, and he shall prepare the way 
before Me.” > Here Jehovah is the speaker. Of Him the 
Baptist is the messenger ; for Him the Baptist is to prepare 
the way. This is the prophecy. The Baptist came, and 
Christ, vindicating his mission, cites this same prediction 
as fulfilled in Himself, but, in the citation, alters the personal 
pronoun “Me,” as applied to Jehovah, to “Thee,” as applied 
to Himself’—no mean indication of His own eternal and 
co-equal Godhead. It is worthy of remark that all three 
evangelists agree in their citation of this prophecy thus 
changed.? Zechariah predicts the desertion of Christ by 
His disciples. Christ accepts that prediction as fulfilled. 
The prophet’s language is, ‘“ Awake, O sword, against My 
shepherd, and against the man that is My fellow, saith the 
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Lord of hosts: smite the shepherd, and the sheep shall be 
scattered.” ! Here the uplifted sword of dispersion is raised 
at the command of the Lord of hosts. It is raised against 
a “Man,” but the “Man” is Jehovah’s “ Fellow.” Yes, 
“ equal to the Father, as touching his Godhead; and inferior 
to the Father, as touching His Manhood.” 

You will now inquire, What can be urged on the other 
side? What have Humanitarians to say against all this? 
What is their explanation of these facts, recorded in the 
synoptic gospels of action, or in the latest gospel of dis- 
course? What can be said to explain or invalidate the 
abundant testimony we have that Christ commanded men 
to pray in His Name; that He received adoration when 
on earth alike from those who sought, as from those 
who received His blessing; that He was worshipped after 
His departure with a far more intense devotion than 
before it ? 

Three theories are offered to our intelligence; one is 
of a special, and two are of a general nature. ‘The special 
case is, that St. Stephen’s prayer to Christ was forced from 
him in a moment of anguish. It was a semi-unconscious 
ejaculation, and highly unfitted to be made the premiss of 
a “theological inference.” Passing by, with the merest 
mention, the manifest fetitio principii which designates 
belief in the Deity of Him to whom the proto-martyr prayed 
as a ‘theological inference,” it may be remarked, that if St. 
Stephen had lived an ungodly life, and had prayed for 
mercy for his own soul, one might be disposed to think it 
possible that the cry was forced from him. Agony forces 
prayer from many aman. But St, Stephen lived no such 
life ; he was “full of the Holy Ghost; ” he prayed to Christ 
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in the hour of death because it was the habit of his 
life.’ 

The second explanation offered is that of the gifted 
Channing. The worship of the Saviour was an enthusiastic 
reverence peculiar to Eastern custom. Indeed, Channing 
is sure “that the worship paid to Christ during His public 
ministry was rendered to Him only as a divine messenger.” 
But was He the only divine messenger? What of 
Moses, Joshua, the Judges, the Prophets, John the Baptist, 
the twelve apostles, including St. Paul, “the apostle of 
the Gentiles”? These were divine messengers in the 
sense in which Channing speaks of Christ; and if so, ‘‘the 
enthusiastic reverence peculiar to Eastern countries” should 
assert itself with regard to them as well as to Him. They 
came in the Name of the same God; preached, some of 
them, in the same localities; faced the same prejudices ; 
lived among the same religious ideas, social customs, and 
even wrought miracles. Yet we do not read that oriental 
enthusiasm bent the knee to them. So far from this being 
the case, we have but two instances where divine messengers 
were offered divine honour. In each case the honour was 
declined, and the error anxiously corrected. Peter re- 
nounced the honour offered by Cornelius: “And as Peter 
was coming in, Cornelius met him, and fell down at his 
feet, and worshipped him. But Peter took him up, saying, 
Stand up; I myself also ama man.”* Paul and Barnabas 
were still more demonstrative, and in the most solemn 
manner, indicative of a consciousness that their admirers 
were on the verge of committing heinous sin, they placed 
themselves on a level with their ardent but ignorant fol- 
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lowers: “Sirs, why do ye these things? We also are men 
of like passions with you.”! Passing from divine but 
earthly messengers to one from heaven, we find that St. 
John, about to worship the revealing angel, was rebuked 
for the error, and commanded to “worship God.” Surely 
the conclusion is inevitable, that this theory is insufficient 
to account for a practice which ought to be general to be 
of any value to those who offer it as explanatory of the 
place the Saviour held in so many hearts, but which, being 
special, was so for special reasons. This leads us to the 
third theory. It is espoused and advocated by a name 
destined to attain an unhappy notoriety in the life, litera- 
ture, and religion of England; I mean Mr. Newman. This 
scheme—to Christians blasphemous, audacious, and shock- 
ing—has an awful merit. It is, what the Humanitarian 
scheme is not, consistently logical; for he accepts the only 
creed we can offer to those who deny the Deity of Jesus. 
He denies that Christ was God. He denies that Christ 
was good. Professor Tyndall speaks of “the incomparable 
life of Christ upon the earth;”* but not so Mr. Newman. 
According to him, when Jesus was “worshipped” in the 
language of supplication or thanksgiving, the people were 
pandering to His vanity. ‘ When I find,” says this writer, 
“ His high satisfaction at all personal recognition, and bow- 
ing before His individuality, I almost doubt whether, if one 
wished to draw the character of a vain and vacillating 
pretender, it would be possible to draw anything more to 
the purpose than this.”* And again: “I can no longer 
give the same human reverence as before to One who has 
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been seduced into vanity so egregious.”! “So far from 
being the picture of perfection, it sometimes seems to me 
the picture of a conscious and wilful impostor. His general 
character is too high for eis; and I therefore make deduc- 
tions from the account.”2 ‘I feel assured . . . that such 
presumption (as claiming to be the Son of man) must have 
entangled Him into evasions and insincerities which matu- 
rally end in crookedness of conscience and real imposture.” 
Shocking, profane, blasphemous as these statements are, 
there is no escape from the sin of making them, once 
belief in the Deity of Jesus is surrendered. Newmanism 
is the logical tendency and terminus of Humanitarianism. 
If men deny that Christ was God, they cannot be allowed 
to say that Christ was good, For if the Socinian Jesus 
urges certain claims upon the conscience; if He allows 
souls to make Him the object of their affections, and rein- 
forces their passion by the tremendous declaration that 
‘‘all men are to honour the Son, even as they honour the 
Father” ;* if at one time He enjoins that God only is to 
be worshipped and served, and at another He allows His 
countrymen to fall down before Him and render Him 
homage which He knew, and they knew, was, of right and 
of religion, denied to any but the “‘jealous God;” if by 
His miraculous power He hushed the roaring of the wind, 
paralyzed the fury of the waves, and, walking on the surge, 
entered the ship, and then allowed the crew and others 
to gather from this circumstance that which dispelled all 
the doubt existing previously in their mind, and implied 
in the confession, “‘ Of a truth Thou art the Son of God”; 
if, with the Scriptures in His hand, He appeals to pro- 
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phecy, and designates Himself as the Judge of all, spoken 
of by Daniel, thus claiming a prerogative which involved 
the right to decide the eternal destiny of every child of 
Adam, and implying full knowledge of every soul’s in- 
dividual and circumstantial history ; if, thus claiming omni- 
science and omnipresence, and allowing St. Peter to reassert 
the claim when he prayed to Him after His resurrection as 
“the Heart-knower of all;” if Jesus of Nazareth allowed 
this worship, sought it, commanded it, from the most rigid 
Monotheists that ever lived, and did so knowing all the 
while that He was not God;; if, at the last, He died without 
an acknowledgment of His—oh, I will not, I dare not, 
characterize it!—then all the maledictions he launched 
against the pretentiousness and insincerity and hollowness 
of the Pharisees rest upon them—no, not with a tithe of 
the weight with which they lie, immovably and righteously, 
upon the Soul of Him Who challenged His enemies to 
detect one flaw in His character, one sin in His life, whether 
represented by action or by utterance, and Who, to this 
hour, demands of the world He redeemed a complete 
surrender in virtue of the price by which it was bought. 
The rigour and vastness of the demand imply the Deity 
of Him Who makes it. 

And, believe it, the doctrine here enforced, and so 
feebly and unworthily defended, has an experimental value 
for those who “by the Holy Ghost”? cling to Jesus as 
their Lord. ‘Times there are when the Deity of our 
Redeemer is especially assuring, sustaining, comforting. 
These occasions may be compared with their typical anti- 
cipations recorded in the Gospels, recurring in the history 
of the Church, and of the isolated believer. I have, how- 
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ever, but slender hope that the reality of this revelation 
of the God-Man will be appreciated, either so long as sin 
has dominion, or as self is suffered to stand between the 
sinner and the Saviour. Oh, then, I beseech you, “by the 
mercies of God;”? by the love “that spared not His own 
Son, but delivered Him up for us all;”? by the agony 
and bloody sweat; by the Cross and passion; by the 
precious death and burial; by the glorious resurrection and 
ascension ; and by the coming of the Holy Ghost, “be ye 
reconciled to God.”* He waits to be gracious; and as 
He “stands at the door and knocks,’* Christ may again 
marvel® at the unbelief of those for whom He died ; for, 
alas! alas! the surrender of a universe for our enjoyment 
is to ingrate sinners a loftier boon than the surrender of 
its Creator as their Atonement! And, O eternal, omni- 
potent, omniscient, omnipresent Saviour! Thou Who wept 
that man might smile, and Who bled that man might never 
die! Thou, O Christ, art all we want. We are redeemed 
by Thy blood, saved by Thy life, succoured by Thy full- 
flowing sympathy, enriched by Thy fulness. Thou wouldst 
have us abjure Thee as Man, if we may not adore Thee as 
God. Thou wouldst instruct us to avoid Thine example, 
if we may not approach Thee as our Immanuel. 

But, by the spirit of prophecy, by the everlasting gospel, 
by the testimony of those of whom the world was not worthy, 
by the universal shuddering at Thine agony, by the Church 
established by Thy resurrection, we believe and are per- 
suaded that ‘‘ Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ ; Thou 
art the everlasting Son of the Father.” 
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THE HUMANITY OF JESUS.! 
‘* Who is this Son of man ?”—S?T, JOHN xii. 34. 


St. JoHN informs us that this inquiry was made by the 
people of our blessed Lord.” St. Matthew states that early 
in His ministry it was made by our Lord of His disciples : 
*‘ When Jesus came into the coasts of Czesarea Philippi, 
He asked His disciples, saying, Whom do men say that 
I the Son of man am?” *—a question which implies that 
He was more than men said or supposed Him to be, and 
asserts distinctly that He claimed to be the Son of man. 
In the conversation of which the popular inquiry is a part, 
as reported by St. John, we see that the question expresses 
a perplexity, caused by the conflict between the belief 
based upon prophecy, that the Messiah would abide “for 
ever,” and Christ’s declaration that He ‘‘must be lifted 
up:” “I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
men unto Me.”* This was a declaration of the attracting 
power of a crucified Redeemer. ‘This He said, signifying 
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what death He should die.”! That He should die seemed 
utterly inconsistent with the great Davidic prophecy de- 
livered by Nathan.? The opposition was as sharp as that 
between death and life, transitory existence and eternal 
duration. Was the sacred Speaker the subject of the famous 
prophecy in the law? If so, how are we to reconcile 
conditions, experiences, and characteristics so hopelessly 
at variance with it? “Who is this Son of man?” 

Since this question was raised, sixty generations of 
men have lived and died. The once united Church of 
Jesus Christ has been rent into two great sections, in 
Eastern and Western Christendom ; empires have crumbled 
into dust; thrones, courts, systems have lived their little 
day ; Europe has had its ‘dim religious light” dispelled 
by the blaze of truth, and by the radiance of holy lives fed 
by the oil of Zechariah’s olive trees; Churches have been 
founded and consolidated in the Name of Him “ Who 
once had not where to lay His head ;”* yea, one quarter 
of the globe, and that the home of intelligence, civilization, 
liberty, is called by the name of the Anointed One; and 
yet the old inquiry is made ; the Saviour still stands before 
an amazed, reverent, critical, and even sceptical public 
opinion ; thousands express the old perplexity in the old 
words, “ Who is this Son of man?” 

Various replies have been given. Arius, in the third 
century, said there was a period when the Son of God was not. 
He was created by God of a substance which had itself to 
be created.* The Humanitarians of the sixteenth century, 
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taking refuge in the fair land of Poland, plainly denied in 
the Cracow Catechism,! the Deity of the Son and of the 
Spirit, denominating Jesus as but a Prophet of God. 
Socinus, believing and teaching that revelation should be 
made to bend to reason, taught that Christ was born of a 
Virgin—was translated to heaven, was endued with a power 
which we call the Holy Ghost; then descended as a 
Teacher of righteousness, obedience to Whom conferred 
salvation. Dr. Priestley espoused and advocated Humani- 
tarianism. Coming to our own day, Strauss and Schenkel 
in Germany, Ernest Renan in France, have circulated 
opinions which show us that this question is still agitating 
profound minds and tender hearts. Men continue to dis- 
pute about the sacred Person of the Saviour. Thus it is 
even now true, deplorably true, that “the Prince of Peace 
has come for division.” And yet there is an answer. It 
comes from three divergent quarters. The answer is one. 
The Church established by Christ has survived persecu- 
tions which would have extinguished any merely human 
institution. She is spreading abroad on the right hand 
and on the left, notwithstanding the animosity of her foes 
and the apathy of her friends. The world has marshalled 
against her its mightiest and subtlest forces—ridicule, 
wealth, ease, compromise. When these failed, it tried the 
sterner weapons of sword, faggot, imprisonment, cruelty. 
It has even arrayed intellect against faith. Society, in its 
almost every department, witnesses that there is a new 
leaven, the influence of which was not discernible before 
“the year of our Lord.” Since the Christian era this 
leaven has permeated “the whole lump.” It is seen in 
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law and in custom. It is the broad-based foundation of 
the charities of Christendom. Infirmaries, hospitals, orphan- 
ages, asylums, are the mute but majestic and eloquent 
apologists of Him Whose incarnation, crucifixion, and 
resurrection gave them birth. Thus society regenerated, 
the world vanquished, the Church extended, each raises its 
trisagion to the throne of our ascended and returning 
Lord; each catches the strain of the ancient anthem, 
“Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ! Thou art the 
everlasting Son of the Father.” 

Nevertheless, you may accept the doctrine of the New 
Testament, the Article in the Creeds, and even traditional 
belief in the Deity of our Redeemer, and have something 
still to learn about the nature of the Sonof man. You may 
abjure the icy intellectualism of Socinus and the Humani- 
tarians, and good reason still remains for raising the question 
of eighteen centuries since. As this is so, let me invite 
you to the discussion of this topic, limiting the points of 
thought to the significance of the title, and the human 
essentials of the nature to which that title is given. The 
title “Son of man” is first ascribed to our blessed Lord in 
the Old Testament, and in the prophecies of Daniel. “I 
saw in the night visions, and, behold, one like the Son of 
man came with the clouds of heaven, and came to the 
Ancient of days, and they brought Him near before Him.” ! 
To this prediction our Saviour referred in His reply to the 
question of the high priest respecting His Messiahship : 
“Thou hast said: nevertheless I say unto you, Hereafter 
shall ye see the Son of man sitting on the right hand of 
power, and coming in the clouds of heaven.”? He thus 
acknowledged that He was the Messiah, and by the 
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obvious reference to Daniel’s prophecy gave His interro- 
gators to understand that He was its Subject. 

The reiteration with which Christ urged this claim, and 
the blindness and prejudice of His foes and followers in 
recognizing it, appears from a fact which has escaped the 
observation of some. It is this. Jesus used this expression 
(making allowance for parallel passages) more than fifty 
times. Everytime He so used it there was a distinct asser- 
tion, on the basis of prophecy, that He was the Son of man, 
The title was never once, so far as the Gospels record, 
applied to Him by the apostles. It occurs but once 
in the Acts, in the death-vision of the proto-martyr.' 
It is not found in the Epistles, and but twice in the 
Revelation of St. John the Divine.*? ‘The first time Christ 
adopted it was when He was primarily owned to be the 
Messiah, the Son of God. “Rabbi,” said Nathaniel, “Thou 
art the Son of God.”? “ Hereafter,” said the Saviour, “ ye 
shall see the heaven open, and the angels of God ascending 
and descending upon the Son of man.” * Excluding these 
passages which connect the ascription with the glories of 
the judgment, the expression is generally employed by the 
Saviour when referring to His agony, sufferings, humiliation. 
Used in this connection, it expresses His humanity. “The 
Son of man hath not where to lay His head.’ ‘The Son 
of man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give His life a ransom for many.”® “The Son of 
man is come to seek and to save that which was lost.” ” 
‘‘The Son of man shall be delivered into the hands of 
men.”® “The Son of Man is betrayed into the hands of 
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sinners.” It is not difficult to see the reason of this. Our 
Saviour saw the strain which a suffering Messiah would 
make on the faith and love of His adherents. He saw they 
were willing enough to believe in a Messiah surrounded by 
the thrilling pageantry of the prophet; He saw they were 
as unwilling to believe in a Messiah Who was to be 
“despised and rejected of men, a Man of Sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief,”* “betrayed,” “crucified,”* and 
even slain, as foretold by Isaiah. Seeing this, He applied 
to Himself the appellation of the prophet. He did so to 
show them that the prophecy was not inconsistent with the 
history, and to teach them that His lowly life and His lofty 
claims were equally the themes of inspiration, and therefore 
equally entitled to reception.© He would help their un- 
belief of what Isaiah said by adopting the title of Daniel. 
He would chasten their belief of what Daniel said by using 
the title in connection with the perplexing indignities fore- 
told by Isaiah. ‘Thus He aided the faith which staggered 
at His obscurity, poverty, and weakness. Thus He appealed 
to the Old Testament, that He might, with it as a basis, 
rear the superstructure of the new. Thus He taught His 
followers then, and His followers now and ever, that the 
pre-existent Son of God took upon Him a nature born of 
the blessed Virgin, and was designated in prophecy “ the 
Son of man.” ‘That nature was ours, but it was sinless.’ 
It is still His, glorified in heaven as it was humbled on 
earth. 

And now let me ask you what we mean when we say 
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that Christ took our nature upon Him. What does this 
imply? In what did the perfect humanity of Christ 
consist? To attempt to reply to this question, let us 
remember that as there are essentials to Deity, so there are 
essentials to humanity. These belonged to Jesus when on 
earth, since He took our nature. They belong to Him in 
heaven, since He brought that nature there. Some of 
these essentials I desire to apprehend. The difficulty of 
apprehending all is inseparable from the nature of the case, 
and because of the law to which God has made the revela- 
tion of human nature subject. That law is, that humanity 
is revealed in fragments, It is like a mosaic. These frag- 
mentary revelations fall into either of two classes, repre- 
sented originally and perfectly by our first unfallen parents, 
but actually and imperfectly by their fallen offspring, men 
and women. Speaking only of nature, it will not be 
denied that the revelation of humanity by woman differs 
widely from that afforded by man. Womanly humanity is 
one thing, masculine humanity is another. Human nature, 
accordingly, has its masculine and feminine sides in the 
sublime but subtle department of morals, disposition, affec- 
tion. The revelation is, in each case, partial, incomplete, 
fragmentary. To the womanly side of our nature we 
attribute singularly rapid instincts respecting the apprehen- 
sion of truth, wondrous endurance in suffering, and tender- 
ness which has passed into a proverb, and which has been 
glorified by being used as the inspired emblem of divine 
compassion. To the manly side of our nature we attribute 
intellectual strength, wisdom, and courage. These moral 
features are, in individuals, fractional and imperfect. Some 
persons may have a larger combination of the characteristics 
of their sex than others. No person has all. No man or 
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woman combines the qualities, virtues, and characteristics 
which are divided amongst the human family, and which in 
their unity reveal human nature. One has wisdom, but lacks 
courage or love of truth; another has courage, but lacks 
wisdom ; a third loves truth, but lacks courage. Nor is it 
otherwise with women. One appreciates truth with the cer- 
tainty of instinct and the rapidity of thought ; her tenderness 
may be defective; another survives the most exhausting 
tension of the mental, moral, and even physical powers, lives 
on bravely, enduring, expecting, confiding—she may lack 
keen insight into truth; a third loves ardently, but lacks 
endurance, and that electric apprehension of what is true, 
which so generally prevails in women. This indicates that, 
as in the case of men, in character, as in the grace which 
alone fashions it for glory, God divides to each “ severally 
as He will.” ? 

No one man, then, has every moral feature belonging 
to woman and man; no one woman has every moral 
feature belonging to man and woman. ‘The revelation 
of our nature by each is imperfect. It is more, for the 
revelation, such as it is, is transient. It is influenced by 
time. ‘Time expands or contracts the moral ingredients 
of character. Hence it is that the same fact is differently 
estimated by the young, by the mature, and by the old. If 
it be a crime, the young man insists upon speedy retribu- 
tion ; the mature man, upon calm and searching investiga- 
tion and a tardier recompense ; the old man will introduce 
an entirely new element—that of pity, long-suffering, for- 
bearance. If the point on which we desire to see the 
“differences of administration” be a virtue, youth will 
scarcely be enthusiastic ; maturity will approve or applaud ; 
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old age will be grateful. So, by multiplied illustration, you 
might be shown the truth of the law by which humanity 
is governed. Each reveals to the other something. No 
man reveals everything. We are in this sense as the scraps 
of glass in a kaleidoscope, or like these morsels of clay 
which in their entirety compose a tesselated pavement. In 
some the colouring is all ablaze; in others it is toned- 
chastened, subdued. In one fragment you may discern the 
elements of duration and stability; in another, those of 
softness, pliancy, wear. If we could enlarge our view, and 
dwell upon the unfolding of the physical world, we should 
see the same law prevailing. In the intellectual department 
of life its appearance is glaring. It shows us that the king- 
dom of culture embraces a Kepler, a Milton, a Newton, 
and a Shakespeare ; it includes a Phidias and a Michael 
Angelo, together with a Butler and a Beethoven, a Bacon 
and a Carlyle. It has been given to each to unfold some- 
thing from the massive scroll of nature. Each may be 
considered, without the remotest approach to depreciation, 
as supplementing what the other lacked. It is in the com- 
bination of all. that the revelation of knowledge—history, 
philosophy, music, painting, statuary, poetry, astronomy— 
consists, And thus we are enabled to see how far-reaching 
and inclusive is this law of fragmentary revelation. ‘The 
sole exception to it is the Son of man. 

Christ, by His perfect embodiment of humanity, repre- 
sented all that was morally masculine and morally 
feminine. Christ, by taking upon Him our nature, 
summed up in Himself all the scattered fragments which 
sin has dispersed through the millions of the human race. 
Christ, Who ‘‘abideth for ever,” and “ died that we might 
live,” is the only complete Representation of every virtue 
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specifically feminine, and every virtue as specifically mascu- 
line. Christ, as He was “the Brightness of the Father’s 
glory, and the express Image of His Person,” * so He was 
the reflecting surface in whose mirrored depths there was 
seen the ennobling verities and virtues of humanity, the 
remnants of which barely survived the shock and the curse 
of the Fall of man, This last reference helps us with an 
illustration. 

Let us compare humanity to a vast and splendid 
mirror. By a misfortune, as malignant as it was disastrous, 
the mirror has been shattered to fragments. But, in 
the possession of an opulent proprietor, he resolves to 
try and restore each morsel to its place, in the hope that 
it may regain its former beauty. The experiment is tried, 
and the trial ends in failure. The rays of light, as they 
fall upon its seamed surface, are refracted by the star-like 
patchwork, so that there survives in the mind of its owner 
little else than a sad remembrance of its beauty, and the 
hopeless efforts made to repair its deformity. 

So it is with the human race. It has been shattered by 
disaster. Its fragments reflect but a stray beam of the 
light of heaven. Philosophers, reformers, priests, educa- 
tionalists, and other apostles of progress, have set them- 
selves the task of giving to humanity a thorough repair. 
But each effort has ended in unrelieved failure. The glass 
is uneven ; its silver has become dross. One scrap here, 
another there, may stand out brightly on the dark mass, 
but ever since the Fall the light has had a broken and 
irregular reflection. 

It remained for the Son of man to totalize the 
fragments which sin had scattered. Accordingly, when, 
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we are asked, ‘“‘Who is this Son of man?” we reply, He 
is the Aggregation of everything tender in the tenderest 
woman, and of everything courageous in the most courage- 
ous of men. Heis the Concentration of all that is confiding 
in the most confiding of women, and of all that is wise 
in the wisest of men. He is the highest Ideal in the great 
universe of the purest and most passionate sympathy, and 
at the same time the most unwearied of all intelligences 
in His activity. Yes; all that is in morals lovely and 
lovable in feminine humanity is harmoniously combined 
with all that is noble and ennobling in masculine humanity. 

In Christ, too, there are summed up those virtues which 
thrive in youth, manhood, maturity, and old age. He 
represents the holy and untried innocence of the child ; 
the strained and tested powers of maturity ; the sanctified 
and mellow features of venerable old age. Hence His 
capacity to support the weakness of senility, to elevate 
and soften the more robust characteristics of middle age, 
and to answer to and justify the clinging confidence 
of youth. This manifold capacity is the unique possession 
of the Son of man. 

In Christ alone is humanity complete. Inspiration 
assures us that in ‘‘ Him dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily.”! It is equally true that in Him dwelleth 
all the fulness of humanity. To trace this latter in our 
Redeemer’s life would be a profitable and a bracing exer- 
cise. It may with confidence be commended to all who 
desire to experience the sustaining power of Christ’s 
fulness amid the sorrows and vicissitudes of pilgrimage and 
of discipline. Meanwhile, let us here select two of the 
qualities completed in Christ and fragmentarily dispensed 
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amongst the race He redeemed and represented. Let us 
see our Saviour’s love as illustrating divine womanliness, 
and His courage as illustrating divine manliness. 

As to Christ our Lord completing in Himself the 
fragmentary revelation which humanity gives us of love, 
there can be no doubt, whether we consider the laws by 
which love lives, or their operation in Christ. Affection, 
as one of the ordinary features of human nature, is ruled 
by certain principles, however much that fact may be 
forgotten. ‘These principles appear to be, speaking widely, 
two. First, love seldom survives lovelessness; that is, 
it wanes unless requited. Secondly, love seeks mani- 
festation in devotion to its object. Now, Christ, as 
perfect love, is the grand exception to the first principle. 
We cannot read the Holy Scriptures without confess- 
ing that His love was as extraordinary as it was excep- 
tional. Look across the centuries, the systems, and the 
continents, and the retrospect is eloquent and illustrative. 
It tells you that the world’s history is little else than the 
- history of Christ’s love to man, unrequited, but unwearied. 
Or take, for the purposes of apprehension, the annals of 
Christ’s three years’ ministry on earth, and you will be 
supplied with proofs of His exception to this law. His 
love was unwearied, though unreturned, notwithstanding 
the Saviour’s use of the ordinary means by which influence 
is won. 

God has so constituted us that men influence each 
other in two ways—either by what they say, or by what 
they do. Words and works are the factors by which 
power is acquired or sympathy is secured. Christ, moving 
as Man amongst men, constantly availed Himself of each. 
The slopes of. the mountains; the shingly beach of the 
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Jordan ; the seashore of Galilee, with the boat as a pulpit, 
and ma‘ses as a congregation ; the synagogues dotted up 
and down the insignificant towns of the Holy Land; the 
glorious temple of Jerusalem, in the courts, corridors, and 
porches—ay, even from the marble steps of the magnificent 
structure ; the fields thick with thousands, and covered in 
by the carpet woven in the silent loom of nature; the 
well-side, wearied with a long journey; the house of the 
Pharisee ; the marriage feast of Cana in Galilee; the 
evening walk ; the nightly scenes, ay, the death shades of 
Gethsemane; and the open-air utterances, enriched by the 
anticipations of the Passion ;—in all these places, so varied 
in scene, circumstance, and occasion; to all the infinite 
variety of gathering ; to the people who could only wonder ; 
to the priests, who would only hate ; to the Pharisees, who 
would sneer, plot, and gnash their teeth; to the Sadducees, 
who would ventilate their scepticism ; to the sinful and the 
haggard ; to the heart-sore, and the soul-sick ;—to all He 
spake as never man spake. ‘Truth was uttered in love; 
love permeated truth. 

His discourses, too, were sustained and He was 
strengthened by two powerful auxiliaries; one concerned 
Himself, the other concerned the people. The masses had 
been neglected by the schools of philosophy and by the 
teachers of religion. Christ came to these outcast, forlorn, 
and neglected thousands. He preached “ the gospel to the 
poor.”* We know that the novelty of His message, and the 
greater novelty that they were even thought of by Him, 
was such that “ the great crowds heard him gladly.”* They 
saw, too, that He had no social or political aim in view. 
The people thought “to make Hima king. He departed 
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into a mountain Himself alone.” His own estimate of 
Himself was, ““Iam among you as He that serveth.”? 
Thus the unselfishness of His purpose and the novel 
catholicity of His address were sufficient to have won for 
Him the influence generally awakened by the one and 
awarded to the other. Still more so when we pass from 
utterance to action. The works of Christ were in perfect 
harmony with His words. Of these the Gospels have pre- 
served but a few; and we are left by the evangelist to 
imagine that as ‘‘He went about doing good,”* so the 
illustrations of His mercy were as numerous as the claimants 
on its exercise. How many households did He brighten by 
dispelling disease, and by dispensing health! How many 
hearts did He cause to rise and swell with gratitude and 
blessing! How many lives, dear to those who loved them, 
were saved from racking torture, wasting fever, maddening 
delirium, and early death! How many joys did He 
perpetuate, how many sorrows did He solace! So many, 
that there is nothing more wonderful in the wonderful life 
of Christ than that a people, who hung upon His words, 
and were benefited by His works, could ever have been so 
base, ingrate, and degenerate as to forget all, and in the 
height of their hatred and frenzy to cry out, ‘ Crucify Him, 
crucify Him.” 

We are thus furnished with melancholy evidence 
that Christ, while using as Man the ordinary means 
which God has adapted to the acquisition of influence ; 
while these means were used apart from all selfish ends, 
and strengthened by the novelty of the proceeding; 
of Whom, too, it was said, “‘He hath done all things 
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well,” * and, “Never man spake like this Man,”? saw no 
results to His revelation of love. He was not sustained 
by the consciousness that He was appreciated. Sympathy 
did not seek Him; hearts did not beat for Him; lives 
were not laid down for Him; opinion scarcely endured 
Him ; love did not go out upon Him; affection did not 
contemplate Him; ay, even those who knew Him best 
imparted the tragical element to His end, for Peter denied 
Him, Judas betrayed Him; all forsook, and in a moment 
of overwhelming scare and craven cowardice fled and left 
Him alone. Believe it, our loving Lord felt this keenly. 
He felt it, because as perfect Man, with the perfect love of 
divine womanliness, He loved to be loved. He felt the 
desertion, denial, and perfidy of His disciples, as well as 
the malediction of the masses: for He looked for some to 
have pity on Him; but there was no man, neither found 
He any to comfort Him. Here was love unrequited; love 
outraged by the darkest exhibition of lovelessness, and the 
most hideous outburst of hatred ever exhibited in human 
history. Here was the nature which the Saviour took, 
inspired by the fellest animosity, the bitterest acerbity, 
casting to the winds even the records of righteous words 
uttered and the memories of richer works performed. 
Here was sin revealed in its most grim visage, waxing 
hatred of love. 

Did that love wane? ‘The answer to this question is 
so readily given by our emotions, that we scarcely wait for 
the cooler analysis of reason or of experience. ‘This is to 
be regretted, because both are valuable auxiliaries to the 
line of thought we are pursuing. Let it be admitted that 
our blessed Saviour was the most notorious personage of 
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His period. His words, His works, His claims made Him 
so. In ordinary cases public men are sustained by the 
sympathy or approbation of their fellows, and it is equally 
true that they are discomfited by the censure or apathy of 
their contemporaries. Politics, local and imperial ; philan- 
thropy, exercised in education, prison discipline, famine, and 
sickness ; indeed, religion itself supplies countless illustra- 
tions of the truth that, if public sympathy be finally with- 
drawn from even a leader of public opinion, the assertion 
of the opinion seldom survives. Now look at our Lord and 
Master in this connection, and seek an answer based thereon 
to the question, Did His love wane when confronted by 
the greatest trial to which affection can be put? He had 
no public sympathy to succour Him. The approbation of 
those He loved was as far from Him as the experience of 
their sin. His very disciples did not understand, and how 
could they cheer or comfort Him ? 

Yet the love that spoke to the neglected thousands, and 
told them of their sins; the love that wrought through 
‘many a burning day and chilly night; the love that was 
touched by the sight of a few Jewish children being brought 
to Him, and that yearned over thousands fainting with 
hunger ;—that love burned in the great soul of Christ, with 
scarcely an appreciative response, and strained by a 
universal rejection. Yet, so far from waning because 
unrequited, we notice that as loveless men became more 
and more frenzied and infuriate, the love of Christ burned 
with greater fervour and ardour than ever ! . 

The nearer He moved to Gethsemane, the richer became 
the outpourings of His affection, and the more wretched 
and reckless the hatred and scorn of a hating world. The 
closer He seemed to Calvary, with its hideous parade of 
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heartlessness, the clearer are the signs of a love which no 
apathy could extinguish, no shrieks of execration could 
stifle, no torturing scorn could overcome—no, not even 
death could destroy. For when this world’s lovelessness 
called loudest for His life, the true Life of the world 
exclaimed, in an agony of unwearied devotion to its object, 
“Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.”? 
And so His love survived without return, and this to win 
us to heaven and God; for “‘God commended His love 
to us, in that while we were yet sinners Christ died for us.” ? 

Thus, in the survival of His love all through His life, 
and up to His death, He is the grand exception to one of 
those laws by which affection is exhibited; and the noblest 
illustration in His death of love manifesting itself in con- 
secration, even to the death upon the cross, at the very 
time that its object—represented by a sinful world—heaped 
up ignominy, outrage, and shame on love impassioned, 
unwearied, unrequited. 

And, although our blessed Redeemer has long since 
exchanged Gethsemane and Calvary for glory and the 
crown, still Christ’s love is as unwearied as ever. It is, 
alas! as unrequited. We see it subject to the same strain, 
There are still Sadducees who doubt and deny. ‘There 
are still Pharisees who, if they cannot entangle the Sacred 
Speaker as “‘in the days of His Flesh,” * seek to entangle 
Him as He speaks in the Word of God. There are men— 
O God, forgive them !--for whom the Saviour bore the 
bitter cross, but who prefer any modern Barabbas to the 
Lord of Glory. ‘There are many Peters who deny Him, 
and to some of whom He has spoken solemnly, sweetly, 
persuasively. And what does the Christ now see? He 
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sees that the world, the flesh, or the devil have but to speak, 
and obedience is given without a question or a qualm. 
He sees those for whom He refused to come down from 
the cross ready to do any bidding save His. In this we 
see His love unreturned; while in His Word, His Church, 
His cross, His love is unwearied. But there is a limit 
which even the love of Christ cannot pass. ‘‘ Now is the 
day of salvation.”’ That day is for you and me rapidly 
drawing to a close; and then comes the night to issue 
in everlasting darkness, as the abiding state of all who 
reject ‘‘the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge.” * 
From that fearful experience may God in His infinite 
mercy save you; for while it is blessedly true for all who 
know Christ now by faith, that nothing shall separate us 
from His love, it is, it must be, equally true that the misery 
of lost souls shall be immeasurably intensified by the 
remembrance that their ruin was caused by resisting that 
love which triumphed over death, life, principalities, and 
powers; that love which was unwearied and unrequited, 
and in a death of shame and agony startles the untutored 
savage and the unfallen angel by its devotion to its object. 
**Love divine, all love excelling, 
Joy of heaven, to earth come down, 
Fix in us Thy humble dwelling, 
All Thy faithful mercies crown, 
Jesus, Thou art all compassion ; 
Pure, unbounded love Thou art : 


Visit us with Thy salvation ; 
Enter every trembling heart.” 
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THE DIVINE WOMANLINESS OF JESUS} 
‘Who is this Son of man? ”—Sr. JOUN xii. 34. 


Tue divine womanliness of Christ is the grand exception 
to one law by which affection is governed, for Christ’s love 
was unwearied, though unrequited. The sacred records 
of the Passion show us that it never waned. Gethsemane 
and Calvary teach us that His love waxed with the waxing 
hatred of an unloving world. We saw that this displays the 
love of Christ as the most sublime illustration of another 
law concerning love; namely, its manifestation towards its 
object in self-abandonment. These thoughts we endea- 
voured to trace. We recur to the theme in order to try 
and show that this divine womanliness, as a feature of 
Christ’s humanity, explains facts in the religion of our own 
day, and illuminates at least two of the most extraordinary 
circumstances that occurred in that most extraordinary of 
all lives—the life of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
These the mighty love of Jesus kindles into a glow, 
brilliant and beautiful as the sevenfold fires of an oriental 
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The incidents now referred to are not what we call 
supernatural. They do not belong to that side of Christ’s 
work which reveals His sovereignty over the powers of 
nature, or His supremacy over the physical and spiritual 
forces, which jarred against each other, having the mind 
and body of man as the theatre of conflict. They belong 
rather to the more modest chapter of His everyday life, 
and exhibit, in consequence, the love of Christ in its 
ordinary and equable manifestation, and, therefore, are 
amongst the most acceptable instances we have of His 
possessing perfectly the feminine feature of affection, won- 
derful alike in its tenderness and in its might. 

To realize this, remember that our Lord was the most 
libelled Being that ever walked this world. Never in the 
entire range of execrable and mendacious slanders was 
there one so cruelly wronged, so basely maligned, so 
wickedly calumniated as the holy and harmless Jesus. Nor, 
be it remembered, is there any injury so trying to love 
as the sting and venom of slander. If, therefore, I can 
show that Christ was assailed by the most merciless malice 
and the most diabolical detraction, and that His love 
included the slanderous and the malicious, I shall have 
established my position, and have placed the perfection of 
Christ’s human love on a basis as unshaken as it is 
morally magnetic. 

To do this, let us recall two incidents in our Saviour’s 
life and ministry. It appears to me that amongst the 
many actions of the Master which attract us all, there 
is one not sufficiently observed, and therefore insufficiently 
appreciated. I refer to His readiness to accept hospitality 
wherever it was honestly offered. He condescended to 
grace by His presence, and glorify by His power, the 
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marriage of the lowly couple in ‘‘Cana of Galilee.”! He 
deigned to dine with a Pharisee, whose sanctimonious cant 
was outraged by the pity his majestic Guest bestowed upon 
the fallen, the penitent, and the pardoned.? He accepted 
the attention of Levi, the converted tax-gatherer, although 
the company invited to meet Him were necessarily the 
object of the rich man’s scorn and the poor man’s curse.* 
He condescended to abide with Zaccheus, a chief among 
the publicans, and thus aroused the energetic indignation 
of the cynical and self-righteous.* He even sympathized 
with the isolation of those outcasts, for whom tender women 
have nothing better than a shudder, and stony-hearted men 
nothing kindlier than contempt.® He was the friend of 
publicans and sinners.’ Amongst such the Saviour of the 
world moved, eating and drinking. Upon this the foulest 
accusation was laid: ‘‘Behold a Man gluttonous and a 
wine-bibber.”’ Now, we are so accustomed to read these 
words, that our moral sense is somewhat benumbed to their 
enormity when applied to our blessed Lord, Let us try, 
by reflecting on these sins and attaching them in a sup- 
posititious way to others, to appreciate the blasphemy. 
Prosperity, without the refining and restraining in- 
fluences of education or religion, the drinking customs of 
northern nations, and years of indulgence, have made us 
so familiar with drunkenness, that thousands pass it by 
with a sigh, and millions with a smile. But what is this 
sin? It is that vice which enlarges the workhouses, crowds 
the hospitals, rears lunatic asylums, fills the gaols, and 
extends the cemeteries. It is the devil of modern life, and 
SU m OAM ee Ll. 2 St. Luke vii. 36. 
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the hastener of a decaying civilization. It unites in man, 
made in the image of God, the foulest passions of the brute 
and the fiercest frenzies of the fiend. It robs man of his 
reason, woman of her virtue, children of their innocence. 
It plays havoc with intellectual pre-eminence, social advance- 
ment, and commercial success. Wherever drunkenness 
prevails, there is an end of domestic bliss; and in its 
wildest exhibition it is not too much to say, there is an 
anticipation of hell upon earth. With this sin—wine-bibbing 
—incarnate, unwearied, unrequited Love was charged. He 
was, too, libelled as gluttonous, and if the sin of the poor 
drunkard be the most hideously degrading, that of the 
glutton is the most horribly disgusting. ‘To debase such 
a beauteous organ as the human eye by prostituting its 
powers upon the fuel of sensualism; to indulge the palate 
at the expense of health, virtue, reason; to overload the 
most beauteous and delicate mechanism in the great 
museum of creation; to invite diseases, physical and 
moral; to sharpen selfishness; to foster sluggishness and 
sloth, is but groyelling animalism. Milton was right when 
he said— 
“ Swinish gluttony ne’er looks to heaven, amid his gorgeous feast, 

But with besotted, base ingratitude, crams, and blasphemes his 

feeder.” 

Let me ask you now to suppose your dearest friend, the 
object of your ardent attachment, to be charged with either 
drunkenness or gluttony. I speak to brothers; I speak 
to fathers. You associate the refinements of sex, the pro- 
verbial abstemiousness of true womanliness, with your 
sisters, your daughters, your wives. Let me ask you, while 
I reason, to bring before your mind that being, be she the , 
wife of your bosom, the child of your loins, the sister of * 
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_ your childhood and your play. She is pure, unselfish, 
amiable. She is endowed with many gifts, and adorned 
with many graces. The rich admire her, the poor bless 
her, the destitute look to her, the sad sigh for her. 

That woman is one of earth’s angels. But the malignant 
tongue of some social viper has sought her out ; and society 
rings with the report that your sister, your wife, or your 
daughter is gluttonous and a wine-bibber, and that when 
she is beclouded in reason and half torpid in feeling she 
associates with the base, the lewd, the profligate! What, my 
brother men, would you do under provocation so great as 
this? ‘Live it down,” says one; “Explain,” says another; 
“ Resent,” says a third. I believe the latter course would 
be most generally advised and resorted to, while the 
first would be the highest in the moral scale. But, in 
either case, what agony would be endured! What grief, 
sorrow, more bitter than death, and anguish unspeakable 
would be inflicted, the measure of the anguish depending 
on the coarseness of the calumny levelled against the 
refinement and the religion of the victim! 

And now we may appreciate the bitterness of the 
slander, and the cruelty of the defamation. ‘The purest 
of the daughters of men is only pure relatively. Christ 
was pure essentially. His soul was stainless ; His thoughts 
were unsoiled ; His words were divine; His mind was 
the throne of religion, and the model of a culture possessed 
only by the society of a sinless heaven, This made the 
libel the more dastardly, and the assault the more agonizing. 
And yet He loved the slanderers! Yes, that great heart 
of Christ yearned over His vilifiers, and was moved by the 
mighty passion which would raise them to heaven, while 
they cast Him to hell, Wis affection, undying, though 
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dared and despised, would make them like God at the 
very time they made Him like a demon; for He loved 
them all the while, and therefore He died to redeem them : 
“T lay down My life for the sheep.”* And lest any should 
be excluded from that fold, another scripture saith, “ All 
And so I may cite this 
well-worn incident as illustrating my contention, that the 
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we like sheep have gone astray. 


matchless love of our Redeemer is the grand exception to 
one of love’s laws—it triumphed over lovelessness. 

Nor is the second incident less telling. It appears that 
more than once those who suffered from demoniacal posses- 
sion were brought into the presence of Jesus. Their 
affliction sealed the eye and cramped the tongue. The 
blind and the dumb were, in addition, raving mad. But 
the Healer and the Helper was near. The devil was 
ejected, and “the dumb spake, and the people wondered.” ® 
Their wonder aroused inquiry, and the populace began to 
suspect that the beneficent, mysterious, and merciful Peasant 
was, after all, the promised Deliverer. ‘Can this Man,” they 
inquired, “be the Son of David?” *—an inquiry which was 
speedily answered by the Fharisees: He casteth “ out 
devils by Beelzebub, the prince of the devils” "—a solution 
of the problem which was profane, false, and unreasonable. 
This our Lord shattered to atoms by a flash of His mascu- 
line reasoning. They charged Him with alliance with the 
devil. The result of the alliance was to overthrow the devil’s, 
kingdom. Did they believe that Satan would ally himself 
with an enemy, for the purpose of destroying the kingdom 
of which he was king?® And then, by referring to the 
habits of exorcism practised amongst the Jews, and by their 
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sons, He exposed the hideous sophism, and confounded 
His inquisitors. 

But, for the purposes of my argument, let us dwell 
on this, as we did on the previous calumny. He was 
charged with an alliance with Satan, That is, the Author 
of all good was said to be in coalition with the author 
of all evil—a charge the baseness of which we can 
estimate by subjecting it to popular treatment. Our 
blessed Saviour was “ manifested that He might destroy the 
works of the devil.”+ And it is the truth, according to 
God and His Providence, that many servants of His have 
been manifested, that they might do as did their Master. 

Now, imagine for a moment that these men were con- 
sidered the associates and fellow-workers of those they 
sought to overcome. What would be the indignation of 
the high-souled Paul to be considered the intimate of Nero, 
the incarnation of cruelty, implacable and diabolical? What 
would be the horror of the pure-minded Joseph to be 
addressed as the bosom-friend of the lewd and lascivious 
Caligula, and the sharer of his plots to curse a court which 
he lived to befoul? What would be the measure of the 
impetuous torrent of holy anger which would rush lava- 
like from the heart of Martin Luther, if Erasmus and the 
monks he lacerated said that the reformer was the boon 
companion of Tetzel, the impostor? What holy horror 
would inflame Savonarola if he was said to be the confidant 
of that monster, whose promiscuous lewdness makes a 
student stare and shudder even at the tame record of 
history—I mean Borgia, afterwards Alexander VI.? Or 
bring the parallel to your own homes—to your own hearts. 
Let it be said, and let it be repeated by the highest 
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authorities in the Christian Church, that your son is the 
trusted friend of any of these Goliaths in crime and vice 
who stalk abroad to challenge our moral courage and the 
spiritual power of the gospel of the Son of David. Why, 
your moral sense is wounded. You are shocked by the 
conception of slander so base and defamation so dastardly. 
Yet we have not risen to the supreme height of the 
analogy—nor can we, for these, yea, even the highest types 
of moral theory, were sinful. Their moral nature was 
corrupt, and the agony produced by such calumny would 
be relatively reduced. Modern criminals, and Tetzel, 
Borgia, Caligula, and Nero, were but sinners unrestrained 
by divine grace. In these you have but fragmentary reve- 
lations of Satanic influence, and the libel, base as it would 
be in any of the cases named, is but as dust in the balance 
compared with that which was levelled against our Lord. 
Jesus, the Pure, in alliance with impurity! Jesus, the 
Harmless and the Merciful, in alliance with Satan, the first- 
born of hell, and the ‘‘murderer from the beginning!” ? 
Jesus, incarnate Love, to be classed with undying hatred 
and revenge! Jesus, the Beloved of the Eternal Father, 
the Adored of angels, and the Saviour of men, the Terror of 
devils who believe and tremble, accounted the associate 
of the arch-antagonist to everything beautiful, pure, holy, 
and heavenly ! 

Oh, surely, as we reflect upon this incident, we are 
amazed by a twofold wonder! We wonder that the earth 
which Christ made and sustained did not part and absorb 
the impious blasphemers. We wonder that their feet were 
not riveted, by the powers at Christ’s disposal, to the soil 
on which they stood. We wonder they were not smitten by _ 
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some demonstration of holy justice as instant and dreadful 
as it was deserved. But our amazement is arrested, no, 
heightened, because we see that it was the Saviour’s 
possession of divine womanliness that spared them. For 
He loved even these, while they bare false witness against 
Him; and while they hated Him for His deeds and His 
words, His love went out upon them. It rose higher than 
their hatred, and broader than their malignant slander. 
He loved His enemies, He blessed them that cursed Him, 
He prayed for them that despitefully used Him and 
persecuted Him. His unwearied, unreturned love filled 
His heart, so that He laid down His life for the world of 
sinners lost—lost to God, lost to peace, lost to holiness, 
lost to 
“Love so ainazing, so divine.” 

And now, let me hope you have seen how Christ’s divine 
womanliness illustrates these familiar facts in His history, 
If so, I pray, as my Lenten prayer for you and for myself, 
that this be borne in mind. I pray this not alone, because 
it seems to me to shed a broader glory on the humanity of 
Christ, and makes Him seem so very near to us, but 
because it explains one of the most important facts in the 
history of religion—a fact not without its significance to 
the modern free-thinker, the student of French philosophy, 
known to us as Positivism, as well as to the orthodox 
churchman, but primarily, as we shall see, to the Roman 
Catholic. We have already remarked that controversy 
has raged around the sacred Person of our Lord. 
Men—learned, earnest, and even in a sense good—silently 
doubted and openly denied the Deity of the Saviour. 

The most famous council of the Church, held in 325, 
was summoned by Constantine the Great to condemn the 
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heresy of the Humanitarian, Arius. The Church of Jesus, 
by the unhappy necessities of unbelief or scepticism, has 
been compelled to hold up to the gaze of her children a 
divine Saviour. ‘If Christ was not God, Christ was not 
good,” is the inscription emblazoned on the blood-red 
ensign of the army of the living God. Her early martyrs, 
her venerable bishops, her battalions of holy presbyters and 
deacons, her commentators, frail with toil, shrivelled with 
thought, and emaciated by constant self-denial, insisted 
upon the Deity of the Redeemer. Now we know it is in 
the very nature of things that undue prominence given 
to one doctrine prepares the way in due time for a recoil to 
its opposite, especially if the latter have been obscured or 
forgotten amid the noise of controversy; or the neglected 
verity may reappear in the exaggerated form of caricature, 
or in the setting of falsehood. Truth, we must never forget, 
has its proportion. ‘Let us prophesy according to the 
proportion of faith.” ? 

And may not this monition have been allowed to slip 
from the minds of our elder fathers in Christ? May not their 
earnestness in insisting upon the Deity of the Saviour have 
been at the expense of His humanity? May not the glory 
of the Eternal Son have dazzled the weak sight of men, so 
that their spiritual vision scarcely beheld Him who took our 
nature, with all its fragments and transitions, and totalized 
them in Himself? And may not this be the meaning of 
one side of French Positivism, and another side of Italian 
Romanism, known to us as Mariolatry, or the worship of 
the blessed Virgin Mary? This, as a fact, we observe, 
deplore, and even denounce. But the famous Portuguese 
thinker taught Europe much when he said that “human 
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affairs are neither to be wept over nor smiled at; they are 
to be accounted for,” * 

I seek in this spirit to account for that striking religious 
phenomenon—the worship of the blessed Virgin in the 
Church of Rome. ‘This Roman Catholics indignantly deny. 
But he is a rare man who can discriminate between the 
reverence which is enjoined as legitimate and the idolatry 
which is professed in the language of this reverence. 
And if any doubt the truth of this statement, I refer them 
to a book approved by the late Cardinal Wiseman—I mean 
the ‘‘Glories of Mary,” by St. Alphonsus Liguori. In that 
most distressing volume the blessed Virgin Mary is spoken 
of as “the Queen of the universe,” * ‘the Queen of mercy,” ® 
“the Mother of souls,”* “our life,’*® ‘our hope,”® “the 
Mother of holyhope,”? ‘‘the certain salvation of Christians,” ® 
“the helper of sinners,” *® “fortress of the faithful,” 1° “and 
salvation of the world,’" “the propitiatory of the whole 
world.” ? 

Hers is the sympathy for which souls are yearning. Hers 
is the tenderness which is far more prevailing with sinners 
than all the terrors of trumpet or of judgment. Hers is 
the love which endures, forbears, intercedes, and, in the 
language of a Roman Catholic liturgy, ‘‘commands” her Son. 
“The kingdom of God,” says Gerson, ‘‘consists in power 
and mercy; reserving power to Himself, He in some way 
yielded the empire of mercy to His mother.” ‘When the 
Blessed Virgin conceived the Eternal Word ... she 
obtained half the kingdom of God; so that she is Queen of 
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mercy, as Jesus Christ is King of justice.”? “I am,” the 
blessed Virgin is represented as saying, “the joy of the - 
just, and the door through which sinners are brought to 
God. There is no sinner on earth so accursed as to be 
deprived of my mercy. No one... is so cast off by 
God that he will not return to Him, and enjoy His mercy, 
if he invokes my aid.”? “We can say of Mary,” says St. 
Bonaventure, “that she has so loved us as to give her only- 
begotten Son for us.”* “Let us return,” continues the 
invocation, “to the consideration of the gratitude we owe to 
Mary for so great an act of love as was the painful sacrifice 
of the life of her Son, which she made to obtain eternal 
salvation for us all.” ¢ 

Similar citations might be made from this popular 
volume, heartily commended by the late Dr. Manning. But 
to extend them would exclude a passage which may be seen 
in a very remarkable work® from the pen of one of the 
most learned theologians in Europe. The object with 
which this quotation is also made is to show that the love, 
tenderness, sympathy, unwearied though unrequited, which 
we see in Christ is constantly and fervidly ascribed to 
the blessed Virgin. “The intention of the Church is,” 
says M. Olier, the founder of the seminary of St. Sulpice, 
“that we seek Jesus Christ in His saints; and we are much 
more sure of finding Him in His saints—for instance, in the 
Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, St. John, St. Peter—than when 
we seek Him immediately and of ourselves. We are very 
unworthy to draw near unto Jesus; and He has a right to 
repulse us, because of His justice, since, having entered into 
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all the feelings of His Father from the time of His blessed 
resurrection, He finds Himself in the same disposition with 


__the Father towards sinners, z.e. to reject them; so that the 


difficulty is to induce Him to exchange the office of Judge 
for that of Advocate, and of a Judge to make Him a 
Suppliant. Now, this is what the saints effect, and especially 
the most blessed Virgin.” ? 

Here a Romish writer teaches, first, that the Father’s 
disposition towards sinners is to reject them; secondly, 
that, since His resurrection, the same disposition actuates 
the Lord Jesus; thirdly, that, because of that disposition to 
reject, there is a difficuity of getting Christ to intercede for 
us; fourthly, the difficulty is met, for intercession is offered 
by the saints, and especially by the blessed Virgin. It 
would be difficult to frame a sentence more directly 
antagonistic to the teaching of God’s Holy Word, the 
genius of Christianity, and the inner harmonies of the 
way and work of salvation. 

But this heretical misrepresentation of God the Father 
and God the Son is, it will be observed, based upon the 
notion—as fictitious as it is destructive and desolating— 
that since ‘“ His blessed resurrection” Christ's humanity 
has lost its tenderness, Love is thus denied Him. In the 
denial there is involved the dethronement of our risen and 
“only Mediator between God and men, the Man Christ 
Jesus.”? This tenderness is ascribed to the saints. In 
the ascription there is involved the office of mediation, of 
which Christ is thus deprived. 

The same systematic misrepresentation of the perfection 
of Christ’s humanity, the same ascription to the blessed 
Virgin of the attributes of perfectly divine womanliness, 
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which were and are His, explains such phrases as are met 
with in devotional manuals—‘“ She is the throne of grace 
whereof the apostle speaketh;” ‘She appeaseth the just 
anger of her Son;”? “To sinners who have lost divine 
grace, there is no more sun” (the symbol of Jesus) “‘ for 
him, but the moon is still on the horizon; let him address 
himself to Mary;” “She is the only refuge of those who 
have incurred the divine indignation ;” “ Jesus being no 
less our Judge than our Saviour, He must avenge the 
wrongs we do Him by our sins; while the holy Virgin, 
being solely our advocate, is obliged to entertain only 
sentiments of pity for us.” * 

These quotations might be multiplied, but for the 
purpose of the argument they are sufficient in number and 
nature. They show that tenderness, compassion, interest, 
love, warm as the heart of woman, wide as the necessities 
of man, deep and pure as that of a holy mother, are denied 
to the Saviour, and ascribed to His imperfect and sin-stained 
mother. Here is the fact we desire to account for. Our 
explanation is, that the complete representation of feminine 
humanity in wondrous love by our Lord has been sadly 
neglected, scarcely studied, rarely preached. 

The Church has, we are thankful to know, raised high 
her holy hymn, ‘Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ !” 
She has even consecrated the opening seasons of the 
Christian year to the contemplation of the humanity of her 
Lord. But has she solicited her children to see in Christ 
perfect humanity? Has she asked them to remember that 
His love is the love fragmentarily revealed in woman? and 
that in the divine Son there is concentrated the sublime 
passion of a divine Mother? And if this truth have been 
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neglected, then may we not see in its neglect an explanation 
of the errors of the Church of Rome? For divine womanli- 
ness humanity must have; its remaining heart longs for 
love; and if millions of our sinful race seek and do not 
find it in our system, depend upon it they will gravitate 
towards a Church whose theology is heretical in this point, 
but hearty ; whose religion is apostate, but in this particular 
affectionate ; whose creed is heterodox, but human; and 
whose Christ is the God-Man, ever ready to yield to the 
tenderness associated in every sentence of their worship 
with the name and adoration of the blessed Virgin Mary. 
Yes, myriads of hardened men and of confiding women 
desire love. They believe they find it in the sympathies of 
the mother of the second Adam. How shall we counteract 
the evil? Is it by doing as does Rome? Is it by the use 
of hymns, sentences, litanies, and brief prayers, which 
Monsignor Capel has shown to be Roman property stolen, 
and the theft not acknowledged? God forbid! To do 
this were to incur divine displeasure, and traverse the 
revelation of the divine Will. 

But be it ours to show to each other, and to the 
Romanist, that in the complete humanity of our perfect and 
all-sufficient Saviour we have everything that is ascribed 
fragmentarily to saints, angels, and virgins, however saintly, 
pure, and privileged; that for us the Redeemer’s nature is 
so full, so unique, so correspondent to every desire, so 
beautiful in every particular, that the eye is ever satisfied 
with seeing, and the ear ever ravished with hearing ; that in 
Him we have a nature which touches ours at every point, 
leaving nothing to be sought by us, nothing to be supplied 
by others; so that as souls may have, through the bleak 
and icy views which some have held and taught of our divine 
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Lord, been led to look for love to one who called Him her 
God and Saviour ;—our sympathizing Jesus observes this, 
we may hear Him once again inquiring, “Will ye also go 
away?”—the weary and woeful wanderers may look to a 
perfectly human Christ, and, as they see Him combining 
manly heroism and womanly love, will reply, “Lord, to 
whom shall we go,” but to that great heart of Thine, 
Whose love was all the stronger for the strain placed upon 
it by a lost and loveless, because sinful, world ? 
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SERMON IV. 


THE DIVINE MANLINESS OF JESUS? 


** Who is this Son of man?””—JOHN xii. 34. 


** And they were in the way going up to Jerusalem ; and Jesus went 
before them: and they were amazed ; and as they followed, they were 
afraid.”—StT. MARK x. 32. 

We have now arrived at that point in this subject when we 
have to think and speak of the divine manliness of the 
Son of man; and I freely own that, standing as we do on 
the verge of the solemnities of Passion Week, I desired 
some other season for the continuance and study of this 
theme. One felt that the awe-inspiring events of the next 
few days would hardly be respected by a sermon on the 
courage of the Saviour; and possibly many think that a 
virtue so heroic, and generally associated with bloodshed, 
carnage, and the indescribable horrors of naval and military 
conflict, has little in common with the Central Figure of all 
our reading, speaking, and meditation during the ensuing 
seven days. 

But calmer thoughts dispelled my first impression. I 
soon saw that the holy courage of Christ could be illustrated 
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by the closing days of His earthly ministry. Indeed, the 
first announcement of the second lesson for this evening’s 
service startles us by its calm record of divine manliness. 
“When He had thus spoken, He went before, ascending up 
to Jerusalem ;” or, as St. Mark phrases it, “ And they were 
in the way going up to Jerusalem; and Jesus went before 
them: and they were amazed; and as they followed, they 
were afraid.” + Here no one can fail to observe Christ, the 
conscious and certain Sufferer, is courageous. His followers, 
who had nothing to fear, “were afraid ;” and true to what_ 
we ever find, that the timid are surprised by fortitude, so 
the disciples were amazed at the bravery of their Lord. 

In the consideration of this subject, it is not unworthy 
to mention that amongst the Romans there was but one 
word to express courage and virtue. In the estimation of 
old moralists, the virtuous man was the courageous man. 
Nor was the same idea far from the Greeks, ‘They too 
had one word by which manliness was expressed, and in 
which courage was implied. When St. Paul addressed the 
‘Corinthian believers, and appealed to them to be vigilant, 
steadfast, manly, and strong, he used but one word, which 
we have translated by the phrase, “Quit you like men.”? 
This advice is addressed to the whole Church. It applies, 
accordingly, to women as well as to men. Women are to 
be courageous ; and this they can be without being manly. 
They will not be necessarily courageous by seeking the 
professional publicity of men; but they will be courageous 
by endurance in suffering, consistency of conduct, tenacious 
adherence to high principle, irrespective of the sunshine of 
success or the shade of failure. Referring especially, how- 
ever, to the sacred and secular sides of the word, it is clear 
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that courage is a heroic virtue. We expect it in its highest 
ideal in man. The nobler the character, the greater the 
mind, the truer the man, there we expect the loftiest and 
purest exhibition of courage. My contention is that our 
Blessed Lord and Saviour was as perfect a Model of divine 
manliness as He was of divine womanliness ; and that the 
grandeur of His courage is as splendid as the tender might 
of His love, 

To appreciate this, we must remember the peculiarity 
of our Lord’s position. He was the Prophet of the world 
by His teaching, as He was the Saviour of the world by 
His sacrifice. In each character His courage is simply 
sublime. He came with a distinct revelation from God to 
man, and He announced truth, and exposed falsehood, 
irrespective of the frowns or favour of the adherents or 
opponents of either or both. This is the highest species 
of courage in a teacher. It is frequently supposed to be 
present when it is absent, and hence men are commonly 
said to be courageous, when a far different word might more 
aptly be applied. 

To see this, we have only to contemplate surrounding 
circumstances in politics or in religion. A public teacher, 
animated by the highest convictions of duty and of prin- 
ciple, feels himself summoned to expose fallacies, false 
doctrines, evil practices. He does so with trenchant 
power, masterly skill, and invincible argument. His words 
are weighty, his thoughts are wise, his position impreg- 
nable. He carries his auditory away with them. ‘They 
are borne along on the wings of enthusiasm as by a very 
inspiration. They have probably prepared themselves for 
the flight by foregone conclusions, or by the sympathetic 
confidence reposed in a tried and trusted leader. The 
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subject in hand may arouse declamation, and compel the 
speaker to arraign the influential at the bar of custom, 
law, opinion, or religion. When this is done, the audience 
hail the speaker as a brave man. He has won a character 
for courage. But where ? ‘How? Why? The principles 
denounced with such vehemence were not espoused by 
perhaps one individual in the gathering ; indeed, they were 
probably as abhorrent to the listeners as to the speaker. 
He ventilated his views to those who were sure to sympa- 
thize with them, and they in their way were, under the 
circumstances, as much entitled to be considered brave as 
was he. Depend upon it, unanimity is not the best school 
for the cultivation of courage. Fortitude does not thrive 
amid the fever-heat of popular applause. ‘‘ When all men 
speak well of you,” is not the condition most conducive to 
true bravery. But let the circumstances be otherwise ; 
let the advocate of certain principles be called upon to 
breast the stream of public opinion ; let him explain, enforce, 
and defend his tenets in the presence of well-bred silence 
or ill-bred uproar; let him have an opportunity of chal- 
lenging beliefs professed by the decorous worldliness of 
fashionable religionism, and of arraigning the unreality of 
the pretentious, the haughty scorn of the sanctimonious, 
and the self-complacency of the shallow and the proud ; 
let him, with unsparing hand, level the fences which self- 
righteousness has ever raised in its own petty interest, and 
let him include all in one broad incrimination ;—let this be 
done in the presence of those most interested in the pre- 
servation of the principles impugned, attacked, and over- 
thrown, and you will have then the conditions which will 
develop or dwarf genuine courage, 

Such were the circumstances under which our Saviout 
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sought to instruct men in the will of God. They signify 
the absence of sympathy, and the experience of isolation. 
That the Saviour of the world was alone in His sensitive 
appreciation of holiness; alone in His unfaltering assertion 
of the evil of sin ; alone amid the crowd of conflicting and 
even competing interests which warred against his purpose 
of love and salvation, cannot be doubted for an instant. 
Did His courage stand the strain of opposition? Did it 
outlive the cold blast of apostacy on the part of His fol- 
lowers? Did it survive the trial caused by the sudden 
alternations of the moral atmosphere, the fever-heat of to- 
day’s popularity, followed by the ice-wind of to-morrow’s 
frenzy ? 

The answers to these questions come, unhappily, from 
some who knew our Lord best, as well as from others who 
did their worst. ‘They show us how little He was under- 
stood; and, if not understood, who will say He was appre- 
ciated? The blessed Virgin Mary called Him her God 
and her Saviour yet the incidents at His first miraculous 
manifestation reveal how little He could rely upon her for 
sympathy. The Baptist was His relative and His fore- 
runner, but we are not without reason for believing that 
he was disappointed at the tardiness of the Saviour’s 
movements, and impatient at the delay in the Messiah’s 
manifestation. There is more in the famous question, 
“ Art Thou He that should come, or do we look for 
another?” than is at first sight supposed. There is the 
spirit of precipitancy, so alien to the majestic serenity 
of Him to whom it was addressed. There isa fresh reve- 
lation of the sadness which filled the great heart of the 
Redeemer when, on every side, He saw how true it was, 
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and must be, that “‘He came unto His own, and His own 
received Him not!”? 

The disciples must also be cited in this connection. They 
had many opportunities of apprehending the Christ. His 
miracles and His utterances were clear in their testimony, 
and powerful in their evidence. Yet how little they were 
influenced by both appears from each evangelist. Our 
Lord insists upon spiritual purity, and liberation from the 
slavery alike of tradition and literalism. His doctrine, He 
was informed, offended the popular sect.2 His defence 
was an anticipation of St. Paul’s noble asseveration * when 
challenged by hostile cavil. St. Peter asked for further 
intelligence, and ‘Jesus gently blamed the want of com- 
prehension amongst His apostles.” ‘Are ye also yet 
without understanding ?” 4 The same dulness was exhibited 
by them when they were warned of “ the leaven of the Phari- 
sees, and of the leaven of Herod. And they reasoned 
among themselves, saying, It is because we have no bread. 
_ And when Jesus knew it, He saith unto them, Why reason 
ye, because ye have no bread ? perceive ye not yet, neither 
understand ? have ye your heart yet hardened? having 
eyes, see ye not? and having ears, hear ye not? and do 
ye not remember?” . . . How is it that ye do not under- 
stand?” * Nor was it otherwise when our Lord ‘spake 
of the temple of His body,”° or of those scriptures which 
were sealed to them until after His resurrection. 

And now, does not all this tend to one conclusion ? 
Does it not show us that the Saviour was not understood ? 
and that the intimacy existing between the Master and His 
disciples did not open their minds to the apprehension of 
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His teaching? And if not, He was without the sympathy 
which is enkindled by intelligence, and intensified by a life 
like His. In other words, if amongst us we find that a 
good understanding demands first a full understanding, 
how can we expect the disciples to have manifested the 
former when they were without the latter? And yet the 
Saviour continued His teaching to them, sometimes indi- 
vidually as well as collectively. His loneliness in the incul- 
cation of His doctrine never interfered with his readiness 
to impart it. Here was His courage. 

Still more apparent was this in His public ministrations, 
and in His conflicts with both Pharisees and Sadducees. 
He, without an approach to reserve or timidity, boldly 
upbraided the populations of cities privileged by His 
presence and blessed by His power.’ He held controversy 
with the leaders of religious opinion, and by His incisive 
exposure of their hollowness and hypocrisy showed that 
they were heaping up misery by misleading the blinded 
masses who followed them.” He raised the hope of the 
Gentiles, reaching out the hand of Omnipotence to mitigate 
even their misery,’ well knowing that in doing so He aroused 
the strongest of all passions, the malignant hatred of the 
partisan’s shrivelled heart. He launched the burning bolt 
of His malediction against the cant of the Pharisees, the 
cavils of the Sadducees, and the cupidity of the scribes. 
His penetrating gaze swept the whole horizon of inflated 
religion, and as He saw that satisfied externalism, soothing 
ceremonialism, pretentious inconsistency, and iniquitous 
dilution of truth, existed in the past, of which His contem- 
poraries were so proud, He summed up His survey of the 
moral putridities of formalism in a sentence as scathing as 
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it was righteous—a sentence which unlocked the portals of 
the messengers of doom, and sounded the trumpet for the 
departure of the destroying angel: “Be ye witnesses unto 
yourselves, that ye are the children of them which killed 
the prophets. Fill ye up then the measure of your fathers. 
Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape the 
damnation of hell?” 

Here was the Saviour’s courage. He stood at the bar 
of a hostile public opinion, and He stood alone. He 
arraigned it, in its most influential phase and form, before 
the judgment seat of righteousness and the holiness of 
truth. He weighed it all; and alone in the heart-breaking 
investigation ; alone in the soul-stirring impeachment of 
oppression, insincerity, falsehood ; alone in His withering 
scorn of the device—now, alas! so popular and so poisonous 
—which seeks influence by offering to men as the verities 
of heaven a moral admixture, consisting of a minimum of 
truth and a maximum of insinuation; alone in His glorious 
proclamation of the “ good news,” although its utterance 
cost Him His life; alone in His personal appropriation of 
evangelistic prophecy, Messianic psalm, and sacrificial type ; 
—He stands out on the sacred page of Scripture, and amongst 
individual and imperfect representatives of humanity, as 
the ideal of fortitude, the fulness of courage, the type of 
bravery. As the world’s Prophet, no less than as the 
world’s Priest and Victim, Jesus stands alone. 

The same majestic manliness characterized our Saviour 
when He consummated the highest purposes of eternity, in 
the salvation of a lost world by the ‘‘ sacrifice of Himself.” ? 
The tranquillity of His courage permeated His every word 
and work, although surrounded by circumstances enough 
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to strain to the utmost the peculiar powers even of His 
being. 

To see this, we shall look behind the glories of the 
Easter ; we pass by, for the present at least, the little groups 
of terrified women, and of timid if not perfidious men ; 
we must resist the attractiveness of the dazzling sentinels, in 
their snowy robe and lightning wreath; yea, let us seal 
our ears to the words which have revolutionized the empire 
of the dead, and restored spiritual vigour to the living, 
“He is risen;” and thus passing by the tomb and the 
triumph, we place ourselves in the neighbourhood of the 
Saviour, encircled by enemies, visible and invisible, the 
object of the deadliest hate and liveliest curiosity ever 
exhibited on this planet. It is here we see in its calm 
grandeur, its marvellous self-mastery and repose, the 
courage of Christ. True courage, it has been said, lies 
midway between timidity and recklessness. Indeed, it may 
be compared to the mercury in a thermometer. As the 
mercury rises or falls, influenced by degrees of heat or cold, 
so courage rises under the fever-heat of adversity, opposi- 
tion, failure, desertion to recklessness ; or, influenced by 
the chill of disappointment, the frost of obloquy or shame, 
it falls to timidity, or even cowardice. 

The claim here made for our Lord is, that He is the 
splendid Exception to this common experience ; that, loath- 
ing death because of its moral and penal significance, He 
is not timid ; that, broken-hearted by perfidy, by persecution, 
by sin; that, sensitive beyond imagination or experience, 
and seeking in vain for one thrill of pity, one look of 
sympathy, He is not reckless. Calm, mighty, supreme in 
His courageous manliness, as He is attractive, tender, 
morally magnetic in His loving womanliness. We see this 
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in Christ’s bearing under the pressure of the events which 
preceded His crucifixion. These circumstances issued 
apparently in one result, and that the most unwelcome to 
every loving soul. Christ’s work, up to the interment of 
His sacred body in the rich man’s tomb, ended in failure. 
The public opinion of His day, so far as it can be 
gauged by the records of the Gospels, was as fickle as it is 
now. He could not rely upon it for a kindly word. At 
one time the Peasant of Syria was the popular Idol ; so in- 
fluential and attractive that, to escape the king’s crown, 
At another 
they cried out in the hour of His desolation, “ Crucify Him, 
crucify Him ;” and the coldest unbelief has been shocked 
that the choice offered the Jews by Pilate should have been 
in favour of Barabbas. This, too, in Jerusalem, whose 
sons and daughters had heard his words, profited by His 
works, and whose little children sang hosannahs a few days 
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before. Thus he failed to secure popular favour. 

Nor was.there much strong conviction on His side. This 
is represented by the number of His followers after His 
three years’ ministry. One hundred and twenty names? 
were inscribed on the roll of the infant Church. While, 
when we turn to His disciples, and view their conduct as 
it bore upon Christ and His enemies, we are constrained to 
believe that they are largely responsible for the indignities 
to which Christ was exposed; for the priests and the 
soldiers must have solved any perplexity existing in their 
minds about Christ’s nature, person, and mission by the 
fact that His most intimate acquaintances had disowned 
Him. They must have felt that the Chief, deserted by 
His handful of followers, was, what they termed Him when 
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placed in the tomb, “A deceiver.”! They would be slow 
to receive any other explanation of such unparalleled 
treachery, such startling insincerity and hollowness. The 
only fact calculated to shake their convictions on this head 
was the tragic suicide of Judas Iscariot. This was sufficient 
to correct any judgment they may have formed upon the 
desertion of the Saviour by His disciples. We have no 
proof that this was known to them; on the contrary, the 
suicide is likely to have been concealed. But, known or 
unknown, there was everything in the manifested malignity 
of public opinion, in the friendlessness and isolation of the 
Saviour, in the betrayal by Judas, in the denial by Peter, 
and in the desertion by all, to test the courage of “The 
Man Christ Jesus;” there was everything to break His 
spirit, to shock His soul, yea, to overthrow consciousness, 
Fortitude is tested by failure. 

It is here that the courage of the bravest sinks into 
cowardice, or sweeps on like a whirlwind into despair. 
Nor need we travel far for examples. They are unhappily 
supplied by the escapades of commercial life, or by the 
vaulting ambition of a political ruler. There, let us sup- 
pose, is a man who sought success in business. He began 
in youth, obscure, uninfluential, perhaps even unintroduced. 
By probity, perseverance, and capacity he has ascended 
from one position to another and a higher, until the obscure 
and thrifty lad is the famous and opulent merchant. He 
is still industrious, careful, and prosperous. His invest- 
ments are made with intelligence, prudence, honour. But 
an unexpected crisis is precipitated; a sudden fall; a huge 
failure; the collapse of a colonial house ;—and he is in- 
volved in the widespread ruin. This is the time to test 
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human fortitude. Adversity is to morality what temperature 
is to mercury. Adversity makes the moral quicksilver of 
life rise or fall, or remain at courage point. One man 
considers that failure ought to issue in flight. He absconds, 
leaving behind bereaved children, a widowed wife, dis- 
appointed creditors, a blasted reputation, and possibly a 
series of scandals connected with generosity towards re- 
ligious objects with the substance of others. Another 
under similar circumstances stands his ground; but mis- 
fortune robs the lustre from his eye, the colour from his 
cheek, the elasticity from his step. It chills his blood and 
besilvers his hair. Illness, syncope, death conclude the 
sketch. Another is borne along, helpless as an autumn 
leaf on the November wind, on the full tide of intem- 
perance, and, under the crushing influences of care, dis- 
appointment, and humiliation, takes refuge in slow suicide. 
For another, there is the poisoned bowl, the charged 
revolver, the cold steel, or the watery grave. Their courage 
failed them. ‘They became victimized by cowardice or 
ruined by recklessness. Look, once again, at another 
picture and a higher one, hung on the walls of political 
history. Look at the audacity, splendour, and misfortune 
of him the altitude. of whose imperial flight was far above 
the dizzy peak even of French sway. Follow him from 
English society to the greatest city in the world, its sub- 
stantial splendour and its dreadful sin; trace him to the 
coup @état in 1848, when the gaze of millions was fixed on 
the clever claimant for the imperial purple; see him as he 
ascends the throne, and by tact, daring, and will becomes 
the emperor of men and the idol of women. Then recall 
the reign of ease, opulence, luxury, and the oriental gran- 
deur of a Parisian court. But 
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and nations, as well as men, yield to the stern mandates 
written on the statute-book of individual, corporate, yea, 
insect life. They tell us that each may be devoured from 
within. The poor worm we tread upon preaches to its 
proud superiors ; for observant naturalists have perceived 
the summer caterpillar feeding amidst abundance, appar- 
ently enjoying existence, when suddenly it undergoes a 
change. It rests amidst the glories of colour and of 
perfume. There no external enemy threatens; yet the 
creature is manifestly suffering. After a term of torture, 
it expires from within. Destroyers generated in the body 
of the victim. So it was with the inheritor of a great if 
terrible name. ‘There came the coveted conflict of 1870. 
Reverse after reverse overwhelmed the greatest military 
power in Europe. The blasphemy of Saarbrucken issued 
in the most gigantic captivity known since the days of 
the monarchies of ancient times. In Sedan, encircled by 
fire and steel, the fallen emperor appeared in a new cha- 
racter. Fortune forsook him. Nemesis laughed at his 
calamity, and mocked when his fear came. What were we 
told? That he left his horse, moved amongst the fiery 
showers of shot and shell, and literally placed himself in 
the most exposed position, as if courting death. But death 
would not be wooed. Heaven, to Whom belongs its preg- 
nant issues, had decreed otherwise. Here was the crucial 
test of courage; a fearful, searching, analytical test, no 
doubt. Was he equal to the strain? We believe he was 
not. His fortitude sank to timidity amid the terror of 
failure and the agony of defeat; and, like some of those 
atmospheric alternations, where the heat of summer is 
suddenly followed by the “nipping, eager air” of winter, 
it dashed into desperation and recklessness, 
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And now, with these thoughts in our mind, let us look 
at the Passion of the Lord of Glory. As we look let 
us remember that the sinlessness of the Saviour so in- 
tensified His agony, that there was and is “a great gulf 
fixed” between Him and every other sufferer, and, there- 
fore, there was an inconceivable pressure on His power 
which was never laid upon theirs. Remember, too, that 
one certainly, all possibly, of His attributes aggravated His 
agony. Jesus knew all that should come upon Him.* 
There was, consequently, the presentation of every item 
in the miseries of His desolation. He could see Judas 
betray, and the blood-money paid. He saw the arresting 
band all but intruding upon His Gethsemane sorrow. He 
heard—and oh, what torture those evil words must have 
inflicted !—the unholy imprecations of St. Peter. He could 
dwell on the indignities of the praetorium, the judgment, the 
governor, soldiers, and sentinels; yea, the fleeing disciples, 
and the mocking priests, and the shrieking crowds—all 
were within range of His sight. Yet we are told that 
calmly, bravely, consciously, ‘‘ Jesus went before them: 
they were amazed, and as they followed they were afraid.” 
Here was true courage. Nor can we, in this connection, 
ignore the majestic silence of the Redeemer as He stood 
before the governor. The world’s power stormed in passion 
at the world’s Lord, but He was tranquil. His was the 
undisturbed fortitude of perfect manliness. And how 
calmly He speaks! No petulant aspiration suggests any 
faltering within; no desire that time would fly fastly by, 
so that the rest of another world might be enjoyed, ever 
found an utterance from those lips; no approach to rash- 
ness of speech, or promise of self-exaltation as the counter- 
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part of the agony. None, because, amongst other reasons, 
His was perfect bravery. And may not this explain our 
Saviour’s refusal to take the stupefying draught which others 
who were crucified invariably inbibed? We resort to such 
remedies through a natural shrinking from pain. He 
declined the aid, because, although more sensitive than 
we are, and therefore more capable of enduring agony, He 
had perfectly what we have but fragmentarily—the true 
courage of a perfect and sinless Man. 

And what shall we say of the greatness of soul which 
apprehended the degradation involved in death as the 
result of sin, and while hating it with unutterable horror, 
yet faced it and its hideous visage, condemning experi- 
ences, and even its penal vicariousness? What shall we 
say of the fact over which intellect has become bewildered, 
infidelity staggered, and by which simple faith and sad 
suffering have been alleviated and encouraged—that fact 
witnessed by many death-beds, recorded in the martyrs’ 
death-roll, and which amazes us by the contrast which it 
compels us to institute between the strength of saints and 
the weakness and horror of Christ in the hour of agony? 
At such a solemn crisis as death many believers are bright 
and happy. Christ was superlatively miserable. Why? 
Because in death the Saviour is revealed to them, but sin 
in its nakedness, blasphemy, and malignity to Him, He 
saw it as it was in the beginning and is now. He saw it 
as treason to the Lord Most High; as anarchy amidst 
order, harmony, and peace. He saw it as unveiled re- 
bellion against Him Whose power and wisdom constrain 
the obedience of His world-wide dominion. He saw it 
as disease which deformed the moral beauty of man, made 
in the image of God. He saw sin in death as the agency 
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of Apollyon, the tyranny over man, the cruel despot of 
the high-born race He dearly loved, the plague of precious 
souls. Yet this appalling vision, beheld alone by Jesus ; 
this tremendous burden, borne alone by Jesus; this revela- 
tion of a world’s sin, and the experience of its loathsome 
sorrow, endured alone by Jesus, found ‘‘the Apostle and 
High Priest of our profession faithful to Him that appointed 
Him.”! He was neither tardy through timidity, nor hurried 
through temerity. His splendid courage shines through 
the pitchy gloom of a witnessing eclipse. By its radiance 
we read of that Saviour, “‘ perfect God and perfect Man ;” 
‘of a reasonable soul and human flesh subsisting ;” while 
amid the agonies of a universe in sympathy with its Atoner 
we hear the loud voice of Love Incarnate uttering the most 
tremendous sentence ever heard in heaven or earth since 
God said, “Let us make man in Our Image;” and that 
sentence is, “It is finished.” 

And now let us close this interesting and fertile subject. 
Yet we cannot leave it without reflecting that this particular 
illustration of divine manliness is perfectly revealed in 
Christ in order that we may follow it. The Holy Spirit 
has taught us that Christ left ‘“‘us an example, that we should 
follow His steps.”? In doing so we may not omit any of 
the essential features of His perfect character. This would 
be unjust to our blessed Lord. It would maim the com- 
pleteness of His humanity. It would be an unworthy and 
unscriptural acquiescence in an imperfect and angular 
standard of life, beyond which Christians are not expected 
to go! Depend upon it, imperfect views of Christ’s nature 
must produce still more imperfect Christians. We have 
seen that these imperfect and inaccurate views abound. 
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To us, however, an opportunity is given of endeavouring to 
imitate the graces of a perfect, human, Christ. We are to 
aspire to His tenderness, purity, and truth, if we would 
imitate His divine womanliness; we are to aspire to His 
strength, wisdom, and courage, if we would imitate His 
divine manliness. 

Let the soul that is meek by spiritual training or by 
natural temperament, pray to be courageous 3 let the soul, 
courageous through the same influences, pray for meekness., 
Let masculine religion crave for feminine ingredients ; let 
feminine religion crave for masculine elements. You cannot 
neglect this without peril. In the one case, you may 
become hard, cold, severe; in the other, your soul—ay, 
your very language—may be the expression of a sickly 
sentimentalism, morbid, unreal, shallow. And as this is 
one of the spiritual dangers of our day, let me entreat you 
to pray for the grace of courage. We need it for the work 
which Christ, our perfect model, has given us to do; we 
need it for the holy war from which the soldier of the 
Cross cannot be discharged. Courage is required for 
spiritual enterprise and for spiritual defence. This you 
may learn from the battlefield. There are hostile forces 
gathered to their horrid work. See that square of bristling 
bayonets, united as one mass of force and of steel. Away 
in the distance you hear the clarion call for the cavalry’s 
charge. Presently you see the war-horses sweep like the 
wind across the plain to break the solid square towards 
which they rush. They are both courageous. ‘The one is 
brave in attack, the other in defence; the one seeks to 
retain old ground, the other to conquer new. These two 
phases of courage ought to be in soldiers of the army of 
Jesus Christ, in the inner conflict between the spiritual life 
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and the assaults made upon it in society, in business, or in 
subtle temptation. 

There is a soul who has only begun to realize baptismal 
obligation, personal immortality, precious opportunity, or a 
misspent past. Or there is another who has struggled, or is 
struggling as for dear life, with the demons of indifference, 
worldliness, coveteousness, gambling, intemperance, im- 
purity, or the master sin of unbelief. Ah, how Satan assails 
that soul! How he whispers ready forgiveness to secure 
ready indulgence! How he speaks false words, and loves 
to do hurt! How persuasive are his pleadings! how 
powerful his assurances respecting present enjoyment and 
future penitence! What negotiations, quick as the light- 
ning flash, pass from Satan to the soul! For experiences 
like these we need the courage of resistance. The 
battle might soon be over, and the conflict ended, but 
only at the expense of the spiritual life, which would lie 
bruised, bleeding, and moaning on the field of the soul. 
Oh, ‘‘ resist the devil, and he will flee from you !”? 

There, again, is a Christian merchant. He is tempted 
to dashing and ostentatious parade; it sometimes secures 
large credit. He is tempted to extravagant living; it 
engenders confidence. He is tempted to dishonourable 
dealing in the race to be rich, and assured that the question- 
able bargain “‘is all in the way of business.” Or parsimony 
secures prudence as her advocate, and urges him to niggard- 
liness and an open denial of God’s claims on his purse and 
his substance. Here in these respective experiences the 
courage of resistance must be sought. 

And you, my younger brethren—you who are neither 
veterans in vice nor in virtue; you who have been led to’ 
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some great centre of activity, and followed to it by parental 


_ prayer, anguish, and anticipation—oh ! by the love which 


God bears towards your young hearts; oh! by the sorrows 
your sins inflicted upon our adorable Saviour ; oh! by the 
sighs of Gethsemane, by the agonies of Calvary, and by the 
might of heavenly meditation ; oh! by the unfailing armoury 
of the Holy Ghost, and the invincible panoply of an 
Almighty Deliverer ;—be true, be faithful, be prayerful, be 
courageous ! 

When the locust swarm of evil thoughts beclouds the 
heaven of your devotion, or crowds around you in the busy 
day, the evening walk, or the nightly gloom; when evil 
men— lewd fellows of the baser sort”—tempt your inno- 
cence by the revelation of guilt, or entice you to promiscuous 
vice or sin; when the vapid wit of the prayerless and 
unbelieving is levelled against you, oh, remember Him Who 
looked the public opinion of His day full in the face, and 
never shrank till He looked it down! remember Him Who 
endured the agonies of crucifixion for you, and by His 
courageous self-sacrifice conquered all your foes on earth 
and in hell! remember Him, and, inspired by trust in His 
victory, Satan and his satellites will flee, and you in your 
resistance will be more than a conqueror. 

To others there is in this our country a noble sphere for 
the exercise of the courage of enterprise. Christians are 
soldiers. The sign of the cross was impressed on every 
brow in holy baptism. Christ is the Captain of our salva- 
tion. We have seen Him in defence; we have seen Him 
in assault, attack, and enterprise. He, thank God, can see 
us. Missionary work abroad is the charge of the spiritual 
host upon the serried squares of irreligion, unbelief, heathen- 
ism. But surely there is need for holy adventure at home. 
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Let each one here, then, seek to win one soul to Christ. 
Let us, in addition to being on the defensive, in God’s 
name, assume the aggressive; assail with the irresistible 
weapons of loving words some heart made stubborn by 
sorrow, seared by sin, shrivelled by vice; advance upon 
cliques bound together by nothing stronger than the half- 
scorched bonds of vulgar tastes and low and grovelling 
propensities ; abandon as unholy, unmanly, inhuman, un- 
Christlike, all patronage of principles or of practices which 
are mean, coarse, sordid, sinful; and by your life and by 
your language show to all that you “ believe in God the 
Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and in Jesus 
Christ His only Son our Lord,” Whose precious blood is 
the sinners’ only plea, the spirit’s only remedy, the Son’s 
sweetest balm, and the Everlasting Father’s greatest gift. 
Having bestowed Him, shall He not freely give us more 
grace whereby we shall come into “the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ,”! and be made meet for 
“ the inheritance of the saints in light” ?? 
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SERMON V. 
_ THE AGONY IN THE GARDEN.? 


< And being in an agony He prayed more earnestly : and His sweat 


” was as it were great drops of blood falling down to the ground.”— 


Sr. LUKE xxii. 44. 


Tue Garden of Gethsemane is associated with one of the 
most woeful and mysterious experiences of “the Man of 
Sorrows.” Like the scene in the wilderness, and the 
suffering on the cross, it is unique, profound, and, in its 
final reachings, beyond the range of the most penetrating 
intelligence. From the earliest Christian days it has attracted 
reverent attention. The language of martyrs has been 
coloured by it. Devotion unto death has turned to it, 
Like the Psalter, in which the holiest joy has found 
expression, the records of the agony in the garden have risen 
before eyes that were tearless in sorrow, and they have 
trembled upon lips that were whitened with woe. Nor is it 
difficult to see why. It is a revelation of the afflicted 
Christ, and His-utterances of supplication, His awful 
restlessness, His acquiescence in the divine Will, and the 
ministries of the strengthening angel have brought Him 
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very near to the humanity which he deigned to assume, and 
which He died to uplift. 

But more. Intellect, undisturbed by emotion, unmoved 
by most dreary desolation, untouched by His earlier sorrows 
or by His later anguish, has studied Gethsemane. It has 
entered that garden with strength of foot and stride of limb ; 
with eagle eye and compressed lip and icy heart. It asks 
no consolation. It needs no sympathy. It is independent 
alike of love, of hope, of joy. It revels in analysis, and 
it inquires, “Is this true?” ‘‘ Whence this prostration?” 
‘‘What account is to be given of this agitation, especially 
when it is compared with the composure which Christ ex- 
hibited in the presence of frenzied priests, a wavering judge, 
and a perfidious following?” ‘What adequate explanation 
can religion offer to intelligence about the agony in the 
garden?” 

We dare not censure such inquiries. The incident 
which has aroused them is unique in the life of Christ. Its 
exceptional character appeals to investigation and provokes 
criticism. We who believe its every word know the spiritual 
truth which it teaches, and the help which is thus afforded. 
This knowledge should make us patient, and should cause 
us even to welcome questionings which may be overruled 
to moral ends. There is, full a thousand miles away, a 
garden in the Alps, which is surrounded by dizzy peaks, 
mighty glaciers, yawning crevasses. There one hears the 
gurgling waters far beneath one’s feet, like the moan of 
imprisoned spirits. ‘The approach to that lonely island 
in a frozen sea is through a broken way of ice and 
snow and frost. The route lies in uncertainty and even 
peril. No leaf, nor flower, nor shrub appears along the icy 
sea, But when the garden is reached, the gentian and the 
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forget-me-not, the saxifrage and the rose, are found decking 
the solitude with beauty and the scene with life. So here. 
This Gethsemane garden has its environment of height and 
depth; of shadow, dark, dreary, and death-like; of light, 
faint and full; but as we, by faith and in love, approach 
reverently near to Him Who gives it all its meaning, we 
gather those fruits and flowers which ripen best in an 
atmosphere which was sanctified by the Presence of the 
Man of Sorrows, and which for that reason are likely to be 
refreshing to those who, living His life, breathe His spirit. 
Still less shall we object to criticism, when we remember 
that this is the one great experience in the life of our Lord for 
which we fail to find any preparation in the Old Testament. 
The Theophanies were designed to prepare us to accept 
the mystery of the Incarnation. In these we see a duality of 
nature in word and in deed which has its final and its fullest 
expression in the God-Man. In these we hear heavenly 
visitants speaking with the voice of Deity, and accepting 
ministrations necessary to humanity. The piety of the 
past accounted these as adumbrations of the Son of Man. 
The same principle of preparation prevails in the sacri- 
fical system. Here men were taught that without shedding 
of blood there was no remission of sin. Here patient and 
prayerful meditation has learnt that, in the moral order, 
God has seen fit to ordain that life must be laid down that 
life may be taken up; that, mysterious and even in- 
conceivable as it is, there is a transfer of guilt to innocence, 
whereby the representative of the one dies that the repre- 
sentative of the other may live; that there is for the 
transgressor not only a “covering” of the sin, but security 
through the appropriation of the ordained remedy ; that the 
fragmentary character of Levitical sacrifices indicates the 
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inadequacy of each to represent the one grand Offering to 
which they pointed, and the necessity of them all to indicate 
its fulness, and the many-sided instruction which they 
imparted respecting its application, efficacy, and finality. 
The same idea appears in the Old Testament with regard to 
the Ascension ; the Effusion ; and the origin, expansion, and 
final triumph of the Church. But with regard to the 
agony in the garden, no type forecasts it; no prediction 
anticipates it; no history personifies it. 

Then there is one further consideration which must be 
remembered. The suddenness of the transition of our 
Saviour from absolute and perfect self-control to the most 
terrible agitation is startling. In the synoptic Gospels 
this is not so clearly marked as it is when their accounts 
are expanded by the fourth Gospel. They inform us 
that before Gethsemane was reached—indeed, before 
the little company left ‘the upper room furnished,” the 
traitor was pointed out; the desertion was declared, and on 
the authority of inspired scriptures ; the denial by St. Peter 
was predicted, was protested, was regarded as impossible by 
‘all the disciples.” Ifthe garden was reached immediately 
after these announcements were made, we might trace some 
connection between the expression of these sorrows and the 
prostration which overwhelmed our Lord after He had 
announced them. There would have been a natural 
sequence between what He had said and the terrible 
suffering which the realization of them produced. 

But there is no such close association of ideas, as St. 
John’s Gospel proves. For, subsequently to these indica- 
tions of betrayal,. of desertion, of denial, our Lord not 
only uttered these precious chapters which are peculiar to 
St. John, but in uttering them, He revealed some of the 
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profoundest mysteries in the whole record of revelation-— 
mysteries which conclude with that prayer which has been 
regarded as the Holy of Holies of inspiration, and the 
utterance of which suggests the hushed solemnity “ of the 
oracle of the house,” and the motionless “wings of 
the cherubims.” 

St. John, moreover, tells us that the profound inter- 
cession was offered when Jesus had ‘“‘lifted up His eyes 
to heaven.” St. Mark presents Him as prostrate “on the 
ground.” St. John reveals the Son in all the intensity of 
communion with the Father, and as accentuating the 
immaculate sanctity of the All Holy. The earlier evangelists 
show how the dejected Christ—human to the deepest depths 
of His nature—longed for and even provided for the succour 
of sympathy and companionship. In the supplication we 
observe the great self-consciousness of the Saviour, and we 
hear the high claims and perogatives of the Son, together 
with glimpses of glory which speed on to the future. He 
has “ power over all flesh.” He has “ finished the work” 
which the Father had given Himto do. He can claim co- 
equal and coeval glory with the Father. This He had 
with Him “ before the world was.” In the garden the same 
Speaker is dejected, disconsolate, and abject. ‘The “ bloody 
sweat ” is on His brow, and in the profuseness of anguish 
and of weakness it is “ falling down tothe ground.” Other 
marks of contrast might be emphasized. But these are 
sufficient to show that in the wide range of the most pro- 
found and comprehensive life that was ever lived, even 
though we have but little more than an outline of three 
years, no more startling contrast can be found than that 
which is presented by Christ before He entered Gethsemane 
and Christ in the gloom of its darkness. The transition is 
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tremendous in all its parts. Sorrow generally arouses a 
restraining reverence in thoughtful minds. Suffering is 
holy ground, on which no hardened foot may fall. Moral 
anguish shrinks from publicity, and an instinct as powerful 
as it is evidential forbids even the holiest to pity Christ. 

We shall not wonder that saintly souls have drawn a 
spiritual line around the agony in the garden. They would, 
with uplifted hand and trembling voice, plead that that 
scene may never be violated by the Babel voices of disputa- 
tion. “A feeling always seizes me,” says the thoughtful 
Krummacher, ‘as if it were unbecoming to act as a spy on 
the Son of the living God in His last secret transactions 
with His heavenly Father ; and that a sinful eye ventures 
too much in daring tolook upon a scene in which the Lord 
appears in such a state of weakness and abandonment 
that places Him on the same footing with the most miser- 
able among men,” And yet, have we not here a scripture 
which is ‘ written for our learning?” May not the instruc- 
tion which it is designed to impart be obscured by dark 
sayings? And shall we not offer the supplication which 
has been urged by ten thousand times ten thousand souls 
with greater reality and meaning, if we endeavour to appre- 
ciate the cause of ‘‘Thine Agony and Bloody Sweat”? 
Yea, it may be that our cry, “Good Lord, deliver us,” 
shall be urged with firmer faith, if we see why our Saviour 
‘was heard, in that He feared.” 

As we now reverently look upon our divine Lord, we 
are amazed by the severity of the strain which He here 
experienced. This appears in His terrible agitation. ‘The 
moral grandeur of His composure, so clear in His recently 
uttered discourses, has given place to fearful restlessness. 
“I go and pray yonder.” ‘He went a little farther, and 
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fell on His face.” ‘‘He cometh to His disciples.” “He 
went away again the second time.” ‘He came and found 
them asleep again.” “He left them, and went away 
again.” Six separate movements within what must have 
been but a short space, and to and from the same persons! 
Ah! who that has known the bitterness of anguish and the 
pressure of overwhelming grief does not recognize here the 
agitation of affliction? The soul within is swept as bya 
whirlwind, and its waves rise high upon the body without. 
Physical restlessness indicates, all too certainly, moral 
distress. 

Have we not seen it in those whose sinful nature limits 
the operation of this dread law? The merchant, ruined 
by commercial misfortune, and face to face with indigence, 
obscurity, and social exile, paces the floor of his office or 
his home in an agony of despair. The husband, dreading 
the diagnosis of science upon the wife of his bosom, the 
mother of his children, the partner of his efforts, is rocked 
in anguish, and quivers in his every power. The father, 
whose son is far away beyond the seas at the bidding of 
duty, either in a colony which is being decimated by disease, 
or in a campaign in which life has lost its sacredness, awaits 
the latest tidings with wasting unrest. And He Whose 
humanity was perfect and sinless suffered what we may 
never suffer, and the measure and the exquisiteness of His 
sorrow is seen in His dire agitation. ‘This is, moreover, 
impressed upon us by another fact. Two evangelists 
inform us of the sameness of our Lord’s supplication. ‘He 
“‘ prayed the third time, saying the same words.” ‘Trouble 
—great, searching, overwhelming trouble—has no varied 
diction. Sorrow has but few words. These are syllabled 
by lips that are pale and quivering. . There is a terrible 
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concentration in grief. The soul that groans under its 
pressure is swathed in darkness, even amid the splendour of 
high noon. The light is gone. The stars glitter no more. 
The voices of the loving are unheard. Oh, the frightful 
abstraction of woe! 

These facts, which may be verified in a thousand 
scenes, help us to approach the study before us. We learn 
something of the intensity of our Lord’s anguish in the 
softer light of our own. We gather fresh evidence as to 
the humanity of Him Who was “ tempted in all points like 
as we are, yet without sin.” We are the better prepared 
to inquire into the cause of this dread sorrow. Various 
opinions have been offered, and defended. They may be 
ranged under one or other of three heads. The agony in 
the garden is attributed to the relationship of our Saviour 
to the Eternal Father, to the Jews, and to the liabilities of 
human nature. 

There are those who see in the dejection of the Christ 
nothing more than physical exhaustion. The strain of 
three years’ hardship and the assured isolation that was to 
follow, precipitated by base betrayal, denial, desertion, told 
upon the physique of the Jewish Peasant. He was now 
frail even to syncope, and those who admit the influence of 
mental distress upon the strongest frame find no difficulty 
in accounting for the prostration of the Christ. Now, we 
must never forget that, while we read of our Lord being 
hungry, thirsty, and fatigued, there is not one word in 
Holy Scripture respecting “illness” as an experience of 
His nature. Moreover, when we look at the Gospels, the 
terms which are used to indicate the region of the sorrow 
are not the terms which would be used to indicate physical 
exhaustion. “My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto 
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death.” St. Mark, with characteristic exactness and vivid- 
ness of detail, says He “ began to be sore amazed, and very 
heavy ;” and while the latter may be referred to the body, 
and the former to the mind, St. Matthew’s “ sorrowful and 
very heavy” helps us to regard the “heaviness” as the 
: expression of the “sorrow.” The element of surprise is 
introduced by St. Mark. There was here an unexpected 
horror which oppressed our adorable Lord, and of that 
horror, of that one, unique, never-before, never-since ex- 
perienced amazement, bodily debility gives no adequate 
explanation. 

Wor are we aided in our study by the opinion of those 
who would account for it by the utter loneliness of a soul 
sensitive to love, and therefore sensitive to His ‘‘ abandon- 
ment by friends.” We have not here the maddening 
torture of a leader who was deserted by his following, or 
of a demagogue about to be exposed to these wild swirls 
of popular opinion, which occasionally amaze and admonish 


mankind. Ernest Renan’s utter lack of moral insight is 
nowhere so conspicuous as here. It is even profane in 
its Parisian sentimentalism. “ Lhe sad. memory. of the 
clear fountains of Galilee, where He might have refreshed 
Himself; the vineyard and fig-trees, under which He might 
have been seated ;” and—the blasphemous termination of 
this sentence may not be penned. But the believer will 
recall without effort that personal solitude, social ostracism, 
and even fraternal abandonment were not unknown to our 
Lord. Hewas constantly misunderstood. He was publicly 
and grossly misrepresented. The foulest of appetites, save 
one, were attributed to Him, and the malignant mendacity 
was urged with whatever weight belonged to sanctimonious 
self-assertion. The announcements which He made of His 
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Passion were so unwelcome to souls dazzled and blinded 
by the glare and the glitter of material splendour, that the 
energy of St. Peter resented the idea of a suffering Saviour. 
Indeed, the more carefully the character of our Lord is 
studied, the clearer will be the conviction that the utter 
absence of sympathy between Him and His disciples 
rendered His life, at its centre, the ideal of loneliness. 
Such a life would be prepared for abandonment. Such an 
experience would never occasion the ‘‘amazement” of the 
garden. It gives no intelligent cause for the horror and 
the anguish which here overwhelmed our Lord. 

But there is a third idea to be examined. It is said the 
relationship between the Son and the Eternal Father was 
disturbed, as though the Son now felt the full force of the 
Father's indignation against sin. Overbold words have 
been used in this connection. ‘‘ Gethsemane was the hell 
of the Son of God;” “He here suffered as lost souls 
’ while another adds, ‘When that is taken away 
from a man which is the sole dependence of his heart, that 
in which he lives and moves, his heart and spirit are 
broken. The soul-conflict of Christ in Gethsemane could 
have no other ground than this, that here that was taken 
from Him which was the treasure of His heart, that in 
which His whole heart rested, that wherein He lived and 
moved—the love of His father, unity with Him; the feeling 
that the Father’s complacency was in Him, and that He 
was in the complacency of His Father. This was to Christ 
as indispensable as His breath.” Yes, and because it was 
indispensable, it could no more be taken from Him than 
could His breath. How “the love of His Father could be 
taken from Him,” and He yet, in the darkest depths of His 
agony, lay hold upon Him Whom He designated as still 
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“ My Father,” is a problem which must press the advocates 
of this theory, of which it assuredly disposes. 

The truth appears to lie deeper than we have as yet 
penetrated. It is, we believe, suggested by our Lord’s own 
words ; by the language of St. Luke; and by the inspired 
reference to Gethsemane in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Our Lord described His soul as “ exceeding sorrowful, even 
unto death,” by which we understand the end to which 
that sorrow was likely to lead, the issue towards which the 
agony pointed, then and there. In that dreary and dreadful 
hour, the hugest forces of evil were arrayed against the 
Saviour. The terrible agencies of the principalities and 
the powers of darkness, ancient, organized, experienced, 
malignant, put forth their deadliest hate and scorn and 
might. The envenomed rage of the enemy was at its 
height. Death and sin—never so near to the Immaculate 
Prince of Life as now—appeared in their hideous duality, 
connection, and loathsomeness. These fell influences, 
principles, and spiritual agents were at their strongest when 
the Man of Sorrows was weakest. They assailed Him. 
They pressed Him. And the cup, so bitter; and the 
exceeding sorrow of soul, so terrible; and the sore amaze- 
ment, so searching, was, not the fear of death, but the fear 
of death in the garden, and not upon the cross. ‘‘ My soul 
is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death.” 

And, if you have so far followed me, you will be able 
not only to appreciate the intensity of the agony, and the 
secret of the strain which our Lord endured, but you will 
understand that passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews to 
which such strange meanings have been given: “ Who in 
the days of His flesh, when He had offered up prayers and 
supplications with strong crying and tears unto Him that 
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was able to save Him from death, and was heard in that 
He feared.”! Some there are who cannot see here any 
reference whatever to Gethsemane, even though the lan- 
guage of the Epistle is apparently coloured by that of the 
Gospels. Others regard the response to prayer as referring 
to the resurrection of our Lord, overlooking the fact that, 
while we acknowledge His resurrection as triumphing over 
death, He was not saved from it. ‘The simple statement of 
the writer is that the Son of God prayed that He might be 
saved from death, not even from the fear of death, but 
from death. To our blessing and deliverance, we know 
that if by that supplication we are to understand the death 
of the cross, the prayer was not heard. But inspiration 
affirms the prayer was heard. It was offered, and it was 
heard, in Gethsemane. There the soul of the Saviour 
‘was borne down by amazement; there a horrible dread 
overwhelmed Him; there He was “exceeding sorrow- 
ful even unto death;” there that supplication was heard 
by Him Who was, as the Epistle states, “able to save Him 
from death,’ and to Whom, according to St. Mark, the 
struggling Christ declared “all things were possible.” 

This explanation has the manifest advantage of being 
thus corroborated. It is consistent in all its parts. It is 
true to the text of the evangelists and of the anonymous 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews. It reveals, moreover, 
the perfect humanity of our blessed Lord. May it not 
even be said that, great and wonderful as was the love 
for the nature which in the Incarnation He deigned to 
assume, that love appears, in the light of this explana- 
tion, radiant in the glow of resolute self-sacrifice? The 


cross, with its horrors, its ‘indignities, its shrinking shame-— 
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fulness, was before Him. It was seen by the Sufferer, 
through the darkness of the night, beyond the boundary 
of the garden, and bright with the tints of Easter 
light. Its issues—moral, spiritual, universal, eternal—were 
satisfying to the Saviour’s soul, and who can doubt the 
influence of .these convictions upon the broken-hearted, 
dejected Deliverer? But these issues were to be won, not 
in the garden, but on the cross. There divine law and 
divine love met in Him Who magnified the one and 
proclaimed the other. There sin, so hideous, so an- 
archical, so selfish; and self-sacrifice, so unsparing, so 
unsullied, so beautiful, were combined, but uncommingled. 
There moral antagonisms were associated as never before, 
and as never since. There age-long promise, and type, 
and pregnant prediction received fulfilment, correspon- 
dence, and performance. There was the high hope of the 
restoration of a ruined race to the heaven of the Father’s 
heart. But what if the cross should not be reached ? 
What if the prostration and the concentrated enmity of 
the adversary should so overwhelm the Christ that other 
words than those of triumph should be uttered: “I have 
laboured in vain; I have spent My strength for nought 
and in vain”?1 Such thoughts give us a fresh view of the 
intensity of the Saviour’s agony. They reveal the courage 
of His self-devotion. They show us not alone the moral 
splendour of His voluntary consecration to our need. In 
His human dread we see at once the glow of His love 
and the immeasurable agony by which His expression of 
it was assailed. Ay, and more. We learn—and nowhere 
else more clearly—the efficacy of prayer. His was the 
prayer of the highest and of the holiest courage. It laid 
sali 4. 
H—13 
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hold of God. It laid hold of man. He would save man 
by clinging to God. Thus loving without a regret or a 
reserve, thus obeying without an approach to irresolution, 
He was heard for His piety. The horrible dread passed 
away. The courage of divine devotion is heard in some of 
the most wonderful words that ever fell from His lips, 
‘“Rise, let us be going.”* The agony in the garden is 
at last alleviated by the Vision of the Cross. 


1 St. Matt. xxvi. 46. 


SERMON TV T: 
THE AGONY OF BETRAYVAT#} 


“* Verily, verily, I say unto you, that one of you shall betray Me.”— 
St. JOHN xiii. 21. 
‘Tue adoration and the abhorrence of mankind have gathered 
round the Lord Jesus Christ and Judas Iscariot who be- 
trayed Him. ‘True religion is concentrated in the Saviour. 
He is the Object on whom the faith of millions rests. He, 
though absent and unseen, arouses and sustains the most 
ardent love. His example commands the practical obe- 
dience of His followers, under every possible condition. 
Men fail to follow it, but such is the inspiration of His im- 
planted life upon conduct and character that they faint not 
in the pursuit of His footsteps, although baffled by repeated 
failure. Jesus Christ, and Jesus Christ alone, is Christianity. 
Not statements of dogma; not hoary creed, which have 
forgotten their compilers; not sacred ordinances, which 
initiate or sustain; not organization, however ancient, 
universal, or scriptural; not the lives of the holiest or of 
the most heroic; not the most fearless and unblenching 
martyrdom. Christianity is Christ. Around Him glows, 


1 Preached in Norwich Cathedral, Lent, 1891. 
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as a fiery furnace, white in its highest heat, the adoring 
homage of our purest and best. 

Judas Iscariot betrayed Jesus. He has aroused the 
shuddering scorn of mankind. The unimpassioned record 
of the Gospels has not been able to chill the indignation 
which to this hour is felt towards the most abject of mortals. 
Whether men love Christ or not, they generally agree in 
regarding Judas as the incarnation of the basest perfidy, as 
the type of the most hideous and heartless treachery, as 
a poisonous weed in the moral morass of vice, crime, 
corruption. 

To the matchless Master of the human race, art has 
bent her lowliest knee. Poetry, painting, sculpture have 
striven to present an ideal Christ. They have, with equal 
tenacity of purpose, laboured to depict the traitor. 
Leonardo da Vinci has had many followers in each path. 
Nevertheless, every man who reflects at all has his own 
conception of Judas Iscariot. There are four lists of the 
apostles in the New Testament. In three of these the 
name of Judas is the last. In the fourth, which we find in 
the Acts of the Apostles, his place is vacant. But in the 
synoptic Gospels, he is described by that deed which has 
won for him an immortality of infamy. Let us study the 
betrayal. It brought keen agony to our Lord. The 
endurance of it is a fresh revelation of His patience, humilia- 
tion, and submission to that divine Will, which, while it 
ordered all things, allowed to human volition choice and 
freedom. 

When we consider the agony of betrayal, we notice at 
once how it differs from the agony in the garden. For the 
latter, we have no predictive forecast. Prophecy does not 
prepare us for that fearful scene. This cannot be said for 
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the former. The Psalter contains some marked antici- 
pations of the traitor’s deed. Piety has, besides, seen it 
foreshown in some historical incidents, one of which was 
long before the production of the Psalter, viz. the sale of 
Joseph by his brethren. It must not, however, be forgotten 
that, while the motive of Judas may have been mixed, 
that of Joseph’s brethren was, beyond a doubt, to dispose 
of their brother without incurring the guilt of bloodshed. 
Probably the most that can be said is to recognize in each 
similarity of fact. It would be extremely arbitrary to 
regard the betrayal of Joseph as a designed type of the 
betrayal of Jesus. 

Very different is the teaching of the Psalms of David. 
In some of these we are prepared for the perfidy by pre- 
dictive anticipations of Judas’ treachery, based upon his 
intimacy with Christ. In our Lord’s Paschal discourse, He 
refers to His personal knowledge of His apostles, even of 
the unhappy Judas. He connects his treachery, on the 
divine side, with prophecy. He recognizes the corre- 
spondence between the prediction and its fulfilment as 
influencing the convictions of His followers. “I know 
whom I have chosen: but that the scripture may be ful- 
filled, He that eateth bread with Me hath lifted up his heel 
against Me.”! The same principle appears in St. Peter’s 
address before the election of St. Matthias. He combines 
two references from the Psalter in one composite whole. 
The one dealt with the desolation of the traitor’s dwelling,’ 
‘‘let his habitation be void.” The other dealt with the 
succession to his office: “his bishopric let another take.” 

These passages indicate the place which the perfidy of 
Judas held in the mind of God, as it is revealed in the 
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Psalter. Other cognate references are seen in some of the 
incidents of David’s reign. ‘The rebellion of Absalom and 
the disaffection of his subjects; the treachery of Ahitho- 
phel, his chagrin at its failure, and his suicide, have been 
regarded by many as adumbrations of the subject before us. 
Some have even gone so far as to connect them together 
on the authority of Christ, regarding the “‘ friend” of Psalm 
xli. as Ahithophel. The facts of the history, however, 
hardly correspond to the conditions of the poem. But 
there is no room for doubt as to the application of 
Zechariah’s prediction. ‘To this the language of St, Mat- 
thew’s Gospel refers, both as to the amount which Judas 
received, its having been spurned with contempt, and its 
ultimate application. When these separate scriptural refer- 
ences are combined, they accentuate the prominence which 
is given to the traitor’s treachery, and they emphasize the 
contrast which is thus presented between the manifold 
anticipations we find of it, and the absence of these with 
respect to Gethsemane. 

But, in addition to these Old Testament predictions, 
we find the betrayal the subject of most impressive reference 
by our Lord. Not that His earlier discourses announced 
His later sufferings. They are rather characterized by re- 
markable if not by designed reserve. ‘True, he claimed 
obedience without exception ; love without rivalry ; adora- 
tion without limit; and allegiance without division or 
hesitancy. He taught the people with an authority that 
commanded the confidence of some and aroused the 
antagonism of others. He delivered parables which covered 
chronological epochs, within whose sweep nineteen cen- 
turies have so far fallen, and their predictive outlook has 
not yet ripened into history. He wrought miracles which 
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the profoundest thought has regarded as prophetic wonders 
descriptive of the evils with which His Church shall cope, 
and of the way in which they shall be overcome. We hear 
His holy voice on the banks of the Jordan; in the lonely 
wild of the desert ; in the Galilean highways; and at the 
marriage feast. We see Him at the first passover, when 
He expels the traders from the temple, welcomes the 
timid and inquiring Nicodemus, and departs from the 
religious centre of the Holy Land for Galilee. The activi- 
ties of His ministry are rich in utterances, which have 
commanded the concentrated study of the holy and of the 
patient in all ages. Yet these utterances are silent as to 
His suffering, betrayal, or crucifixion. For probably two 
years and a half of the three years’ ministry of our Lord 
we possess but one reference to His being “ lifted up,”! 
and one reference to the defection by which it was to be 
accomplished: ‘‘ Have not I chosen you twelve, and one 
of you is a devil?”* And yet “Jesus knew from the 
beginning who they were that believed not, and who should 
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betray Him. 
As His ministry neared its close, and within the last 


six months of His earthly life, the reserve which He placed 
upon: the announcements of His passion was removed. 
This crisis occurred in Cesarea Philippi. It was connected 
with St. Peter’s confession, and with the restriction which 
our Lord placed upon the disciples ‘that they should tell 
no man that He was Jesus the Christ.” “ From that time 
forth began Jesus to show unto His disciples” that He must 
suffer, be rejected, be killed, and be raised again the third 
day. The next occasion on which the Saviour foretold His 
rejection and death was when “they abode in Galilee.” 
1 St. John iii. 14. 2 St. John vi. 70. ° St. John vi. 64. 
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He then, and for the first time, declared that ‘“‘the Son of 
man shall be betrayed.” Later on, and within a few days 
of His crucifixion, Jesus for the third time announced His 
betrayal and death. ‘This was when “He took the twelve 
disciples apart in the way,” and “went before them: and 
they were amazed ; and as they followed, they were afraid.” 
The discourses on the Mount of Olives were delivered at 
this time, after which we find our Lord and His disciples 
in Bethany, in the house of Simon the leper, where “ they 
made Him a supper,” before which He had said, “ Ye 
know that after two days is the Feast of the Passover, and 
the Son of man is betrayed to be crucified.” The Sanhedrin 
held a council in Jerusalem at this crisis, Its avowed object 
was the seizure of Jesus. This was both difficult and 
dangerous. ‘The triumphal entry into the holy city partook 
of the character of a popular demonstration. Hence the 
Sanhedrin ‘feared the people.” And any rising which 
bore even a faint semblance to ‘‘ uproar ” would be repressed 
by the Romans with their wonted decision. But the critical 
and anxious point before the council was how to secure 
Jesus Christ so as to avoid popular displeasure and the 
interference of Roman soldiery. This became possible 
through Judas. He was at the supper at Bethany. He 
had heard the searching and confounding declarations of 
his Master about His betrayal. He remembered their 
growing clearness up to the very days within which the 
deed would be dared and done. He, with hardened 
insincerity and brutal bluntness, complained of “ the waste 
of the ointment,” and, stung by the Saviour’s commendation 
of the woman as well as by the immortality with which her 
love was rewarded, Judas left Bethany for the holy city, to 
seek an interview with the perplexed Sanhedrin, 
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These two miles had often been walked by Judas and 
his brethren in the society of the Holiest. They were now 
walked alone, and in the hushed calm of the evening. The 
distance would seem all too great to a man who was 
assuredly possessed by one over-mastering idea, and, like all 
who are so possessed, was blind to every other. The impetus 
which his guilty secret would give him soon carried him, as 
never before, over those fifteen furlongs, while his base 
resolve, filling his whole being for the time, would consign 
to oblivion all the teaching and the sympathy and the 
devotion of the Lord he was about to betray. He was 
welcomed as never man before was welcomed to that 
chamber. ‘They were glad.” To him malignant mirth 
was dearer than the pellucid love of the Lord, and the 
“What will ye give me?,” was concluded by the basest 
bargain that was ever made on earth. ‘ From that time he 
sought opportunity to betray Him.” 

Judas must have retraced his steps so as to join his 
brethren and the Saviour. All came in the evening to the 
“large upper room furnished.” It was during the earlier 
part of the Passover meal the Saviour first declared that one 
of the twelve should betray Him. It was then that great 
sorrow saddened every soul, and that each inquired who 
should do this thing. It was then the sop was given to 
Judas, who next asked “Is it I?” and soon after this he 
“went immediately out, and it was night.” He felt that 
his Master knew him through and through. He was con- 
fused by Christ’s consciousness of his sordid covenant. 
He could no longer endure the glancings of the Man of 
Sorrows, and so—abashed, convicted, and perfidious—he 
escaped from an environment which to him must have been 
a very hell. He soon sought the more congenial society 
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of those to whom, in betraying Christ, he sold himself, The 
arrangements were evidently thought out with care and 
with clearness. Judas would leave the supper and the 
room. He would lead the arresting band. He would 
enable them to identify the Christ by a kiss. On the side 
of the Sanhedrin, nothing should be omitted to prevent 
His escape. He had before now baffled the darkest designs. 
He was possessed of supernatural power. This must be 
remembered. It must be reckoned with. Accordingly, 
the Sanhedrin council provided lanterns and torches to 
illuminate the darkness, and swords and clubs to overcome 
resistance. Judas placed himself at the head of the “ great 
muititude.” Their open lights flickered in the air. They 
were seen through the foliage of the trees. Their voices 
were probably hushed until they were within easy reach of 
Christ. Twice over, and in response to the incriminating 
inquiry of our Lord, they announce their object. They 
seek “ Jesus of Nazareth,” the sameness of the reply given 
by the crowd indicating the detail with which every item of 
the conspiracy was settled, if not rehearsed. 

Jesus was speaking when they approached. They inter- 
rupted His words—so tender, so courageous, and uttered 
over His sleeping disciples. Jesus went forth to meet the 
band, which was led by Judas. He gave a sign of His 
deity, in the prostration of the arresting crowd. He 
pleaded for the liberty of those whom He knew would soon 
disown and desert Him, The kiss of treachery is imprinted 
upon His face. The plot is accomplished. The price of 
blood will soon be in a hand which it is to scorch even 
unto suicide. The agony of betrayal is being endured, and 
Judas becomes the type of deception the basest; of turpi- 
tude the vilest that has ever been perpetrated by the most 
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infamous and abandoned; of heinousness so despicable 
that even fiends might pity the wretch in whose blackened 
heart it found a hiding-place. 

The elements of the agony of betrayal were at least 
threefold. Our Lord would see the bearing of the 
perfidy upon the future work of the apostles, especially 
amongst their own countrymen. He would also see the 
terrible reaction which would sweep like a storm over the 
life of Judas, whenever the hour of awakening came. He 
felt, as we may never feel in the same degree, the anguish 
of friendship betrayed by perfidy ; for as it is true that the 
lower the nature, the less the suffering, so it is true that 
the higher the nature, the keener the suffering. In Christ 
we have the Ideal of human nature, living and loving before 
our eyes. He was the very Essence of sympathy, pure, 
because sinless, and therefore unselfish. He—let us not 
shrink from saying so—would welcome, in the deepest 
depths of His being, that sympathy which was such a solace 
to others. The prophetic words of the Psalter are full of 
meaning: ‘‘I looked for some to take pity, but there was 
none; and for comforters, but I found none.” 

These conditions reveal the intensity of the agony of 
betrayal. Here we may learn something of the sorrow 
and of the torture of a Soul Who, having relied upon and 
even enjoyed true friendship, has now to undergo the grief 
and the woe of perfidy, and the prostitution of confidence, 
of intimacy, of knowledge, to the hurt of Him who so 
generously bestowed all. Nor may we doubt that all this 
was intensified by the peculiar position of the traitor. He 
was the bursar of the little band. He well knew the 
privations to which their Master had been exposed, and 
how uncomplainingly they had been accepted. He had, 
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no doubt, seen Him pass nights with no warmer shelter 
than the deep blue of the Syrian heavens. He was well 
acquainted with the struggles and the straits of a party 
who to the last expected the compensation of power and 
probably of affluence. They were, we gather from utter- 
ance and from miracle, oppressed by poverty, the cementing 
influences of which may be illustrated by a thousand 
annals of adventure. To share a man’s difficulty is, even 
now, to secure half his heart. To have a common lot 
of homelessness, of privation, of scantiness, of friendless- 
ness is, generally speaking, to bind all who endure it into 
the one bundle of life, of sorrow, of sympathy, and of joy. 
If to these, the ordinary experiences by which human hearts 
are welded together, we add the love of Christ, we see at 
once the strength ofthe cords by which all were bound, the 
violence by which the traitor tore them to shreds, and the 
agony of Him around Whom all were gathered, and from 
Whom all fled. The knowledge which was extended to 
Judas as well as the knowledge which he acquired; the 
commonness of the social lot which marked the twelve and 
their Master ; the exquisite tenderness, the unwearied self- 
sacrifice, the holy courage of the Christ, and His apprecia- 
tion of each, seem to be voiced in words which have no 
other application in His great biography: “ for it was not 
an enemy that reproached Me; then I could have borne it: 
neither was it he that hated Me that did magnify himself 
against Me; then I would have hid Myself from him. \ But 
it was thou, Mine equal, My guide, Mine acquaintance. 
We took sweet counsel together, and walked unto the house 
of God in company.”’! 

To what, let us inquire, is this darkest of all dark deeds 

1 Ps. ly, 12-14, 
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to be attributed? The ready answer is popular and is 
traditional. The betrayal is said to have been perpetrated 
through that “love of money, which is the root of all evil.” 
The position which Judas held amongst his brethren lends 
itself to this idea. He is further spoken of as a “ thief.” 
At least, he was beyond all doubt a dishonest man, and he 
illustrates what we occasionally observe, that a man’s 
position seems sometimes so ordered as to give loose rein 
to predispositions, to tendencies, to besetting sins. This is 
amongst the most obvious of the perplexities which cluster 
round the moral government of the world. 

And yet may not this theory of Judas’ conduct be some- 
what superficial, or even hasty? The sum which he received 
as the price of blood was but £3 16s.—a pitiful reward 
for an act which was considered by the Sanhedrin as a 
piece of most important service. If Judas’ motive was thus 
mercenary, the sum paid is out of all proportion, either to 
the cupidity of the motive or the gravity of the service. 
May not another account be given of this nefarious trans- 
action? May we not see in the tone of our Lord’s earlier 
teaching that which appealed to the tone of the apostle’s 
mind, and in the perplexities which His later utterances 
created, may we not discern the crafty, unspiritual specu- 
lation and daring of precipitancy and of hazard? We have 
already seen that in the first two years, and even more, of 
our Lord’s ministry there is a marked absence of these 
references, which in the later months must have seemed to 
Judas as the most lightless and hopeless pessimism. We 
know, too, that in the same period the Saviour had spoken 
of a kingdom which was said to be “at hand.” His 
preaching was “the gospel of the kingdom.” It had a 
place in His parables and in His miracles. It coloured 
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the fancies of His followers, even after His resurrection, 
although they had been depressed and even scattered by 
the fearful events of the Passion. Splendour, grandeur, 
wealth, monarchy, seem to have been fundamental concep- 
tions which not even the ignominiés of Calvary could either 
correct or clear. They possessed the whole nation. They 
read these ideas into the promises of the Prophets. They 
heard them in the melodies of the Psalter. They gloried 
in them when they beheld an Idumzan in Judeea, and when 
they saw the Roman eagle on a thousand standards. The 
influence of our Lord’s teaching upon Judas Iscariot, for 
these two years and a half, would be probably an exaggera- 
tion of what we know it was upon the best of the apostles. 
Christ had power. Christ was popular. Christ would be 
a King. They would be the first to participate in His 
glory. 

But towards the close of the third year our Lord’s teach- 
ing took a sadder and a sterner tone. He spoke of betrayal. 
He spoke of deliverance to the Gentiles. He spoke of 
crucifixion. He spoke of death. These forecastings were 
most perplexing, the more so because of their collision with 
earlier imagery, and with the dearest hopes of the nation in 
general and of the apostles in particular. They were, 
moreover, most formidable. Events began to move rapidly 
when once they moved at all. The clouds of sacerdotal 
envy were dark and dense. There was a cast-iron resolu- 
tion in the minds of the priests to murder Christ. What 
efiect would such conditions be likely to have upon a dis- 
honest, a disappointed, and a thoroughly unspiritual man ? 
Might he not resolve upon a high and a hazardous scheme ? 
Might he not—perplexed by past sayings and by present 
conditions—determine to force Christ to declare Himself ? 
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Would he not weave the web of complication and of 
entanglement so craftily and so firmly around his Master, 
that, enamoured of, yea, blinded by, his own plot, he would 
forget the Power with which he had to do, and imagine 
that the inextricability of Christ would be the occasion when 
He would assert, and even inaugurate, His monarchical 
ascendancy? ‘This explanation is not unsupported by the 
horrible sequel. His plot and his plan failed. The first 
step is taken, and his hope may have been high. The 
issue of that step is the opposite of what he may have 
hoped it would be. Instead of Christ being a crowned King 
on the throne of David, He is condemned to die. The 
earlier hatred of the Sanhedrin is now red and ripe for 
murder. The apostle is at length awake to his sin; awake 
to the enormity of his audacious gambling with the mission 
of His Master ; awake to the dark discolouration with which 
he had stained and dyed the declaration of the Lord. ‘he 
swirl of the tempest which broke upon his soul sweeps him 
on and on and on, until the hand that clutched the price 
of blood spurns it as a base and burning curse, and he 
seeks flight from himself in the grave of a self-murderer ! 
The horror which maddened this most miserable of 
men we may never know. But it has been, in a degree, 
delineated by art. There is a picture in one of the 
wealthiest galleries in Brussels which possesses awful 
eloquence. The scene is laid near the holy city. Night 
has flung its mantle over home and field and temple. 
Three Jewish artisans are resting after toil beside the 
embers, glowing and lightsome, of a fire. In the fore- 
ground, their work lies well-nigh done. That work is 
across. A man in full stature fills in the scene. His face 
is pallid, though strong. His lips seem as though sealed 
I—13 
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for ever. His eyes, dark and furtive, seem wild. His 
stride is long, and his step is firm. In his right hand he 
grasps a bag of money. As he makes his way to the 
temple to fling the fiery pieces upon the pavement, he 
stumbles upon the workmen who are making that cross 
which is to be occupied by his innocent Master, and the 
knowledge of which is degradation and death to Judas 
Iscariot, ‘‘ who also betrayed Him.” 

And, dear brethren, this betrayal is not peculiar to our 
Lord. To all who have entered into the sanctity of 
friendship, with its holy sympathy, its sacred oneness of 
thought, of heart, of life, its development of our highest 
joys, its diminution of our dreariest sorrows, there may 
be the presence of some Judas. His hand may be on the 
table of our homes, ay, on the pulse of our hearts. Who 
has not known by observation, if not by experience, the 
anguish of betrayal? What life has not been lacerated 
by the treachery of friends >—and the closer the friendship, 
the darker the treachery and the keener the anguish. 
Holy Scripture sets before us at least two ways in which 
friendship may be betrayed. ‘‘A froward man soweth 
strife ; and a whisperer separateth chief friends.” This 
witness is true. Have we not had a friend to whom we 
have unfolded the most sacred secrets of life. He has 
listened, with the patience of sympathy, to our tale of 
sorrow, of joy, of high hope, or of embittering disappoint- 
ment. We have admitted him, we have welcomed him, 
to the most holy confidences of early religion, of youthful 
affection, of courageous effort, of consuming difficulty, of 
gnawing doubt, of wasting fear. We have wept and we 
have rejoiced together, and in him we have ascended to 
a relationship which even the divine Word regards as the 
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highest known to mortals.!’ Ah, my brethren, who has not 
suffered from betrayal? What soul has not been dejected, 
even to despair, by the venom of the whisperer? How 
many of us have not had reason to deplore the violation 
of confidence, the vengeful misuse of intimacy, the cruel 
misrepresentation which won all its credibility because 
knowledge was debased to hatred, and friendship was 
betrayed by perfidy? There is no arrow so poisonous in 
its wound and so certain in its aim as that which is shot 
from the bow of an estranged friend. 

Nor may we omit another way in which friendship is 
betrayed, and of which Judas is pre-eminent in infamy. In 
his heart of hearts, he was full up of deceit, and while huge 
deception may be the resultant of a long series of petty 
meannesses, it is also, let us never forget, the sentence 
which the moral Governor of the world may pass upon 
those who, refusing to retain God in their knowledge, ‘‘are 
given over to a reprobate mind,” in which deceit, with 
changeful visage and chameleon glance, beguiles the inno- 
cent, the trusting, and the frail. Deceit is ever akin to 
lying. The deceiver pursues his slimy path because he is 
a liar. Upon such Eternal Truth has decreed the doom of 
the damned. Deception was practised in Paradise upon 
our first parents. It is expressed, with native insolence and 
callosity, in the answer of the first murderer, when he had 
reddened the virgin earth with his only brother’s blood. It 
is the inalienable stain upon the soul of Jacob, who, at the 
bidding of an unprincipled and ambitious mother, skulked 
behind the fur of goat’s-skin to deceive his father, aged, 
infirm, and blind, and in the high Name of the God of truth 
uttered a lie, with sanctimonious insincerity. It led David 
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to the commission of a sin, which caused tears of blood to 
mark his face, and crimes, hideous and horrible, to curse 
his home. Falsehood and tyranny; murder and adultery ; 
shame, and an entail of woe, arose out of David's deceit, 
and of David’s betrayal of a woman, of a friend, of a sacred 
trust. Is this limited to the Hebrew monarch? Are we 
strangers to the agony which the name of David in this 
cruel connection suggests? Betrayal by deceit is the awful 
inscription which a just God pens over thousands of our 
sisters. Oh, my brothers, believe it, London by lamplight 
is a frightful commentary upon betrayal and deception. 
Regent Street, Oxford Street, Piccadilly, are walked by 
those who were once as pure as our sisters. ‘They once 
rejoiced as we do, in the most disinterested love outside 
that in the Saviour’s mighty soul, the love of mother. 
Thousands of them, with the gaze of holy innocence and 
with their little hands clasped in prayer, offered a child’s 
worship to our common God and Father. Many of them 
have been probably confirmed ; some of them have partaken 
of the holy meal which their Lord and ours instituted “ the 
same night in which He was betrayed.” But they are now 
abandoned to the vilest condition. The voice of prayer is 
exchanged for the hoarse scream of ribald blasphemy. 
Innocence has been exorcised by guilt. Memory is a very 
hell, whose gates swing open when the doors of the gaol, 
the hospital, or the workhouse, close behind them. 

Ask them, if you will, to account for their most 
appalling transformation? Ask them, if you dare, what you 
have done to reclaim those for every one of whom Christ 
has died? Ask them, aS you ought, to remember even 
in degradation that they are of the sex of the mother of 
our Lord? Answers varied and sad will be given you. 
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They will show you that ruin has waited upon lawless 
curiosity ; upon impatience of toil, of industry, of scant 
wage, and of squalid homes. They will tell you of self-will, 
of vanity, of restraint that was intolerable, and of the reck- 
lessness which is engendered by intemperance. But, believe 
me, the account which the vast majority have to give is— 
they were betrayed. Promises which appealed to the 
strongest instincts of women were freely made. ‘They were 
conditioned upon sin, upon dishonour, upon infamous 
selfishness. Money, jewellery, amusement, debased the 
deceit to its meanest level, and ‘the innocent blood” was 
betrayed. 

I shall be told that this is commonplace, and that 
the heinousness of the moral murder disappears partly in 
the consent of the victim, and partly in the frequency of 
the act. Such ethics have no place in the laws of God. 
Betrayal is, in His holy and truthful estimate, dissembling. 
This is hypocrisy, prosecuting its hideous plot in servile 
obedience to selfishness, the foulest. And he who so 
debases human language to counterfeit human love, and 
thereby entices that he may ruin, has his image in the 
treachery of the savage who first robs the dead soldier of his 
uniform, and then, adorned with helmet, belt, and sword, 
makes his way to the battalions of a fallen comrade, there 
to deal out unexpected death. From such a sin, in any 
form, may God in His unmerited and munificent mercy 
deliver every one of us for the sake of Him Whose soul was 
harrowed by manifold anguish, but by no anguish more 
awful in its nature, or more frightful in its effects, than that 
which at every stage in its development increased in 
malignity, and which is for ever associated with the infamous 
treachery of Judas Iscariot. 
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SERMON VII. 
THE AGONY OF DENIAL} 


“Then they took Him, and led Him, and brought Him into the 
high priest’s house. And Peter followed afar off. And when they 
had kindled a fire in the midst of the hall, and were set down 
together, Peter sat down among them. But a certain maid beheld him 
as he sat by the fire, and earnestly looked upon him, and said, This 
man was also with Him. And he denied Him, saying, Woman, I 
know Him not. And after a little while another saw him, and said, 
Thou art also of them. And Peter said, Man, lam not. And about 
the space of one hour after another confidently affirmed, saying, Of a 
truth this fellow also was with Him: for he is a Galilean. And Peter 
said, Man, I know not what thou sayest. And immediately, while he 
yet spake, the cock crew. And the Lord turned, and looked upon 
Peter. And Peter remembered the word of the Lord, how He had said 
unto him, Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny Me thrice. And Peter 
went out, and wept bitterly.”—Sr. LUKE xxii. 54-62. 


WE propose to consider the agony of denial. It is a 
further step in the dark and downward descent of Jesus to 
mortality and to misery. Unlike the betrayal by Judas 
Iscariot, prophecy has not prepared us for this incident. 
Like the scene in the Garden of Gethsemane, it comes upon 
us without the lightsome rays of the earlier revelation ; 
without the foresight of holy men of old, whether in song, 
in prediction, in historic personality. The spirit of prophecy 


1 Preached in Norwich Cathedral, Lent, 1891. 
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has not prepared us by any testimony for this admonitory 
failure by St. Peter, nor for the anguish which it brought to 
the Lord Jesus Christ. It comes upon us as one of the 
events which are included in the closing scenes of the 
Saviour’s Passion. It is related in terms the most dis- 
passionate. There is not a tint of moral discolouration in 
the records. They are cold, factful, brief. Nor is this 
unique feature of sacred writing unimportant. It is, at 
least, suggestive that the evangelists of Heaven should be 
the very persons to perpetuate their own perfidy, discredit, 
“and even cowardice. Of them all, no character is at once 
so attractive and so repellant as is that of St. Peter. He 
illustrates what appears in sacred literature frequently, and 
what is being daily wrought out before our eyes. ' Men fail 
in their strong points. Our meanest vices are ever in the 
neighbourhood of our noblest virtues.) Let us study the 
denial of St. Peter, and may we appreciate the agony which 
it assuredly brought to our dear Lord. 

We notice, then, that it took place after the Last Supper, 
and consequently after the Master had instituted the Sacra- 
ment of His most blessed Body and Blood. Our Lord 
had washed His disciples’ feet during the progress of the 
meal. He had experienced the earnest exception which 
St. Peter took to an act of which he honestly regarded 
himself as most unworthy. He was, in the depths of con- 
viction, abject, and without an approach to a claim upon such 
amazing condescension. Whoever else might be refreshed 
by the ablutions of the Lord, St. Peter’s mind was made 
up: ‘Thou shalt never wash my feet.” Our Lord, in one 
sentence—emphatic, inclusive, effective—disposed of St. 
Peter’s objection, and since He had made participation with 
Him to depend upon cleansing, the apostle, with a depth 
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which has since been sounded by every saved soul, craved 
that it should include head and hands as well as feet—a 
plea which drew from the Saviour a sentence which is a 
compendium of personal religion, and an intimation of the 
moral uncleanness by which their little company was 
defiled: ‘“‘ Ye are clean, but not all.” 

At that meal Judas was present. We have seen him 
depart from the room, his soul as a stage on which resolve 
the most wretched and perfidy the basest were combined 
for action. We have seen him tread the road in the star- 
light, and make his way to the council chamber of the 
Sanhedrin, there to arrange an act of treachery which has 
never been surpassed in the annals of infamy. Before he 
left his Lord and his brethren, the Saviour had intimated, 
and with increasing clearness, the way in which His death 
would be accomplished. He would be “betrayed.” Of 
those who were present no one was so eager as to the 
identity of the traitor as St. Peter. It was he who, through 
St. John, drew from our Lord words which assigned the 
deed to Judas. We also know that again and again St. 
Peter was warned of his denial. Each announcement 
seemed to arouse more vehement protestations, until the 
impetuous and ardent soul of the apostle had no further 
adjuration to offer. ‘Thus we regard the time of the denial 
as important. It shows us the Saviour’s need of all the 
sympathy that loving hearts could manifest, and the utter 
bereavement which He endured. The agony of betrayal 
was succeeded by the agony of denial. Sorrow after sorrow 
swept in upon the soul of Him who had so often transmuted 
sorrow into joy. The boldest had proved to be, save one, 
the basest. He who said his courage was unblenching even 
unto death, was overmastered by cowardice, and he thus 
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made it easy for his brethren to justify the record of them- 
selves: “All the disciples forsook Him and fled.” Their 
Master stood alone, and His loneliness is one of the most 
melancholy studies in the history of the Passion. 

The particulars which mark the defection of St. Peter 
are recorded with precision. They are, all too generally, 
overshadowed by the great and humiliating history of which 
they form part. Even if this were not so, many minds are 
impatient of details. The issue to which they lead is 
accepted, but the series of circumstances by which the end 
is accomplished is frequently overlooked. And yet, when 
these circumstances concern our Lord, our interest must 
be quickened, and our souls may receive instruction, 
whether in the way of warning or of consolation. ‘This is 
especially so in our present study. The details of St. Peter’s 
denial have to do with each commission of that sin, and the 
deepening guilt which darkened its perpetration. Each of 
the four evangelists records our Lord’s prediction of St. 
Peter’s fall, The synoptic writers accentuate the suggestive 
fact that “he followed afar off,” which is not recorded by 
St. John. 

This is a most unwelcome revelation of the apostle. We 
see him separated from the Saviour. He is following, but 
not so closely as to indicate his association with Jesus. 
The adherent is being lost in the apostate. The disciple 
is being degraded to the level of a deserter. Love is being 
chilled to lethargy. The ice of the coward is freezing the 
soul of the Rock-man. May he not have been endeavour- 
ing to assume the carelessness of an indifferent spectator? 
Was not his mind so possessed of one idea that he became 
as blind to every other as was the infamous Judas? And 
hence it was that every admonition which was voiced by 
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the exact correspondence between Christ’s prediction of 
the betrayal and its fearful fulfilment was lost upon him, 
and he who drew the sword and with dreadful dexterity 
smote off the right ear of the high priest’s servant, soon 
regarded complicity with his Master as a personal dis- 
honour to be repudiated with vehemence, yea, with oaths 
of scorn. He had, moreover, seen the band who accom- 
plished the arrest of the Saviour stagger back and fall to 
the ground. The powers of the Most High were His, to 
indicate His Deity ; to establish His identity ; to overwhelm 
His enemies ; to strengthen His friends. These too were 
afforded in vain to the apostle. Every appeal to love and 
to fidelity which was made in silence by the utter desola- 
tion of the Christ, every incentive to stedfastness which 
arose from the memory of his ardent and unreserved 
pledges, and from the transcendent importance of con- 
sistency, was consigned to oblivion. His leaden feet 
moved slowly towards the palace of the high priest. 

And the more carefully and exactly we realize the scene, 
the more exquisite seems the agony of denial. The high 
priest’s house occupied at least three sides of a quadrangle, 
which was open to the skies. ‘There were rooms on three 
sides, and the entrance was on the fourth. In the open, 
or court, a fire was kindled, around which the servants 
were gathered, chatting, in all probability, about the life 
and work and end of Him Whose fame was winged, by 
word and deed, throughout Judzea, Samaria, and Galilee, 
and, for aught we can tell, regarding the betrayal by Judas 
with satisfaction, as indicating either the bursting of a 
political conspiracy, or the collapse of religious imposture. 
Our Lord, His hands bound as a prisoner, crossed the 
court, accompanied by St. John. He “ went in with Jesus 
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into the palace of the high priest.” St. Peter had not yet 
arrived. He had no desire to cover the distance rapidly. 
When at length he reaches the palace, through whose 
open porch he saw his manacled Master pass, he dared not 
venture a step inside. His eye g4zed ; his heart beat ; his 
energy waned, for beyond the outside he cid not move. 
His cruel reluctance seems to have corresponded with what 
he may have considered to/ be a fortunate coincidence. 
The woman who kept the door had orders to limit the 
number of those who would enter the house. It needed 
the intercession of St. John to overcome her objection to 
St. Peter's admission. She allowed him to bring “in Peter.” , 
He took his seat amongst the slaves, and, with an affectation 
of apathy, endeavoured, one may well believe, to conceal 
emotions which it would be inhuman to imagine were not 
agitating the deepest depths of that strange and strong, 
yet weak, nature. The place which the apostle occupied 
illustrates the reign of Providence in and over what we 
regard as trifles. He sat in such a position that either the 
glow of the fire or its light shone full upon his features.? 
How often have we known of every arrangement being 
made to perfect some plan, or scheme, or purpose, with the 
most studied care, and the most anxious regard to design 
and to completeness, and yet all is undone by some simple 
trifle being omitted, or disregarded, as of no consequence 
whatever, and as being most unlikely to affect the issue 
the success of which commanded such attention, thought, 
and care! So it was here. The golden glow of the fire or 
the flicker of the lightsome flame fell precisely upon the 
face of the one man in that group upon whom it was of the 
gravest consequences that it should not fall ! And with 
2 St. John xviii. 15. 2 St. Luke xxii. 56, mpds 7d das. 
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his face thus illuminated and his every feature revealed, his 
affectation of indifference appeared to the maid to be the 
meanest dissimulation, She stared upon him through and 
through. With eyes that neither blinked nor moved,! but 
that were set with the firmness of high assurance and con- 
viction and wonder, she challenged the apostle’s position, 
and asserted his connection with the Prisoner: ‘“‘ This man 
was also with Him. But he denied, saying, Woman, I 
know Him not.”? That first denial was uttered—not to 
the maid alone—but speaking to all who were around the 
fire or in the court. ; 

The apostle now moved from a position which must 
have become intolerable. The prediction of the Lord 
must, moreover, have sounded as a very alarum in his ears. 
Did he hope by changing his place, by leaving the slaves 
who were gathered round the fire, to render denial a second 
or a third time improbable or impossible? Would he avoid 
any further incriminating inquisitiveness on the part of 
those who were assembled? Would he take care not to 
provoke conversation by his presence? Would he avoid a 
debate as to his identity? Or what—may he not have 
thought ?—should occur if, from the apartments which 
overlooked the open square, there gazed the eyes of Him 
-to Whom in a few weeks this same Peter, in a most urgent 
supplication, gave the title of Heart-knower? Or what if 
his younger associate, St. John, came out and recognized 
him, or was appealed to by the maid who brought him in 
at the request of St. John ? 

1 The word here used by St. Luke is employed by him twelve 
times, and, with the exception of 2 Cor. iii. 7, 13, is used by him alone. 
It is employed by medical writers to denote a peculiar fixed look, such 


as is indicated by the word ‘* stare.” 
2 St, Luke xxii, 56, 57. 
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We may not affirm, from the sacred records, which of 
these considerations caused the apostle to leave the slaves 
among whom he sat and the fire by whose light he was 
detected. We do know, however, that after the first denial 
he went ‘out into the porch,” where he was challenged 
again by “another maid,” and where his first denial pre- 
pared the way for the second and the darker, because it 
was accompanied by an cath. | It would appear, especially 
from St. John’s account, that St. Peter now returned to the 
court, and “stood and warmed himself.” He was there for 
“about the space of one hour,” memory reviving the search- 
ing words of his Master, conscience accusing him for his 
inconsistency, and, we may not doubt, agitated by all that 
had transpired. His moral position was humiliating. Dis- 
comfited by his first denial, he left the court, and apparently 
sought refuge from further confusion by withdrawing out- 
side. Discomfited there again, he—restless, curious, 
anxious—returned to the fire, now standing, when on the 
first occasion the assumption of unconcern enabled him to 
sit. 

How long that hour seemed to the dejected apostle, we 
may only imagine. At its close he was again recognized, 
and with the strength of statement which expressed the 
conviction of undoubted knowledge: ‘Did I not see thee 
in the garden with Him?” The inquiry aroused the passion 
of the apostle to a white heat of indignation. ‘Then 
began he to curse and to swear, saying, I know not the 
Man.” The triple denial is complete. The apostle saves, 
yet in a very real sense loses, his life. And all the warnings 
of the Lord are apparently forgotten, until, as St. Luke 
alone informs us, “the Lord turned and looked upon 
Peter.” He overheard all. He saw the apostle in the 
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distance, walking with measured and tardy steps towards 
the palace. He beheld his reluctance to cross its threshold, 
as well as the intercession of the younger disciple. He 
observed him enter the court, and affect an indifference 
which must have been far from the realities of such a 
nature. He heard him deny Him once. He beheld him 
leaving a place which was full of shame, and not free from 
peril. He heard the second denial, and He saw him stand 
in the court again. 

And now, manacled, mocked, and wronged by the 
most tyrannical burlesque of justice the world has ever 
known; heckled by witnesses who were perjured by the 
high priest, who bought His life for the price of an abject 
slave; condemned to die by the most infamous of all 
plebiscites—that which shrieks for the life of its victim 
through the unrelenting passion of religious frenzy; spat 
upon by the coarse hangers-on of all such scenes ; buffeted 
here, while these Roman soldiers opened their iron-gloved 
hands and smote Him ;—the disowned, deserted, despised, 
and desolate Christ turned! The proceedings in the rooms 
off the open court admit, apparently, of this turning of the 
Saviour. ‘He looked upon Peter.”? [That look, as the 
purpose of that turning, was the crisis in the apostle’s 
spiritual history. It set the springs of memory working as 
they never worked before. The love and the tenderness, 
the words and the admonition of the recent months, arouse 
from a past in which they had lain as if dead, dead, dead. 
They spoke with a voice which quivered with love. They 
revealed, as nothing but love can reveal, the beauty of the 
Nature against which the apostle had sinned, and the base- 
ness of the act by which the Christ had been denied. 


1 St, Luke xxii. 61, 
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With tottering step, and bursting heart, and guilt black as 
the blackest night, darkening his soul; with ideas which 
now united him, not to John, but to Judas, he recrossed 
the threshold, and, in the gloom of what must have been to 
him the dreariest night he ever spent, “he went out and 
wept bitterly.” § 

And now we may reflect upon the intensity of agony 
which the apostle’s perfidy inflicted upon our Lord. It 
was caused, doubtless, by the intensity of His affection. 
His love went out, in all its purity and its enthusiasm, 
upon men, They were—notwithstanding the moral and 
spiritual havoc which sin had perpetrated—the children of 
a heavenly Father. They were the brethren—false-hearted 
and frail—of the Son of God. He loved them intelligently, 
intensely, individually. St. Peter, moreover, was one of 
the chosen twelve, whom He had called “friends,” and the 
apostle was included in that most tender designation. ‘To 
St. Peter, moreover, a special revelation of His Person was 
vouchsafed. And now, in the hour of darkness, disaster, 
and degradation his fear overmastered his courage ; false- 
hood trampled upon truth; and the confidence, which in 
high words left itself no reserve, was supplanted by moral 
cowardice and by shame. 

Had our Lord loved less, His agony would have been 
immeasurably reduced. To St. Peter the privilege of 
peculiar intimacy had been extended. He was one of 
the three favoured apostles who had witnessed the raising 
of Jairus’s daughter. He was on the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion, and that scene made an indelible impression upon his 
mind. He was in the Garden of Gethsemane, and knew 
something of that terrible incident. Such special intimacy, 
so lovingly extended to St. Peter, would no doubt deepen 
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the agony of His denial, Even in our shallow lives, the 
opening up of our hearts, of our sorrows, or of our joys, to 
one in whom we trust is made on the assumption of enduring 
love, of unalloyed affection, of cementing sympathy. We 
love to allow a friend to understand us, through and through, 
because we rely upon hi: enduring affection. Nor are there, 
in this scene of sorrow and of vicissitude, many influences 
more tender or more mighty in their tenderness than those 
which are generated by mutual interchange of the con- 
fidences of affliction, of apprehension, of grief, or of effort. 
To know a soul in adversity is to love that soul in futurity. 
' This helps us to recognize the grief which St,.Peter 
brought here and now to our Lord. Beside all which; those 
who were gathered in that open court, in the chilly hours of 
the night, knew, by various and converging facts, that he 
was no ordinary adherent. ‘They would couple the act of 
betrayal with his triple denial. Both would encourage and 
even inflame the rude and the coarse to heap indignity the 
most despicable and insult the most insolent and arrogant, 
and outrageous upon the desolate Prisoner, Who was sold 
by one follower and scouted by another. Soldier and slave, 
Levite and priest, would make contumely their amusement, 
ridicule their mirth, and cruelty their base enjoyment. 
Each could cite the apostle who denied Him to justify his 
heartless iniquity. Each could hush the whisperings of 
conscience about the possible innocence of the manacled 
Jesus by the base bargaining of one and the loud-oathed 
scorn of another. And thus, in the violation of love’s con- 
fidence and in the infliction of the multiplied wrong which 
was produced thereby, we see something of the Saviour’s 
agony through the saint’s denial. 
Nor may we doubt that another element in His anguish 
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was His typical and translucent spirituality, confronted as 
* it was with the grovelling materialism by which it was 
surrounded and assaulted. It is given to the spiritual mind 
to see thought, principle, and individual as God beholds 
them. This is the highest experience of perception outside 
heaven. Some men ask us betimes to view life, with its 
honours, its advantages, its acquisitions, from within the 
narrow limits of our sick-bed. The invitation is well 
meant, but it is not healthy. It appeals to conditions 
which are depressing and transient, and in each case are 
unworthy. Other men entreat us to survey our lives from 
a later and more solemn point of view, viz. the bed of 
death. This must probably be done by many, whether 
they will it or not, and, truth to say, the device has been 
used by some ecclesiastics with terrible power and for 
insatiable greed. History bears witness that no palm has 
so itched as that which bore the Host to the bed of some 
departing Dives. The fact is that he who views life as 
God views it is the spiritually minded man. To him the 
invisible is the real. ‘The visible is the unreal, the transient, 
the ephemeral. 

And our Blessed Lord and Saviour saw both as 
none of us may see. But in proportion as we have His 
spirit, His sight is ours, His estimate is ours. This 
spirituality of perception, being of the essence of divine 
life, follows the laws by which life is governed. Amongst 
these must be reckoned the grief which spirituality endures 
when the objects of its love are enslaved by the material ; 
are blind to the splendour of moral beauty, and are seen to 
cower before the false and the base, and even the brutal. 
This our Lord beheld in His apostle. He saw His pro- 
fessed friend stumble and stagger in the presence of 
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mendacity, of meanness, of envy. He saw him assume an 
indifference which even the common chivalry begotten of 
a common lot should have chased from his heart. He 
saw his soul possessed of craven terror, when the echoes 
from the room in which his Master was being brow-beaten 
reached his ear. He saw him gathering up his guilty 
resolve to overwhelm the staring incrimination of the maid, 
whose eye was then a greater dread than the death he again 
and again proclaimed his readiness to face. He knew that 
the Babel voices of men, and the party chatter of the jealous 
priests, and the jostling of ruffian soldiers, and the mockeries 
and the blasphemies and the insults were more influential 
with Peter than the ultimate triumph of principles and of 
promises which were represented by Christ. 

And in this knowledge, which spiritual souls have 
of the meanness of materialism, we see another factor in 
the agony of our Lord, through the apostle’s denial. In 
the shame which he felt at being considered an adherent of 
Christ there is the clearest evidence of his unspirituality. 
This, to incarnate love, and to trusting friendship, would 
bring grief, and woe, and anguish. 

And once again. The anguish of our Lord was due to 
St. Peter’s dread of consequences. If ever the fear of man 
brought a snare in which the soul of an apostle was caught ; 
if ever a follower of our Lord tripped in the tangled skein 
which is always woven when one false step is taken, it was 
here. He saw that the priests had in their hands now the 
one Personage in the country Who had given them reason 
to fear His words, His works, His life. They held Him in 
the tenacious and unyielding grip of enraged, unpitying, 
and revengeful ecclesiasticism. He had been betrayed to 
them by one disciple. Nine had not only forsaken their 
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Master, but to do so they had given wings to their feet. 
St. John was alone, in the high priest’s house, with the Lord. 
With that solitary exception, Christ was hopelessly desolate 
and as hopelessly deserted. St. Peter knew, by the powerful 
instinct which somehow comes to men when the worst is 
reached, that escape was impossible to the Christ. This 
would impress him the more because every statement which 
He had made respecting the closing scenes in Jerusalem 
was being fulfilled. All had been offended because of Him. 
One had betrayed Him. He had denied Him, and even 
the very bird whose crowing was to mark his abysmal 
apostasy illustrated the stern reality of both prediction 
and performance. 

These circumstances would contribute to the terror which 
oppressed his soul. He feared the consequences of owning 
Christ. Here, again, the agony of our Lord was due to the fact 
that men would disbelieve Who He was, because one who 
knew Him well had denied Him. They would reject what 
He declared, since one who heard so much declined to 
own Him, and did so thrice over, and each time with an 
aggravation of vehemence which the holy Gospels are 
careful to record. Was there nct unspeakable agony in the 
heart of Jesus when an apostle, who had heard His awful 
utterances respecting the consequences of confession and 
of denial, publicly, and under conditions which were calcu- 
lated to fan every spark of friendship, of chivalry, of love 
into a white flame, appeared to prefer the issues of denial 
to the blessings of confession ? 

We may thank God for the preservation of this history. 
May He give us grace to apply the lessons it is designed 
to teach! May He help us ever to remember the muni-* 
ficence of the mercy which is proclaimed by the fact that 
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he who denied our Lord in the hour of His desolation was 
amongst the first of those to whom He appeared after His 
resurrection, thus indicating His forgiveness of cruel wrong, 
and His readiness to restore to the apostle his conscious- 
ness of that love which his apostasy may have strained 
and his remorse must have assured him he had for ever 
forfeited ! ; That appearance of the risen Saviour to him 
who had, with such ever-deepening turpitude, deserted and 
disowned Him, reads out, in accents of love, clear and 
sweet and strong, a doctrine of which this poor world of 
ours needs to be reminded. Forgiveness of injuries is a 
virtue which is very far from being commonplace in the 
experience of our little lives. It is sometimes deferred 
until it can be deferred no longer. It is occasionally 
exercised when men feel the chill of death enveloping 
their shuddering powers, and when the clammy grave is all 
but open before their closing eyes. The years that passed 
between the perpetration of the wrong and its forgiveness 
were years of sullen apathy, of icy coldness, of social 
estrangement, Worse still, the wrong-doer may have passed 
away, penitent or impenitent, and without the word of 
reconciliation, and likewise he that suffered the wrong. 

May we remember this as well as the magnanimity of 
the risen Saviour. The apostle denied Christ in His 
weakness, in His loneliness, in His abject humiliation. 
Christ owned the apostle in His resurrection glory, and 
when the mightiest manifestation of Omnipotence had 
been vouchsafed and even displayed. Such wealth of 
tenderness would transmute every power and principle and 
thrill of the fisherman’s nature, which had been lowered 
and vulgarized by the essential meanness of cowardice, 
into the loftiest chivalry, the noblest devotion, and the 
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most splendid self-sacrifice ; thus teaching us to forgive— 
to forgive speedily, to forgive magnanimously. Ay, and 
more. Here we learn the weakness of our own hearts, 
and the danger of trusting to resolution, however strongly 
expressed and affectionately uttered. The apostle seemed 
ready enough to follow Christ so long as danger was 
distant, and so long as His miracles of mercy and His 
teachings of wisdom brought him influence, popularity, and 
even security. But when peril touched Him, and hatred 
yelled for His blood, and treachery and fanaticism com- 
bined to murder Him, these tests revealed the man, and the 
man denied his Master. 

Believe it, these tests are still applied. Men openly 
confess Christ, in religious society, in the great congrega- 
tions, and amid the congenial atmosphere, perhaps, of our 
domestic lives. The miracles which He works in our 
crowded parishes, in our mission stations, in the far-off 
lands which are being won as His inheritance, encourage 
us to move at His call and to march beneath His floating 
standard. The words which He speaks from out His 
holy gospels, ever increasing in depth, in meaning, in pre- 
science of the wants of successive generations, centuries, 
and cycles; the doctrines which prayerful patience and 
spiritual insight are spelling out of His syllables, which 
seem surcharged with adaptabilities to the unfoldings of 
the highest and the latest system of ethics, of morals, of 
philosophies ;—these strengthen our confidence in the 
abiding duration of His law, in the unique comprehensive- 
ness of His message to mankind, in His possession of the 
totality of truth. Who would not confess a Master so 
potential in His pity? Who would not be the disciple of a 
Teacher Whose tenets touched universal man at all points ? 
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But open the doors within which the work of life 
is being done. Follow, ay, the ardent adherent to the 
workshop, to the mart, to the counting-house. Pursue 
him to the office of the broker, to the flags of the Ex- 
change, or to the club. Take your place by his side amid 
the hospitalities of society, or even amid the interludes of 
business engagements. In all these scenes, and a thousand 
more, Christ is on His trial. The grand question to be 
answered by each and by all is the old question: What 
shall be done with Him? Is it a libel upon my brethren 
to say that He is frequently and even cruelly denied? Do 
I traduce the religion of multitudes when I affirm that 
there are crowds who profess and call themselves Christians 
who, while no longer capable of shame in the avowal 
and commission of the foulest vice, will blush to the 
roots of their hair if suspected or if convicted of having 
yielded to the appeal of God, whether made by His Provi- 
dence, by His servant, by His Church? To you who 
have been Confirmed, and therefore admitted to the 
strengthening solemnities of His Holy Table; to others 
to whom He has spoken amid the ordinary experiences 
of daily life and daily labour; to all who own Him as 
Lord, there comes from our study an admonition which 
no man may disregard. Beware of the least denial of the 
principles, the doctrines, the claims of Christ. Distrust 
the strength of your own heart. Learn, however slowly, 
gradually, and even reluctantly, not to have any ‘‘con- 
fidence in the flesh.”? And if you have been so unhappy 
as to deny the Lord Jesus, then let the penitence of St. 
Peter have its due and ready place in your saddened soul. 
The look of love, which, like the gentlest air of heaven, 

1 Phil. iii, 3. 
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fell upon the heart-strings of his memory, will light on 
yours. ‘Tears, hot tears, will flow. They will be wiped 
away by the pierced hand. In the clearer glancings of 
eyes joyous with forgiveness you will behold your Saviour, 
mighty in His resurrection power, and nearer than ever 
in His restoring pity. 


THE AGONY OF INJUSTICE. 
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SERMON VIII. 
THE AGONY OF INJUSTICE}—Part I. 


‘The high priest then asked Jesus of His disciples, and of Ilis 
doctrine.” —ST. JOHN xviii. 19. 

Tuese words lead us from the courtyard of the high priest’s 
residence, across the threshold of the room in which our 
Lord, bound and desolate, is enduring the earliest expe- 
riences of His arrest. We leave behind us the fire glowing 
in the centre; the slaves gathered to its warmth; the maid 
in whose presence the Rock-man quailed, retreated, and fell ; 
and the gossip which the occasion and the betrayal most 
assuredly aroused. The step we have taken is short, but it 
introduces us to a scene which has no rival for interest and 
for awe in the varied and universal range of human tribunals, 

True, humanity, ancient and modern, has hung with 
bated breath upon the initiation and the conclusion of 
celebrated trials. Men have followed every detail of a 
leading case, or of a notorious prisoner, with unwearied 
patience and with intense interest. His aspect, his words, 
his demeanour, his food, his rest; the number and nature 
and character of his witnesses ; the capacity and experience 
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and forensic skill of his advocates; the conspicuous 
impartiality of the judge, and the issue of the investigation, 
have, ere this, furnished matter for speculation and for 
thought to millions. Each such case makes its contribu- 
tion to society, to security, and to civilization. Mankind is 
guided largely by the subtle forces which sway opinion, 
which regulate conduct, and which repress crime. Law 
courts are as often the moral armouries in which society 
stores its weapons of attack and of defence as temples in 
which justice is administered. To be this, there is one 
condition which does not admit of the most infinitesimal 
modification. Justice, fairness, right, must reign. 

As we read the gospel story—written with severest 
reserve—one may ask, after we have turned our back upon 
the fire in the open of the official residence of the high 
priest, and when we have entered into a room, which was 
never so sanctified and so depraved as when Christ stood 
within its confines, what, on the whole, was the character 
of the trial which ended in the death-sentence being passed 
upon the Prince of Life? We are, say, in His holy 
Presence. ‘There is the Judge of God’s chosen nation. He 
represents a principle and procedure which is age-long, 
and in the next order to sacred literature. There are the 
witnesses, There is the great council, whose members 
have a series of noble traditions, and are not without the 
inspiration which comes of a splendid past. And there is 
the Christ. He has been betrayed. He has been arrested. 
He is bound, and no doubt nervously observed by those 
whose iron hands wield iron swords and cruel clubs. Shall 
Christ have justice done Him? Of mercy no mention can 
be made. We know that ecclesiasticism, enraged, envious, 
sanguinary, had long resolved upon His murder. But justice 
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is a fundamental conception. Authority cannot survive its 
denial. Religion reinforces the demands which society 
makes for its maintenance, administration, and impartiality. 
The unwritten Magna Charta of humanity requires justice 
for every one who is arraigned. 

The Hebrews were committed to this by more solemn 
sanction than any nation known to history. With this 
high trust in their keeping, as the very Word of God, 
how was the trial of Jesus Christ conducted? Shall we 
find, as we study its details, that, in addition to the anguish 
which already lacerated His loving and sinless soul, a fiercer 
storm swept cver Him, in unreasoning gusts of judicial 
frenzy ; in wild swirls of sacerdotal vehemence ; in shameful 
and brazen violations of every principle which the love of 
God and the laws of man had formulated, to cover each 
defenceless head, to shield the sanctities of life, to preserve 
justice from the tyrannies of passion, from the cowardice of 
truculence, and from the petty intrigues of the partisan, the 
infamous, and the false? Yes, we shall see that the agony 
of injustice was another and even an unexpected feature in 
the closing scenes of the life of the Holy One and the Just. 

And here one cannot hesitate to observe that at no 
period in our Lord’s ministry was He so apparently abject 
as He was now. Never before was He so completely en- 
vironed by hatred, by vengeance, by assassination. The 
coils of the serpents of perfidy, of desertion, of priestly plots 
were around Him. The tangled skein of treacheries and 
of conspiracies which drew strength from His desolation and 
abandonment, and which found reason in language, which, 
wrested by unspiritual men, has since been the joy and 
hope of millions, was wound around Him again and again. 
And as we, by faith, behold Him in that saddest chamber 
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in all the world, the very intricacy of the plot, and the in- 
extricable entanglements of the position, suggest the idea 
that here was surely the place for miraculous interposition. 
He reminded St. Peter that power was still His. Legions 
of angels could, at His bidding, line the path between the 
garden and the Gazith hall. Nor needed He them to 
effect escape. He desired not that. He loved man too 
dearly. But supernatural power might, apparently, secure 
justice, rectify the president, admonish witnesses, and 
remind all that Hebrew law had its seat in the bosom of 
God. 

This, however, would not have been in keeping with our 
Lord’s wonted order. He never used the supernatural to 
effect that which was within man’s normal powers. And 
although, at first sight, it would appear to be likely that He 
might, by overwhelming wonder, place His identity beyond 
all doubt, yet closer reflection reminds us that our Lord 
never gave superfluous evidence. He vouchsafed proofs 
of His power. He committed these to the thoughts of 
men, ‘These given, and given with sufficiency, no higher 
evidence was afforded. This is one account of the absence 
of miracle from this chapter of our Lord’s history. Others 
might, doubtless, be forthcoming. But now He is in the 
presence of the highest authority His nation knew. The 
majesty of law is invoked. Justice, which is the birthright 
of the humblest, cannot be denied Him. We shall, alas! 
see that it was, and that from the opening to the end of 
this trial our Lord endured cruel wrongs. These were 
aggravated by violations of order, of procedure, and of 
principle which were astounding in their illegality. To 
see this we must be clear about the prevalent principles 
of Hebrew law, as well as about the regulations which 
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obtained respecting the time at which capital cases were 
tried, the attitude of the judge towards a prisoner, the value 
and use of evidence, and the bearing of each upon the 
accusation on which our Lord was arraigned. 

With regard to the law, we should make a grave mis- 
take if we limited the legislative code of the Hebrews to 
the law of Moses. They were, no doubt, governed, in 
the healthiest periods of their national life, by its precepts 
and rules, sacrificial, ceremonial, moral, and civil. They 
were reminded, with reiterated emphases, of the supreme 
importance of justice. The Book of the Covenant con- 
tained such injunctions as these: ‘ Thou shalt not raise 
a false report: put not thine hand with the wicked to 
be an unrighteous witness. Thou shalt not follow the 
many to evil, neither shalt thou bear witness in a cause 
so as to incline after the many to pervert justice.”* Again, 
‘Thou shalt not wrest the judgment of thy poor in his 
cause. Keep thee far from a false matter; and the 
innocent and righteous slay thou not: for I will not 
justify the wicked.” * In these words we have the explana- 
tion of the reluctance of the Hebrews to inflict capital 
punishment. |Human life was fenced round and round 
with details, safeguards, and precautions, Rather than 
incur the guilt of taking an innocent life, the prisoner was 
released, society being content to leave the matter with 
Him Who said, ‘‘I will not justify the wicked.” 

Later on similar enactments were repeated. “Ye 
shall do no unrighteousness in judgment.” ‘‘ In righteous- 
ness shalt thou judge thy neighbour.”* Respect of 
persons and the reception of gifts were forbidden. Fear 
of the rich and pity for the poor were specified as likely 
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to affect the judgment. God warned His people against 
both. Indeed, a cursory reference to the books of Moses 
will show the peculiar importance that God attached to 
the prevalence of justice. This principle was continuous. 
It was taken up when the written law was explained and 
expanded by oral traditions, which were at length embodied 
in a code, and were received as the sentiments by which 
constituted authority was guided, and by which the people 
were governed. 

Emanuel Deutsch has assured the world that the 
Talmud is a cyclopzedia of all law. Milman describes 
it as a “ wonderful monument of human industry, human 
wisdom, and human folly.”! One-third of the Talmud is 
what is known as the Mischna, and is almost altogether 
legal. It ‘superseded the original Mosaic constitution.” 
The Treatise Sanhedrin explains that which, in the study 
before us, would be otherwise obscure. It is full of historical 
matter as to the origin, power, and jurisdiction of these 
courts. Smaller crimes were judged by three members; 
greater crimes by twenty-three ; the greatest, those in which 
capital punishment might be inflicted, by the whole 
number, which was seventy-one. The interpreters of the 
Mischna were designated the Tanaim. When children 
reached the age of ten years, they were required to begin 
to learn it. 

In the legal tract already named there is a passage 
which is of such interest that it may well be quoted here. 
It shows the difference in the procedure of capital from 
criminal cases, and it sheds light, clear and strong, upon 
the Hebrew trial of our Lord. ‘ Money trials and trials 
for life have the same rules of inquiry and investigation ; 

* © Fistory of the Jews,” vol. iii, p. 45: 
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but they differ in procedure in the following points. The 
former require only three, the latter three and twenty, 
judges. In the former, it matters not on which side the 
judges speak who give the first opinions; in the latter, those 
who are in favour of acquittal must speak first. In the 
former, a majority of one is always enough ; in the latter, a 
miajority of one is enough to acquit, but it requires a 
majority of two to condemn. In the former, a decision 
may be quashed on review (for error), no matter which 
way it has gone; in the latter, a condemnation may be 
quashed, but not an acquittal, In the former, disciples of 
the law present in the court may speak (as assessors) on 
either side ; in the latter, they may speak in favour of the 
accused, but not against him. In the former, a judge who 
has indicated his opinion, no matter on which side, may 
change his mind ; in the latter, he who has given his voice 
for guilt may change his mind, but not he who has given 
his voice for acquittal.” 

It would be difficult to discover in jurisprudence any rules 
more likely to safeguard human life than these. We see 
this in the number of the judges; in the order, primary 
and influential, which was assigned to those who were 
in favour of acquittal; in the decided majority which the 
sentence of condemnation demanded, and in the power 
which even one dissentient possessed ; in the finality which 
was given to a sentence of acquittal; in the advocacy 
allowed to the accused, and denied to the accuser; and 
in the right given to a judge to reverse his opinion when 
adverse to the prisoner, but withheld if his opinion had 
been otherwise. 

The same care for human life, the same caution to ensure 
justice, appear in the following rules, which bear upon the 
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time when civil and capital cases might be tried. ‘‘ Money 
trials are commenced only in the day-time, but may be 
concluded after nightfall; the latter (capital trials) are 
commenced only in the day-time, and must also be con- 
cluded during the day. The former may be concluded by 
acquittal or condemnation on the day on which they have 
begun ; the latter may be concluded on that day if there 
is a sentence of acquittal, but must be postponed to a 
second day if there is to be a condemnation. And for 
this reason capital trials are not held on the day before 
a sabbath or a feast day.” 

Here, again, we recognize the sanction by which 
human life was safeguarded, and the authorized pre- 
cautions taken to secure justice. These further appear in 
the four great rules by which criminal law amongst the Jews 
was administered. There must be strictness in the accusa- 
tion, publicity in the discussion, full freedom granted to the 
accused, and assurance against all dangers or errors of 
testimony. Everywhere in the Mischna there was what a 
learned writer describes as an ‘‘almost ostentatious leaning 
to the side of the accused.” ‘The primary duty of the judge 
was to guard him. He was not allowed to ask him a 
question. ‘Our law,” says Maimonides, “ condemns no 
one to death upon his own confession.” “It is a funda- 
mental principle with us,” says Bartenora, “that no one 
can damage himself by what he says in judgment.” 

The legal position of witnesses, as well as their abso- 
lute agreement in evidence, attested the same principles. 
With us witnesses are always summoned to substantiate 
or to invalidate the indictment. Amongst the Hebrews, 
witnesses took the initiative; from their sworn evidence 
the accusation was formulated, and the least disagreement 
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in the evidence of the smallest allowable number, two, 
quashed the proceedings, and issued in the release of the 
accused, who had the right to call witnesses in his defence. 
No judge would dare to seek for witnesses, much less to 
hunt up false ones, He was, as has been stated, regarded 
as a sort of traditional counsel for the accused. 

Such are, in brief, the rules and principles which pre- 
vailed amongst the Jews in our Lord’s day. By these, Annas, 
Caiaphas, the lesser and the larger Sanhedrin, as well as the 
witnesses, were bound. We shall now see that, from first to 
last, the Hebrew trial of Jesus was marked by the most 
flagitious perversion of the principles of law, scriptural, 
ancient, traditional. We shall further see that every 
safeguard which had been provided to secure human life 
from injustice was ostentatiously ignored. The council 
of the nation calcined its splendid past in the flames of 
hatred, of frenzy, of rage. Injustice shrivelled every 
sense of rectitude, blasted every expression of law, and, we 
may well affirm, inflicted anguish the most exquisite upon 
the accused Christ. 

We have already seen that our Lord was arrested on 
the evening of Thursday. Night had gathered over the 
festive and the fatal city. It enveloped the Mount of 
Olives and the Garden of Gethsemane. The lanterns of 
the Judas-party—which are mentioned by St. John alone— 
were provided by the Sanhedrin. ‘They were necessary to 
the arrest. They indicate one of the appliances which 
show ‘ how,” as St. Luke informs us, He was to be betrayed. 
The Paschal moon shed its snowy light on sward, and tree, 
and mound, and city. But concealment might enable Him 
to elude their purpose, and lanterns and torches would 
enable them to make most scrutinizing search. These 
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show that Christ was arrested at night. His own words 
foretold it. After the arrest by the Roman band, and by 
the officials of the Sanhedrin, He was bound, and they “led 
Him away to Annas first; for he was father-in law to 
Caiaphas, which was the high priest that same year.”* He 
it was who “asked Jesus of His disciples, and of His 
doctrine.” 

This inquiry was wholly illegal and unjust. It was 
illegal to initiate criminal proceedings after sunset, or before 
a sabbath or a feast day. This order was respected when 
the two disciples who alone of the eleven were now in 
Christ’s neighbourhood, were arrested by the same San- 
hedrin, and were tried by the same intriguing family, 
‘Annas the high priest, and Caiaphas, and John, and 
Alexander, and as many as were of the kindred of the high 
priest.” By their influence, as expressing the vote of the 
council, the apostles were apprehended. ‘“ They laid 
hands on them, and put them in hold unto the next day, 
for it was now eventide.”* Nor may we doubt that the 
imprisoned apostles recalled again and again the different 
treatment to which our Lord was but a few weeks before 
subject. He was hurried to the palace, and, while the 
inquiry of Annas must have been altogether irregular, it was 
unquestionably illegal as to time. It was no less so because 
of the absence of witnesses, and the peculiar position which 
they occupied in such cases. They opened the trial. Their 
testimony furnished the facts upon which the Accused was 
arraigned. Witnesses, at such an hour, there were none— 
a fact which should have restrained Annas from his un- 
timely and prejudicial inquiry. 

Once more. We have seen that, by tradition and by usage, 
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Annas, instead of examining Christ, should have saved Him 
from examination by any one, especially at such a time, 
Christ being alone, unaccused, and undefended by witnesses, 
In this one and opening stage of the trial, we recognize 
four flagrant perversions of Hebrew law. Christ should not 
have been tried the day before either the sabbath or a 
feast ; or during the night ; or without witnesses; or by the 
high priest. How our blessed Lord regarded these, St. John 
alone informs us, ‘Jesus answered him, I spake openly 
to the world; I ever taught in the synagogue, and in the 
temple, whither the Jews always resort ; and in secret have 
I said nothing. Why askest thou Me? Ask them which 
heard Me, what I have said unto them : behold, they know 
what I said.” * 

In these words, which quiver with the sense of justice, 
we hear the Holy One reprimanding the high priest for 
his injustice. Christ reminds the petty priest that, high as 
he is in one sense, he is base in another. He has broken 
the silence with which the honour and the heart of ages had 
sealed the lips of authority. He has dispensed with wit- 
nesses, whose words should formulate the accusation, which 
was not even yet drafted. He appeals from tyranny to 
liberty ; from a secret and prejudiced and illegal inquiry to 
law, with its order, its witnesses, its rectitude. In a word 
—why should we hesitate to state it ?—Christ here stands 
upon His rights as a member of a polity which God had 
guarded, had shielded, had preserved. Its laws expressed 
the mind of Jehovah. They were full of the sacredness of 
life and of the holiness of justice. And these laws He 
knew were so far outraged. Moreover, one injustice en- 
genders another. ‘The illegalities of Annas encouraged the 
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illegality of his underlings, and hence the cruel insult of 
the servant, who struck the Saviour with a rod, and inquired 
in terms at once obsequious and scornful, “ Answerest Thou 
the high priest so?”1 Again does our Lord appeal to 
evidence, and in doing so He reminds those present of his 
rights as a Jew. 

We are next informed by St. John that, after this most 
irregular and unlawful proceeding, ‘ Annas sent Him bound 
unto Caiaphas the high priest.”* With this one statement 
St. John’s account of the ecclesiastical trial closes; but 
St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke enable us to gather 
what then transpired. Their accounts are far from being 
either full or clear. There are perplexities which we can 
hardly hope to unravel. But, as they stand, we may con- 
tinue our inquiry. We shall be led to no happier conclu- 
sion. High-handed injustice was perpetrated. 

The trial in its next stage was prosecuted by night. The 
difficulty of Caiaphas and his coadjutors was the absence of 
witnesses. This difficulty St. Matthew and St. Mark inform 
us was met and ultimately mastered by an act of unparalleled 
meanness, as well as of despicable injustice. The San- 
hedrin council employed their staff, in the hours of dark. 
ness, in hunting up witnesses, true or false, against the 
Accused! The indignity of this proceeding is lost in its 
turpitude. Here were men, who represented the eternal 
laws of right; who had offered sacrifices to the Most High; 
who had stood, in their order and in their turn, within the 
awful solemnities of the veil; whose right hands had 
sprinkled the mercy-seat with blood ; whose ancestors had 
witnessed the Shechinah, and who were familiar with the 
peculiar weight which Heaven attached to righteousness ;—* 
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here were these men, so damned by hatred, so debauched 
by impure servility to party, and so intoxicated by the 
deep draughts which a sanguinary sacerdotalism is ever 
capable of imbibing, that the gloom of night and the 
twilight of a March morning are given to working up wit- 
nesses to swear away the life of Jesus. St. Matthew and 
Mark tell us they were baffled, for ‘“‘they found none ;” 
“yea, though many false witnesses came, yet found they 
none”—none, that is, whose testimony was available to 
formulate the accusation which should be presented in due 
form to the whole council of seventy-one. St. Mark tells 
us why. “ Their witness agreed not together.”? The least 
divergence vitiated the evidence, annulled the proceedings, 
and either concluded the trial or afforded the accused the 
opportunity of summoning witnesses in his defence. But 
no witnesses were so summoned, ‘The trial was continued. 
Further evidence was called, notwithstanding the break- 
down of perjury. 

The travesty of justice which these proceedings illustrate 
will be intensified to horror and to indignation, when 
the oath which was put to the witnesses in capital cases 
by the high priest is here reproduced. “ Forget not, O 
witness, that it is one thing to give evidence in a trial as to 
money, and another in a trial for life. In a money suit, if 
thy witness-bearing shall do wrong, money may repair that 
wrong. But in this trial for life, if thou sinnest, the blood 
of the accused, and the blood of his seed to the end of 
time, shall be imputed unto thee. . . . Therefore was Adam 
created one man and alone, to teach thee, that if any witness 
shall destroy one soul out of Israel, he is held by the Scrip- 
ture to be as if he had destroyed the world ; and he who 

1 St. Mark xiv. 56, 
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saves one such soul to be as if he had saved the world... . 
For a man, from one signet ring, may strike off many 
impressions, and all of them shall be exactly alike. But 
He, the King of the king of kings, He, the Holy and the 
Blessed, has struck off from His type of the first man, the 
forms of all men that shall live; yet so, that no one human 
being is wholly alike to any other. Wherefore let us think 
and believe that the whole world is created for such as he 
whose life hangs on thy words.” 

These tremendous words—charged with anxiety for indi- 
viduality, and teaching the unpurchaseable value of even 
one life, and why—were uttered by the high priest to each 
witness. They were uttered by Caiaphas. They were 
uttered to his vassals, who must have been stone dead to 
their moral beauty as well as to their solemnity. They 
were uttered in the hearing of the All-holy Christ. Did He 
look Caiaphas full in the face as these words fell from his 
lips? Did He cast His glancings of anguish and of amaze- 
ment into the souls of those who were there at the bidding 
of the Sanhedrin to perpetrate every crime which this oath 
declared to be abhorrent to God and loathsome to man? 
Did these men—who with Judas are the three vilest of our 
race—venture to raise their eyes, to meet the looks of 
Love, of Light, of Truth? We know not. But we do 
know that, when “at the last came two false witnesses,” 
their testimony was again unequal. The divergence is 
preserved in the Gospels. It accentuates the unyielding 
injustice which was continued, for again it became impos- 
sible to draft the accusation ; again they were confronted 
with the requirement of the law as to accuracy in the 
charge ; again the Accused was entitled to acquittal and 
release, 
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At this point the Hebrew trial appears to ascend to its 
highest crisis. The Saviour, by His silence, practically 
withdraws. He gives no answer to a judge who had 
already trampled upon every principle and violated every 
regulation which he was supposed to revere and to repre- 
sent, Jesus will not refute men who have openly parted 
with honour, with truth, and with every lingering remnant 
of rectitude. They are left to themselves, so far forth as 
law is concerned. We have no means of knowing at what 
stage of the trial the whole council met; but we do know 
they were present when the final scene took place. May 
not the silence of the Saviour have been regarded as the 
opportunity to summon the seventy-one to whom alone 
belonged the power to pass sentence of death? This seems 
likely. 

St. Luke’s account lends itself to this idea. ‘As soon 
as it was day, the elders of the people and the chief 
priests and the scribes came together, and led Him into 


their council.”? 


Yet while he connects this corporate 
gathering of the Sanhedrin and their leading of Christ into 
their council with their inquiry, ‘‘ Art Thou the Christ ? tell 
us,” St. Mark connects it with the silence of Christ, and 
the formal uprising of the enraged president. .So far as 
our study is concerned, the point is not essential, although 
it is most interesting. What we do know is, that the 
question, which was probably put in anger by all, and which 
is given by St. Luke, was illegal. The high priest’s inquiry 
was also illegal, He had no right, under any conceivable 
condition, to interrogate the Prisoner. Nor was he en- 
titled to put the Lord upon His oath. And when He 
announced that He was the Messiah, the Son of the 
1 St. Luke xxii. 66. 
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Blessed, the continuous traditions of generations should 
have saved Him, since no confession was held to be pre- 
judicial to him who made it. This confession was regarded 
as blasphemy. It was not even hinted at by the disagree- 
ing witnesses. But being accounted blasphemy, the high 
priest, when it served his terrible purpose, conformed to 
law by rending his clothes, Witnesses are now unneces- 
sary. The sacerdotal robe is rent. The supreme moment 
at which the vote is to be taken has at length arrived. To 
the words, “ What think ye?” every scheme and plot and 
bargain had led. The fury and hatred and vengeance of 
all had now reached its goal, The atrocity of the priests 
and the mendacity of the witnesses had now attained their 
guilty end. 

Will the vote of the seventy-one be unanimous? Tyranny 
—malevolent and without any qualification—has prevailed 
so far. But even now one vote in the council may in- 
validate this, the hugest wrong that was ever done. Is 
there—is there one vote for Christ? Joseph of Arimathzea 
was a member of the Sanhedrin.! He “ had not consented 
to the counsel and deed of them.” Was he present? Did 
he vote? These questions can hardly be answered with 
confidence. 

And yet, may we not venture to believe that, aware as 
Joseph was of the fact that one vote would save the life 
of Christ, ‘and baffle all the infamies and the perfidies 
and the treacheries which had conspired against Him, 
he would be careful to be present and to record his vote? 
The timidity of his character is implied in the narrative. 
It explains his association with Nicodemus. But he knows 
human nature inadequately who forgets the rapidity with 
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which timid souls rise, under straining conditions, to the 
very highest degree of courage. Look at the character 
which is given in the Gospels of this good and just, but 
secret follower of the Saviour. Reflect upon his tenderness, 
and all that is suggested by his interview with Pilate. Is 
it probable he would ever have been described by St. Mark 
as going in “boldly” and craving the body of Jesus, if 
he had neglected to be present when Caiaphas put the 
question of life or death? Moreover, if he was absent 
he would have exposed himself to taunt and to scorn 
about indulging in safe attentions to the dead when 
he had lost the opportunity of befriending Him when 
living. Remember his knowledge of the value of a 
single vote in capital cases, and the probabilities will 
rise to moral certainty, that he was present when the vote 
was put, and that he voted against the condemnation of 
Christ. 

If this be so, then the sentence which was passed by 
the Sanhedrin at the close of the cause was as unjust 
as we have seen every step and stage in the preceding 
part of the trial to be. From the initial inquiry, personal 
and informal, to the final scene, when Christ stood in 
the presence of the guiltiest seventy men that ever lived, 
law was ignored, was outraged, was degraded. Injustice 
was openly perpetrated. The soul of Christ was harrowed 
by agony the depth of which may never be known, and 
although for us men and for our salvation, all this was 
endured in Christ’s progress towards the cross, yet the 
reign of divine sovereignty is by no means incompatible 
with human responsibility. We see not how or where these 
lines may meet. We wait to understand this until we are 
in the calm light of that Presence, whose earthly ministry 
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closed in a murder which was conceived in hatred, planned 
in jealousy, prosecuted in malignant mendacity, and per- 
fected in the most terrible injustice ever inflicted by man 
or ever beheld by God.? 


' The hours at which our Lord was arrested and tried are given, 
conjecturally, in a most useful work, ‘‘The Teacher’s Synoptical 
Syllabus,” by the Rev. Charles Neil. The seizure in the Garden is 
given as having taken place at 1a.m.; the trial before Annas, at 2a.m.; 
the trial before Caiaphas, at 3 a.m.; the close of the trial and the 
condemnation of Christ, at 4.30 a.m. ; the trial before Pilate, at 5 a.m.; 
before Herod, 5.30 a.m. ; the renewed trial before Pilate, 6 a.m. ; the 
order for the Crucifixion of Christ, 6.30 a.m. 
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SE RaON LX, 
THE AGONY OF INJUSTICE.—Part II. 


** What accusation bring ye against this Man?”—Sr. JOHN xvili. 29, 


Witu these magisterial words we pass from an atmosphere 
heated by white-hot frenzy into the ice-cold air of Roman 
law. They are the utterance of authority. ‘They are 
dignified. They are unbiassed. ‘They are just. Used as 
they were in the presence of an enraged and even sanguinary 
crowd of priests—every one of whom was confident that 
the Accused would die immediately—they seem haughty in 
their resolute demand, and were, of all words, the very 
ones which were calculated to madden the Sanhedrists, 
because they appeared to delay His death, and might even 
imperil their nefarious and illegal proceedings. The greater 
their desire that effect should be given, and speedily, to 
their vote, the more indignant and uncontrollable their 
vehemence at its possible postponement. 

The studied reserve which inspiration ever places upon 
scenes and persons which generally give free play to graphic 
writing, is nowhere more marked than here. ‘The incident 
is notified by St. John only. To his Gospel we are indebted 
for much that justifies Ebrard’s designation of it as “the 
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Gospel of Discourse.” He alone preserves this interro- 
gation. As we hear it, we remember where we are. 

The hall of judgment, in varied splendour, is illumined 
by the rising sun. Its magnificence inflates the pride and 
invokes the enthusiasm of Josephus. ‘‘ Between its colossal 
wings of white marble—called respectively Caesareum and 
Agrippeum, in the usual spirit of Herodian flattery to the 
imperial house—was an open space commanding a noble 
view of Jerusalem, adorned with sculptured porticos and 
columns of many-coloured marble, paved with rich mosaics, 
varied with fountains and reservoirs, and green promenades 
which furnished a delightful asylum to flocks of doves. 
Externally, it was a mass of lofty walls and towers and 
gleaming roofs, mingled in exquisite varieties of splendour ; 
within, its superb rooms, large enough to accommodate a 
hundred guests, were adorned with gorgeous furniture, and 
vessels of gold and silver.” * 

In this chamber Pontius Pilate presided. On that 
morning he had to conduct a trial the issue of which has 
so affected him that, wherever the religion of the Redeemer 
is known, the infamy of the procurator is immortalized in 
the words “suffered under Pontius Pilate.” Seldom, in 
the annals of law, have those who sought its intervention 
assembled in such a court. More seldom still has judi- 
cature been defiled by such a judge, or invoked by such 
appellants. Never in the history of mankind has there 
stood in the presence of justice such a Prisoner. 

Here a preliminary inquiry must be made and disposed 
of. Whence the necessity of this second trial? The 
Sanhedrin mockery of justice, pursued as we have seen 
during the night, had ended in a vote of condemnation, _ 


' Farrar’s “Life of Christ,” vol. ii, p. 365. 
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and the pronouncement that He was “guilty of death” as 
the punishment of blasphemy. The question is important 
when we remember that a very few weeks after this the 
proto-martyr St. Stephen was arraigned before the same 
Sanhedrin, and was, according to the Jewish law, stoned 
to death, without any reference to the procurator, and of 
course without a second trial. But his death was due to a 
sudden outburst of rage. It was tumultuary. It was amid 
a riot which the priests not only declined to suppress, but 
at which they openly connived. There was no trial what- 
ever. No question was put to the vote. No votes were 
taken. Sacerdotal vengeance, embrutalized by gnashing 
of teeth, was followed by the saint’s perception of the open 
heaven, the interceding Christ, and his triumphant con- 
fession. ‘Then they cried out with a loud voice, and 
stopped their ears, and ran upon him with one accord.” ? 
Such popular outbreaks were by no means unknown at this 
time. In the absence of the Roman governor, during the 
period when he resided at Czesarea, the Jews occasionally 
acted in a very summary way, especially if the exciting 
cause was religious, and if it did not touch the supremacy 
of Czesar. 

In the case of our Lord, Pilate was in residence. He 
had probably permitted the detachment of Roman soldiers 
to take part in arresting the Accused, and the proceedings 
now before him were in consequence of that arrest. Nor 
may we forget the fact which was proclaimed, in bitterness 
and in anger, in the reply which the Jews made to Pilate’s 
offhand dismissal of the case: “It is not lawful for us 
to put any man to death.” We may rest assured these 
words express the truth. The Jews had by this time 
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lost a power which was never so highly valued as at this 
moment. 

This has been challenged. Interesting controversies have 
been provoked by the historical statement here recorded 
by St. John. These concern the right of the Sanhedrin to 
try capital cases at all; the relationship of Roman authority 
to religious trials, sentences, and punishments; and the 
accuracy of the statement made in the Talmud, “that forty 
years before the destruction of Jerusalem the judgment of 
capital causes was taken away from Israel.” ‘The narrative, 
as it has come down to us, shows, first, that those who 
were most anxious to inflict death upon Christ declared 
they had no power to do so ; it shows, secondly, that Pilate, 
who desired to release Christ, acted from first to last as 
though life and death were in his hands alone. 

‘This is the fact. And the fact exhausts a prediction. 
The sceptre had departed from Judah. There was no law- 
giver now between his feet, for Shiloh had comet The 
sentence of the Sanhedrin must be endorsed by the Roman 
governor. Had this not been so, and had Pilate been in 
Czesarea, there is something to be said for the probability 
that death by stoning would have been inflicted. This 
was according to Jewish law,® and it hardly needs even 
imagination to deepen the conviction that those who had 
outraged every principle of law and every regulation by 
which it was customarily administered, would have stoned 
our Lord to death had they not been restrained by the 
feast, by the populace, and, above all, by the oppression 
of the procurator’s presence—a thought which is full of 
suggestion. We are reminded of the “ Divinity that shapes 
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our ends, rough-hew them how we will,” and of that 
order which no man may derange, even when every man 
appears to act upon whim, caprice, or the exactest reason. 
The divine purpose as to the redemptive work of Christ 
is indissolubly associated with the cross. Upon that the 
Son of man was to be lifted up. . Upon that the curse was 
to be borne. Upon that sin was to be judged. Is it too 
much to say that type and law and love were, speaking 
after the manner of men, now dependent for their expression 
and satisfaction and fulfilment upon the presence in the 
holy city of an unjust judge, and the loss by the Jews of a 
power the transcendent importance of which to them was 
never so necessary before? Has it ever been necessary 
since? ‘This we need not determine. But considerations 
such as these enable us to see something of the order of 
Providence. We get behind the history. We sce why this 
second trial took place. In our study of it we notice that, 
like the Hebrew trial, it has three sections. In that, we 
saw our Lord before Annas, before Caiaphas and a portion 
of the Sanhedrin, and before that same president and the 
full Sanhedrin. In this, we see Christ in the presence of 
Pilate; in the presence of Herod; and in the presence 
of Pilate again with the assembled council, when he 
announced the result of his remission of the Accused to 
Herod. 

The Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark depict out 
Lord, in a single word, as now ‘“‘bound.” ‘Those hands 
which were ever ready to bestow priceless and remedial 
mercies, and were soon to be extended in agony upon the 
cross, were now clasped, in the degradation of a criminal’s 
bondage. There is also, as St. Basil affirms, a cord around 
His neck, by which the Jews indicated, even though no word 
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was spoken, that He who was thus bound was doomed to 
death." 

Those who thus publicly led and degraded our Lord 
were troubled with a conscientious scruple. The mag- 
nificent hall to which they proceeded was not, or might 
not be, purified of leaven. It belonged to hateful Gentiles. 
It was associated with heathen domination, with splendid 
irreligion, with intolerable grandeur, and with the infamous 
and accursed Pilate. The very majesty of this temple 
quickened the moral loathsomeness which ceremonialism, 
as envious as it is servile, felt towards it from porch to chair, 
and from floor to ceiling. To have resolved for months to 
murder Jesus Christ ; to have hurried Him from Gethsemane 
to Annas, to Caiaphas, and to the council, after sunset, in 
the dark, and before the feast; to have made a bargain 
with the infamous traitor, and to have paid money to effect 
the arrest; to search the city during the night for witnesses, 
and to have secured a pair of perjured and hireling mis- 
creants to swear away the life of our Lord ;—these frightful 
atrocities were trifles and the veriest bagatelles to these 
sacerdotalists. But that leaven should defile a heathen 
hall of judgment, and the presence of it there should defile 
them, was so damnable that beyond its marble threshold 
they dare not enter ! 

The procurator recognizes their scrupulous religionism. 
**Pilate therefore went out to them.” The concession is 
dignified and courteous. He is now face to face with the 
highest ecclesiastical personages known to the subject 
nation. And if St. Basil's idea be correct, the cord around 
the neck of our Saviour would be understood at once by 


* St. Basil says this was the origin of the priestly stole. This opinion 
is quoted by Jeremy Taylor, 
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Pilate. He gazes at One Whose life is demanded by the 
crowd. 

The inquiry, “ What accusation bring ye against this 
Man ?” exhibits a fundamental difference between Hebrew 
and Roman law. In the former, the accusation was 
drawn from the evidence of the witnesses; in the latter, 
the accusation preceded and was the initial step in the 
trial, the procedure of which was accentuated by the suc- 
cessor of Pilate when St. Paul’s life was endangered. The 
words of Festus illuminate the inquiry of Pilate: “It is not 
the custom of the Romans to give up any man, before that 
the accused have the accusers face to face, and have had 
opportunity to make his defence concerning the matter laid 
against him.” ? 

Thus the demand for the criminal information is in 
accordance with the principle upon which Festus acted, as 
well as with the spirit and traditional usage of Roman law. 
It was an authoritative intimation that Pilate would review 
the whole case, and that, standing upon his rights as the repre- 
sentative of the imperial power, he would ignore the sentence 
at which the Sanhedrin had arrived, and possibly remove 
the degrading symbols from the neck and from the hands 
of Christ, and set Him at liberty. ‘The demand for the 
accusation receives a prompt and somewhat insolent reply : 
‘“‘Tf He were not a malefactor, we would not have delivered 
Him up unto thee.” ? 

This shows their objection to-all that Pilate’s rightful 
demand implies, and it further shows that what they required 
was not a rehearing of the cause, but the judge’s acquiescence 
in their condemnation of the Prisoner, and his endorsement 
of their sentence. He was not to inquire. He was not to 
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examine. He was to be done with preliminaries. He was 
only to fiat their conclusion. In a word, he was to debase 
imperial power by exercising it at the bidding of the priests. 
Pilate sees, with transparent clearness, the reality and the 
gravity of the issue. He refers the case back to them, to 
be tried by their law. They reveal at once their design 
and their humiliation, when they announced their inability 
to inflict death upon the Saviour. The proceedings have 
now reached what may be described as a deadlock. ‘They 
have ascended already to that point at which Pilate could 
have dismissed the case, released the Christ, and have 
administered justice. 

This privilege was speedily snatched from him. The 
enraged priests, with the desperate alacrity of vengeance, 
comply with the governor’s demands, concede his right to 
rehear the case, and, by a device as infamous as it was 
crafty, placed Pilate in a position from which he could only 
escape by an act of judicial murder. They abandon every 
reference to the religious aspect of the accusation, and with 
it Pilate’s reference to the operation of their own law. 
They now arraign Christ upon a charge which is purely 
political, and the terms of which we find in St. Luke’s 
Gospel: ‘We found this Fellow perverting the nation, and 
forbidding to give tribute to Cesar, saying that He Himself 
is Christ, a King.”1 ‘This indictment is urged in the early 
morning, in the open air, and after a conflict of authority, 
one issue of which was the public recognition by the San- 
hedrin of the governor’s power to review capital cases, and 
of Pilate’s refusal to endorse their sentence. On the other 
hand, the accusation now made—however slanderous its 
terms or unsubstantial its evidence—is the gravest known | 
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to Roman law. He who is charged with it must be tried. 
High treason is the supreme crime known to Latin imagina- 
tion. 

That such a crime would be committed by the desolate 
and dejected One now before the imperial representative 
was as improbab’e as that, if committed, the Sanhedrin 
would have endeavoured to bring it home to Him. The 
remark of Pfenninger’ is true and pertinent. Pilate knew 
too much about Jewish expectations to suppose that the 
Sanhedrin would hate and persecute one who would free 
them from Roman authority. Those who a few hours 
before sought false witness against Jesus are now false 
witnesses themselves. Their specific charges are, however, 
made. They must be investigated. And now the governor 
does three things. He retires from the open space, where 
he was confronted by the multitude of the priests, into 
the hall of judgment. He separates Christ from the 
crowd. He, in virtue of his authority, examines Christ 
upon one point, and that the crucial one which, if sustained, 
renders the others credible. “Art Thou the King of the 
Jews 2”? 

This direct and leading question is recorded by the 
four Evangelists, while St. John alone preserves the reply 
which our Lord vouchsafed, and which enabled Pilate to 
arrive at a conclusion, which must have been already sug- 
gested alike by the mien of our Lord and by the incredible 
presumption that the Sanhedrin would lay a political charge 
against any one for disturbing a power the dominance of 
which they dreaded, and the insignia of which they loathed. 
Our Lord’s reply to the question has had many explana- 


2 Quoted by Stier and Bishop Ellicott. 
2 St. Luke xxiii. 3. 
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tions. ‘‘Sayest thou this thing of thyself, or did others tell 
it thee of Me?” The words surely express inquiry as to 
the sense in which Pilate understood the title about the 
appropriation of which he asked. “Sayest thou this as a 
Roman? Do you speak as representing Tiberius? Is 
your question that of one who is jealous for the supremacy 
of his imperial master, and therefore bound to repress all 
rivalry ? or have you heard from others of national hopes, 
inspired by prediction, or chanted in song?” The 
governor’s reply breathed contemptuous indifference. He 
cares not to interrogate the conscience to which the Accused 
appeals. He limits the business before him to a few facts. 
The Accused is delivered to him, on a capital charge, by 
the responsible representatives of the nation. ‘‘ What,” he 
demands, ‘“‘didst Thou do?” — State the deed, state the 
act, state no more. 

Our Lord now defines accurately His position. He has 
a kingdom. It is spiritual in its origin and in its nature. 
It is not of earthly order. Again Pilate, with characteristic 
and judicial exactitude, fastens upon the one point which 
is present to his mind, and which is essential to the case. 
“Art Thou a King, then?” Jesus replies that He is a King, 
His realm is truth, His subjects are those who are ‘of the 
truth.”* Such hear His voice. The scorn of the pro- 
curator is now irrepressible. He becomes impatient of the 
mention of any moral or spiritual order. They are irrelevant. 
They are to him absolutely indifferent. He excludes the 
idea from his mind, and he probably regards the explanation 
so given as the ravings of a harmless enthusiast. Christ is 
not guilty of majestas, There is no crime to be satisfied. 
The cord around His neck is therefore a tyrannical degra- 
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dation. The bonds which bind His hands ought to be 
removed. The voice of the noblest judicial system ever 


_known to mankind can now declare that Christ is innocent. 


*‘T find in Him no fault at all.’ To make this solemn and 
judicial announcement, Pilate left the hall of judgment, 
and the sacred Presence, and “ went out again unto the 
Jews,” who learn that Jesus is now acquitted of high treason, 

St. Luke has preserved the effect which this sentence 
produced upon the enraged priests. ‘They were the 
more fierce.”* ‘Their accusations now became inexact and 
numerous. They received no reply from Christ. ‘“‘ He 
answered nothing.” Pilate was impressed with the calmness 
and the patience and the moral dignity of our Lord. He 
wondered that crimes, so vehemently urged, should be so 
meekly heard. The governor directed the attention of our 
Lord, Who stood unmoved in his presence, to the gravity 
of such adverse testimony. ‘‘He answered him to never 
a word.” 

For, in truth, the unjust judge has proved himself false 
to the law which he was there to administer. He had pro- 
nounced Christ to be without fault. He was now listening 
again to those who had been discredited by the procedure 
to which they appealed and by which Pilate was bound. No 
further word from Christ would cause them to do right. It 
could but intensify their guilt. The silence of God has its 
place in the moral harmony of the universe. Meanwhile the 
infuriated and sanguinary Jews, with tongues relaxed by 
passion, and memories dullened by ingratitude, mention 
Galilee as having suffered from the disturbances caused 
by the Prisoner. The wavering judge—weak, vacillating, 
cowardly—snatches at the word. He remembers how he 
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stands towards the irritated Idumzan, and, availing himself 
of a point of law, he cringes before a boisterous mob ; he 
sues, on his knees, for the friendship of a guilty and a gory 
prince, and he despatches One Whom he has, from his 
chair, declared to be innocent, to stand his trial before 
Herod! This involves the procession of our Lord, as a 
sinful and a guilty felon, through the streets, towards the 
palace which Herod had degraded by grovelling vice. 
Herod’s soul was stained with the blood of the Baptist. 

He had long desired to see Christ. Some time since he 
heard of the miracles which were wrought by Him. His 
conscience, terror-stricken and apprehensive, ascribed them 
to the Forerunner he had murdered, and who he fancied had 
been raised from the dead, although, as a Sadducee, he had 
no belief in a future state. His anxiety to see Christ was 
nothing better than the hope that a miracle would gratify 
his curiosity. To him Jesus Christ was as interesting as 
an Eastern juggler. His works of mercy were mere sleight- 
of-hand. Where the recipients of those blessings were 
grateful, this royal trifler, drunk with brutality and blood, 
was amused. In his presence the manacled and majestic 
Lord now stands. He is questioned by Herod. He deigns 
no answer. Herod’s day has passed and gone. His pur- 
pose is without an approach to moral promise. His aim 
has not one idea or thought or word to commend it. He 
Who forbad His disciples to cast pearls before swine was 
now true to His own precept. ‘The same solemn principle 
governs Him in the presence of the chief priests and 
scribes. They were now baffled. Herod was disappointed. 
Christ was remitted again to the procurator, with thee 
tetrarch’s assurance of His innocence. With this we are 
led to the closing scene in the Roman trial. 
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Pilate now summons the Sanhedrin. In their presence 
he reviews the proceedings up to this point. They had 
laid a charge against Christ of the utmost gravity. He had 
examined the Accused in their presence. He found Him 
to be innocent. ‘Thereupon he had remitted Him from 
the place where He had been apprehended to the place in 
which He had mainly lived, and within which the alleged 
' acts of treason had been done. He had sent Him to 
Herod, whose jurisdiction no one could impeach. Herod 
had tried Him, and had arrived, in a perfectly independent 
way, at the conclusion which his own examination had 
forced upon him. Antipas, like Pilate, pronounced Christ 
to be innocent. This double verdict, returned moreover 
by the two highest authorities, secured the acquittal of 
Christ, and rendered it impossible that Pilate should endorse 
the sentence of the Sanhedrin, especially with his know- 
ledge of the motive by which the priests were inspired, and 
with the message of Claudia Procula ringing in his ears. 
Her dreams had been troubled by apparitions. Her night 
had been broken by the sounds of angry voices, by the 
gnashing of teeth in vengeance, by the moral innocence of 
the All-Holy and the Just. Her life has told her that 
Pilate, truculent, vacillating, and treacherous, is inured to 
the shriek of the dying. But she begs that a history whose 
pages are glued with gore may not now be reddened with 
the blood of the Righteous; yea, that he shall stand aside, 
and “have nothing to do with that just Man.” 

This appeal—loving and piteous in its plaintiveness—is 
intensified by the ostentatious envy which gleamed in every 
eye, which screamed in every voice, which whitened every 
lip, and which darkened every countenance. Instead of 
listening to the voice of law, of love, and of right, the judge 
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is deaf to each and to all. He proposes chastisement, as 
though the innocent One was guilty. He proposes release, 
as though He was innocent. This compromise was not 
only ineffectual, and, so far as the terrible Roman scourge 
was concerned, a monstrous perversion of justice and of 
fact, but it excited the vehemence of those who were already 
well-nigh maddened by the dual findings of His innocence, 
and by His possible acquittal These men saw that Pilate 
was conceding. He was yielding a position which had 
been won in the face of every device, and, with the quick 
vigilance of resolute malignity, they saw that Pilate’s regard 
for popular caprice was stronger than his desire to uphold 
law, to affirm justice, or to do that which under the circum- 
stances he now became bound to do, protect One Who was 
innocent. ‘They accordingly gain upon the momentarily 
enweakened governor. As he yields, they advance. When 
he retires, they press pitilessly and pertinaciously. Every 
concession is made the occasion for larger demands, 
and for speedier and more unqualified subservience to 
their will. 

The reprieve of a criminal, customary at the Passover, 
becomes an opportunity for the judge to learn the wishes 
of the people, who by this time were under the malevolent 
influences of sacerdotal malice. The priests “moved the 
people.” The people declared for Barabbas. Again does 
the governor parade his vacillation, and demonstrate that his 
fear of the people is frowning down his lingering desire to 
do right. For the third time, he reminds those who were 
now practically his masters that the Accused was innocent. 
He publicly indicates this by washing his hands in their 
presence, and having done this, he re-enters the palace; 
declares officially that Barabbas is to be released, and that 
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Jesus is to be scourged, this latter being the ordinary 
degradation and torture which preceded crucifixion. 

St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John record what now 
ensued. ‘The infliction of the savage Roman scourge was 
accompanied by the mockery. Pilate, moreover, leaves the 
hall of judgment, and brings the Lord from the place of 
the scourging and of the mockery, into the presence of the 
crowd. This was to correct the impression which the 
scourging would make upon their minds, and to re-affirm 
his original testimony to the Lord’s innocence. The ex- 
pedient was not only unsuccessful ; it intensified the frenzy 
of the populace. The sight of the Lord, lacerated and 
thorn-crowned, heaped up coals of fire upon the already 
white-hot furnace of hatred, so that the demand for the 
end to which the scourging pointed became loud and 
tumultuous. 

That demand had been already urged. It was now 
reiterated, with every accession which was likely to secure 
it, and in making it again, the Jews, unguardedly, let 
words fall from their lips which, even thus late, might 
change the character of the trial, the nature of the punish- 
ment, and the judge. They said that Jesus ought to die 
because ‘He made Himself the Son of God.” This was 
not a civil crime, but a religious offence. If established, 
the law prescribed the punishment to be death by stoning. 

Even here, therefore, the proceedings might have been 
ended. But the words, so full of the most tremendous issues, 
terrify the already bewildered Pilate. Again he returns into 
the judgment hall, and apparently inquires of Jesus, exactly 
and pointedly, “‘Whence art Thou? But Jesus gave him 
no answer.” The silence of Jesus indicates that Pilate is 
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no longer open to the influence of speech. He has passed 
from the order in which moral life is possible, to a lower 
order in which the laws of the higher do not operate. 
Nevertheless, when Christ avows that Pilate’s is a delegated 
authority, for the use of which he is responsible, and the 
high priest still more so, his fear overmasters, at least 
momentarily, his indecision. Again he desires to release 
the Christ. In one sentence more, however, the judge is 
finally degraded. The very breath of his life is the friend- 
ship of Czsar. This is endangered by any report reaching 
the ears of Tiberius respecting Pilate’s trifling with a case 
of majestas. The nation had already, in an execration 
which is at once the darkest curse and the brightest blessing, 
preferred Barabbas to Jesus. The governor now prefers 
‘Tiberius to Him 


a preference which is adopted by the 
nation. The sentence is at last given. The Saviour is 
brought from the hall of judgment to the well-known 
Pavement, at the highest point of which Pilate’s tribunal 
was placed. 

St. John’s words are remarkable. ‘ When Pilate there- 
fore heard that saying, he brought Jesus forth, and sat 
down in the judgment seat,” * from which, after deplorable 
and most unjust interchanges of irony, of resentment, and 
of rejection, he formally sentenced Christ to crucifixion. 
As we read the famous sentence in St. John, Pilate appears 
on the judgment seat. But a very different complexion is 
now given to the language. Archbishop Whately—and Dr. 
Salmon? has reproduced his opinion—used to translate the 
passage, “He brought Jesus forth, and set Him on the 
judgment seat.” This is a perfectly legitimate rendering of 

1 St. John xix. 13. 
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the Greek. It represents Pilate as seating Jesus in his own 
seat, and pointing to Him in the mockery of homage. And 
indeed, the mockery, announced in the context, is invested 
with an awful, if not a horrible interest by this interpreta- 
tion. It is even credible that the aspect of the blood- 
stained Christ, seated in that magnificent chair, gives a 
more terrible significance to the shrieks with which he was 
greeted, ‘Away with Him. Away with Him.” Justin 
Martyr, writing in the middle of the second century, read 
the passage as it is here suggested, and it is most interesting 
to observe that in the newly discovered Gospel according 
to St. Peter, the same interpretation is given. Inan account 
of the Passion, we thus read, “ And they took the Lord, 
and pushed Him as they ran, and said, Let us drag away 
the Son of God, having obtained power over Him. And 
they clothed Him with purple, and set Him on the seat of 
judgment, saying, Judge righteously, O King of Israel.”? 
This view of St. John’s language is very ancient. ‘That it 
is attractive is undoubted, 

And yet, is it likely that a Roman governor, the ideal 
of cold dignity, would condescend to take One so humbled 
and emaciated as was our Lord, and, placing Him on 
the seat of justice, would then and there join in the 
mockery? If this act was alone, the improbability is 
enormous. But let it be regarded, as we must regard it 
if we are to receive it at all, as all but the lowest stage ina 
series of acts every one of which is lower than the preceding, 
and every one of which prepares for the next and renders 
it probable and credible; let it be remembered that every 
sin against light darkens the moral sense, and there is no 
more improbability in Pilate joining in the mockery than 
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there is in his declaring Jesus to be innocent and proposing 
to scourge Him as though He were guilty. 

Thus viewed, the injustice of Pilate towards our Lord is 
a fearful study. From beginning to end his was “‘a course 
which, beginning with indecision and complaisance, passed 
through all the phases of alternate bluster and subserviency ; 
persuasion, evasion, protest, and compromise ; superstitious 
dread, conscientious reluctance, cautious duplicity, and sheer 
moral cowardice at last; until this Roman remains photo- 
graphed for ever as the perfect features of the unjust judge, 
deciding against his better knowledge, not deceived.” * 

That the Roman, like the Hebrew trial, inflicted sore 
anguish upon our most just Lord no man can doubt or deny. 
It is equally certain that its incidents contributed to His 
agony. Amongst these we may reckon the frequent and, 
it is all too likely, the violent removals of the Redeemer, 
from place to place, involving as these did exposure to 
the heartless and to the cruel, and the demonstration of 
what humanity can be when its moral restraints are con- 
sumed in the fires of lust or are drowned in blood. Nor 
may we forget what must assuredly have heightened the 
woe of our dear Lord—I mean, His awful, His absolute, His 
utter loneliness, 

There is not, in the holy Gospels, a trace of the presence 
of one of His followers at the Roman trial. The sun shone 
out on that March morning. Its impartial rays fell alike 
upon hoary Sanhedrist, upon punctilious scribe and 
Pharisee, upon the Innocent, Who was accused, and upon 
the representative of Roman law. Pilate had, no doubt, in 
his staff those who were jealous of the empire’s unchal-. 


' Contemporary Review, Oct. 1877, by Alex. Taylor-Innes—most 
interesting articles to which I am greatly indebted. 
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lenged domination, and obsequious in obedience to its 
majesty. The Sanhedrin had in its members all that 
comes, even to the vicious, from numbers, from unity, from 
resolve. Jesus was alone. When the altercation between 
the council and the governor revealed the lawlessness by 
which the former was actuated, and the lawfulness by which 
the latter appeared to be influenced ; when His acquittal 
became the outcome of the conflict ; and when, sooner than 
it should become possible, three new charges, false, 
malicious, unsupported, were laid, Jesus was alone. Alone 
when He was questioned by Pilate ; alone when remitted 
to Herod; alone in the presence of that despicable incar- 
nation of lust, of levity, of coarseness, of crime; alone 
when even he was unable to detect an appearance of 
political criminality ; alone when hurried back to Pilate 
with an experience of vulgar trifling and of infamous ridi- 
cule ; alone when He heard again and again and yet again 
that, although entitled to acquittal, He was treated as if 
guilty ; alone when an ingrate and capricious plebiscite 
preferred a gory anarchist to the sinless Sufferer; alone 
in every deepening and every darkening step of this the 
most hideous parade of sin the Saviour ever beheld, until, 
alone in the moral desolation of His sacrifice, He cried, in 
the hearing of God, of angels, and of men, “ My God, My 
God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” Oh, believe it, He 
who said to His followers, you “ shall leave Me alone,” 
understood the anguish of that loneliness which means, to 
those who suffer it, the chill of death and the isolation of 
the grave. The sensitiveness of a high nature must, by the 
laws of being, live on and even rely upon sympathy, one 
thrill of which never vibrated in the soul of Him to Whom 
it would have been as the sweetest music of a purer and a 
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better world. Nor may we forget that when the noblest 
souls are deprived of sympathy—especially if duty lie in 
the glare of public life—they incur the liability of becoming 
stern and hard. Not so was it with our Saviour. His. 
cries from the lonely cross reveal, amongst other great 
truths, that the dreariness of the trials never chilled the 
ardour of His love, even when agony was poignant and 
oppressive and searching, 

And we cannot doubt that injustice, as we have seen it, 
contributed to that agony. Every alleged violation of 
order was disproved. Every assertion of transgression was 
invalidated. Every accusation of crime, which was regarded 
as rendering Him answerable to law, was shown to be ex- 
cogitated in malice, expressed in mendacity, and designed 
to murder. Hence it is that, reviewing the proceedings so 
far as they have been preserved, it is absolutely certain that 
amongst the whole assemblage that gathered together that 
morning, there was not one who believed Jesus to be guilty 
of treason. It is equally certain there was not one who 
was willing He should be treated as innocent. And so 
Jesus died by an act of judicial murder. Both the trials to 
which He submitted represent to all time the shocking 
paradox of the irreligion of religion and the lawlessness of 
law; while deeper than priestly intrigue or than political 
circumstance is the sovereign Will of the Eternal. He 
works out His long-laid purpose amid the awful freedom 
of individual choice, colliding interests, crashing systems, 
and institutions which represent the slow growth of cen- 
turies of opinion, of conflict, of effort. Nowhere in the 
wide and varied range of human history does the divine 
purpose of Love appear at once so dark and so bright, as 
beneath the long shadow of the cross. Nowhere does the 
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human will appear at its basest as when it seems to be as 
free as the tide, which, while free, is yet subservient to 
planetary law. Purpose and freedom have brought Christ 
to the judgment seat. Freedom, but not purpose—since 
God can no more do wrong than He can make a number 
less than one—inflicted the most frightful agony of injustice 
upon the soul of the Immaculate. But when a day which 
dawned in beauty had died in blood, voices which time can 
neither weaken nor stifle were heard from the far-off past. 
They gathered strength amidst the glories of the Easter 
sunrise. We interpret their syllables. ‘They announce to 
a world—sinful, selfish, and loveless—that ‘“‘He died, the 
Just for the unjust, to bring us to God.” While St. Peter, 
referring apparently to the agonizing experience of our 
Lord at this time, inspires us by the moral beauty of His 
example, in words which have ere now restrained the petty 
swell of impatience, and braced the courage of the martyr: 
‘‘ Who did no sin, neither was guile found in His mouth: 
Who, when He was reviled, reviled not again; when He 
suffered, He threatened not; but committed Himself. to 
Him that judgeth righteously.” * 
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SERMON X. 


THE AGONY OF THE CROSS, ANDTHE 
SATISFACTION OF CHRIST.! 


** Tle shall see of the travail of His soul, and shall be satisfied.”— 
ISAIAH liii. 11. 


THESE words connect all that is solemn in time with all 
that is glorious in eternity. They reveal to us the awful 
truth of Christ’s keen and full consciousness of His agony, 
and the equally awful yet inspiriting truth of Christ’s perfect 
satisfaction with its issues. ‘That agony in all its sinless 
sufficiency and atonement; that travail of the great soul 
of the Saviour; that cross and Passion, accepted and 
endured by Him, is the message which the Church of 
Christ is charged to deliver throughout all time. The 
results of that message upon the world she is commissioned 
to evangelize speed on to the birthday of Christ's glory, and 
endure, for weal or woe, throughout all eternity. ‘Thus 
this simple sentence is a summary of Christ’s sorrow and of 
Christ’s joy ; His travail and His triumph ; and therefore 
of the ages in which each is manifested, here and hereafter, 
Of His Passion here, God says, ‘‘ He shall see of the travail 
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of His soul;” of the result of that Passion hereafter, God 
says, “He shall be satisfied.” So solemn are the sen- 
tences surrounding this Messianic prediction, that reason 
is overpowered by reverence. We take it for granted 
that these words can be applied to Christ, and to Christ 
alone. 

And yet there is a sense in which they may be used by 
those who do not suffer and shall not enjoy as Christ 
suffered or enjoyed. Many a one with partial truth may 
say, ‘‘I shall see of the travail of my soul, and shall be 
satisfied.” 

For instance, a man is endowed with a high order 
of intellect. His lot is cast in an uncongenial sphere. 
He resolves, God helping him, to labour incessantly 
for the profession of his choice. His means are limited, 
his friends few, his prospects dreary ; yet by simplicity 
of life and by prayerful application he toils silently and 
steadily onward and upwards ; leaves—it has happened ere 
now—the mill, the bench, the counting-house, the office, or 
the mart; and wins the worker’s laurels—position, fame, 
honour. As he looks back upon the hours he has stolen 
from sleep or from recreation, and the privations he has 
endured ; as he sees that by perseverance and toil he has 
made the best of life, he can say, ‘‘I have seen of the 
travail of my soul, and I am satisfied.” So, too, in the 
higher as in the humbler levels of life. Many a workman 
who has become a master ; many an apprentice who is now 
a large or even a limited employer ; many an assistant who 
now engages assistants by the score, and whose name is 
worth thousands wherever it appears, remembers the time | 
when anxieties fevered his brain, reduced his strength, and 
made him feel that the victory was scarcely worth the 
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fighting. Yet, so soon as it was won, he too said, “I have 
seen of the travail of my soul, and am satisfied.” 

And has not our infallible Immanuel told us of that 
which is at once the sweetest and bitterest illustration of 
the text? Has He not spoken tenderly, truly, of the bitter 
anguish of the mother ; yet the anguish is forgotten, ‘for 
joy that a man is born into the world”?! Thus these 
words may be used, and, so understood, they bring us very 
near to Christ. We feel somewhat more really related to 
Him when words like these admit of lowly adaptation. 

They do so because of that which is common to both— 
humanity. He took our nature upon Him, accepting 
its weakness, griefs,and pain. Hence expressions referring 
to Him may also be rightly and reverently claimed by 
us, provided we remember that, if His nature was like 
ours, it was also unlike it; and not only in kind, His being 
sinless and ours sinful, but also in degree, His being 
perfect, and ours imperfect. Preserving this distinction, 
we look to the words thus admitting of so wide an applica- 
tion, and we see that they preserve in the application the 
distinction just noticed; for, to refer again to those who 
may appropriate them, the mother, who sees of the travail 
of her soul and is satisfied, may have to mourn more 
bitterly over the life of her child than she did for his birth, 
Life-long dissatisfaction may break the spirit that for a few 
years was satisfied. The man who has risen from the 
ranks finds, after all his toil, that the object for which he 
strove and wrought is not what he believed it to be, so 
very satisfying. The student finds, too, that the fame, 
honour, and pre-eminence which he has won are far from 
filling up the capacious vacuum of the soul. When the 
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novelty of his achievement has worn off, dissatisfaction, 
disappointment, unrest disturb him, who once said, “I 
have seen of the travail of my soul, and am satisfied.” 
From all which we may conclude that the sense in which 
these words are applied to us and to our Lord is in propor- 
tion to the different capacities and spheres of each. To 
us, in a sense limited and imperfect ; to Him, in a sense 
limitless and perfect. 

And now let us try to gather the meaning of the 
prophet from this point of view. Let me ask you to look 
back upon dark Gethsemane, with its horrors and prayers, 
its prostration and tragedies ; upon the court-house and the 
pretorium, the mockeries and miseries of each. Look, 
too, upon that grim and ghastly spectacle which the sun 
feared to see—Christ at Golgotha. As we behold the 
world’s shame and sin, we learn a little of what the prophet 
calls ‘‘ the travail” of Christ’s soul. We cannot fail to be 
impressed by what Isaiah’s prediction implies—I mean the 
keenness of Christ's consciousness, the full knowledge He 
possessed of His agony, His mastery of all the minute and 
miserable details of His Passion. This sorrowful survey of 
the Saviour we must never forget, just because the infinite 
vastness of Christ’s sorrow is the measure of His infinite 
satisfaction ; the richness of Christ’s reward shall fully 
compensate for the bitterness of His experience. 

To appreciate this, let me ask you to look at Christ’s 
last moments, and compare them with those of others. 
Our thoughts will run in two directions : agony anticipated, 
and agony endured. Look at Christ in pain, and then 
at a friend, a martyr, or philosopher under its influence. 
It is the nature of agony to result in unconsciousness, It 
is the essence of pain to produce torpor; indeed, pain 
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and pleasure are governed by the same strange law. It is 
true of each, that each prolonged is each destroyed. Pro- 
long pleasure, and it becomes unpleasant; prolong pain, 
and its victim becomes painless. The pulse may throb, 
the breath may faintly sigh, the sinew may quiver under 
the frightful force of agony, but consciousness is calmed 
into coma; the ear hears not, the tongue speaks not, the 
eye sees not; reason can neither resolve nor reflect. 
Muscular action may mimic life, yet consciousness is con- 
quered by torture. 

And so we read (do we not ?) that when the refined cruelty 
of pagan and of papal Rome experimented upon the saints 
of God; when it seated women, as delicate as you, in white- 
hot iron chairs, and tore their flesh and lacerated their 
shoulders with sharp hooks and barbed spikes; when the 
ignoble nobility of the empire and their mistresses sat in 
the amphitheatre, laughing as the words rang through the 
building, “The Christian to the lions ;” 
Christian was more than half dead with horror or shame, 


many a time the 


and the pure spirit had escaped from a chair of fire to the 
Church triumphant, while the body was being degraded, 
dishonoured, and calcined. God released the soul while 
men wreaked their passions on the body. 

Nor is this confined to the awful glories of martyrdom. 
It cannot be, since it is one of the characteristics of 
humanity, and belongs therefore alike to those who were 
unworthy of the world, as to those of whom the world was 
not worthy. Hence we have often read of the coward felon 
dragged half dead to the gibbet. Half dead, he was borne, 
staggering and scarcely conscious, from the cell to the 
pinioning-room, and thence to the scaffold, awakened neither 
by the keen cold air of the grey morning, nor by the horrid 
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shouts of the thousands who cheered, and even gamed and 
joked, when they came to see a fellow-creature die. But 
he was dead to pleasure and pain before the hour of execu- 
tion. Fear killed his consciousness. Horror shocked him 
to death. Agony anticipated overcame the capacity, to 
experience pain. 

A directly opposite effect may as frequently, perhaps, 
be observed when agony is endured. Men and women 
have ere now laughed and smiled at the severity of their 
pain, as they did when revelling in pleasure. I know 
it to be not only probable and possible, but actually 
true. We know also that the martyrs of antiquity, heathen 
and Christian, have rejoiced, as well in the anticipation 
as in the endurance of agony. We know that four hundred 
years before Christ was born, Greece was blessed by one 
pronounced the wisest man in the then known world ; 
that Socrates, born at Athens, the Columbus of mental 
adventure, the Ridley of his time, though uncheered by 
the knowledge of the British martyr’s Lord, was arraigned, 
tried for his teaching, and condemned to die by an in- 
famous majority of three; that, having declined to obey 
Athenian law by passing sentence on himself, his judges 
condemned him to drink hemlock ; that for thirty days he 
was imprisoned, loaded with irons, from which his years 
might have saved him; that during that month he spoke 
of his death with surprising composure, and upbraided his 
friends for bribing the gaoler to allow him to escape, and, 
with a firmness of soul unsurpassed in the history of un- 
supported humanity, inquired of Crito, ‘Where shall I 
fly to avoid this irrevocable doom passed on all mankind ? ” 
We know that when the day of his murder dawned, the 
executioner, as he placed the chalice of poison in his 
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hands, wept bitterly, and that Socrates calmly drank the 
hemlock and died. 

And when we pass from secular to religious history, 
the frequency with which we observe something very 
like indifference to the endurance of agony is one of the 
most startling facts I know. St. Stephen is calm, collected, 
and prayerful. Ignatius clasps his chains, and supplicates 
with tears forthe Church at Antioch, of which he was 
the bishop ; utters words which burn in one’s soul as one 
reads them, and almost defiantly dares the soldiers to 
fling him to the beasts; “for,” said he, ‘it is through them 
that I shall enjoy God.” So of Ptolemy, Lucius, Justin 
Martyr, and of the seven witnesses imprisoned for Christ. 
Polycarp, the disciple of St. John, has won immortal 
renown for his fortitude. It baffled the weakness of eighty- 
six years, since he calmly looked upon the pile prepared 
for him, and asked one favour from his executioners— 
that he might not be nailed to the stake, from which he 
promised never to move. Time fails me to tell how the 
martyr throng prayed and preached, ay, and sang hymns 
to heaven, while the flames leaped around their limbs; 
how the spectators caught sentences which fell from lips 
quivering with agony, yet testifying to forgiveness and 
to love; how they were haunted by the words that were 
born amid the fire, and seemed to burn in the conscience 
of those who heard them. 

But what I have cited is sufficient for our present pur- 
pose. It amply illustrates the doctrine that the conscious- 
ness of agony may be conquered by its anticipation, or con- 
quered in endurance. In each case, the travail of the soul, 
the agony of the reflective powers, must be seriously 
diminished. The agony of the martyr is vanquished by 
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the supernatural vitality of his faith, and by the companion- 
ship of Christ; that of the philosopher, by his ignorance 
of all that death meant, and his instinctive desire to win 
a place in history; that of the felon and of the faithful, 
by horror; and, in cases not a few, by the nature of agony 
itself. In such cases the respective sufferers do not see 
of the travail of their soul. 

If you have followed me thus far, you will share my 
surprise at the contrast which the agony of our Saviour 
presents to each and all of these. He has—no, not even 
the poor comfort for which some of us have been grateful, 
as we knew that some loving sufferer was unconscious 
through the intensity of agony. No one standing at that 
cross may say, what some standing by the bed of torture 
have often said, ‘‘ Thank God he is unconscious.” No aid 
from the blessed ministries of science mitigated the agonies 
of His soul, and therefore His woeful travail was unlimited. 
Hence Christ, in the anticipation and endurance of His 
passion, is a fearful contrast to the martyr and to the 
philosopher. 

When humanity is afflicted by the severest pain; when 
the limbs are distorted, and the joints are dislocated ; when 
disease besores the whole being ; when rheumatism deforms 
the beauteous symmetry of the body, or neuralgia tears 
through the brain, as though a tiger’s talons pierced one 
through and through, there is, for loving friends, some miti- 
gation in the fact that torture prolonged is torture destroyed. 
With Christ I see no such merciful—I had almost said 
escape. For hours he is suspended between earth and 
heaven, as though disowned by and yet uniting both, His 
extending arms inviting all to the cross, All through He 
is Cconscious— conscious that His beloved disciples have 
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disowned and deserted Him; conscious that His execu- 
tioners are gambling for His clothes as perquisites, the 
preciousness of which they little know ; conscious that they 
that pass by revile Him Who reviled never; conscious that 
the half-drunk and staggering sentinels are making songs 
upon His misery ; conscious that He loves those who revel 
in His wretchedness ; conscious that He is bearing their 
sin, and that it is assailing His holiness; conscious that 
death shall place his chill hand upon the Prince of Life, 
and, in doing so, lay upon the Embodiment of Holiness the 
hideous, horrible, and hateful embodiment of sin. And all 
this because Christ was content to see the travail of His 
soul, 

Sharper still is the contrast between the martyrs and 
Christ, whether we look to those who were unconscious in 
the anticipation of agony, or to those who rejoiced in the 
endurance of it. Some, the delicate, the timid, and the 
young, escaped persecution. Their bodies were lacerated, 
but their souls were fled. Death kindly disappointed the 
execrable designs of the tyrant, the inquisitor, and the 
fanatic. Not so with Christ. Not until they had done 
their worst, and He endured it, did He cry with a loud 
voice, which we cannot help regarding as designedly told 
us. Yes, I do think it very suggestive that the evangelists 
should have remarked upon the last loud cry of Jesus. It 
was a proof of that mysterious power which, to the end, 
Christ claimed over His own life. It was a demonstration 
that “no man took it from Him,” ! while it is also true that 
they “killed the Prince of Life.” ” 

At present, however, I refer to it as the climax of His 
consciousness, as the evidence that when He hung, weak, 
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worn, wasted; that when without were the cruel, the 
coarse, the unpitying, and the impious ; when within was 
sorrow the most poignant and loneliness the most oppres- 
sive ; when through the thick darkness the lone voice rang 
out loudly, it told the world that He was conscious, that 
He had perfect knowledge of spiritual oppression, misery, 
and desertion in the endurance of agony. He was seeing 
the travail of His soul. 

Still more striking is the contrast between Jesus and 
those who rejoiced in suffering. See Christ in the garden, 
prostrate, fainting, bleeding ; praying, once, twice, thrice. 
Hear His broken entreaty sobbed out—we think we hear it 
now-—syllable by syllable. His agony is increasing more 
and more. His consciousness is as keen as ever; for He 
prays “the more earnestly ;”! while, when on the cross, 
His prayers and cries reveal the profound depths of His 
being ; indeed, His agony gospels are the deepest and most 
unfathomable utterances with which He ever blessed the 
world, 2 

All this seems to show the prolonged consciousness of 
Jesus, and therefore the infinite travail of His soul. The 
martyrs rejoiced; some of them slept soundly the night 
before their execution ; others sang hymns in the flames, and 
spoke triumphantly of the cause for which they died. This 
was because Christ was with them. But He, the strength 
of others, ‘‘ looked for some to have pity on Him, but there 
was no man; neither found He any to comfort Him.” 
And thus, by comparing Christ in agony, anticipative or 
enduring, we may appreciate something of the prophet’s 
declaration, and own more than before the pregnancy of 
the sentence, ‘‘ He shall see of the travail of His soul.” 
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From the perfection of that soul; from its wondrous 
capacity to endure pain; from its unlimited sympathy with 
those for whom the pain was endured; from the stern 
reality that pressed upon Christ that every pang was the 
witness of sin, and that death was the wages of sin ;—from 
all this we conclude that His travail was infinite. His 
sight of it was clear and conscious. His rejection of the 
draught showed his acceptance of it, and suggests that the 
agony of the cross was other than physical, and was not to 
be assuaged by any adventitious anodyne. We should do 
our dear Lord dark injustice if we for a moment supposed 
that His bodily frame was the centre of His crucial travail, 
exquisite and fearful as that was. We may even go further, 
and say that His nature spared Him sorrow to which others 
are liable. He knew no sin, and hence He was free of the 
anguish which envy, malice, hatred, lovelessness, and selfish- 
ness inflict upon those in whom they do their dreadful 
work—an immunity, however, which is not to be named 
when compared with the anguish which His spotless nature, 
by the laws of Its Being, most assuredly brought Him. It 
is, believe it, in the soul of Christ that we are to look for 
that travail which, like the Atonement which He effected, 
stands alone in the moral world. There He was confronted 
with His love of divine law for its own sake; His love of 
those who transgressed it, and His loathing of the trans- 
gression which was there “laid upon Him.” There He 
saw, as none of us may ever see, the defiance of His Father, 
Whom He loved, by His brethren, whom He also loved, 
and His holy dread of the principle to which the defiance 
was due. There He knew that, while flood, and plague, 
and famine, and captivity, and the inevitable operation of 
retributive justice had, all along the ages, asserted the divine 
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judgment against sin, it was in Him, and in Him alone ; it 
was on the cross, and on the cross alone, that ‘‘God con- 
demned sin in the flesh.” There He was conscious that all 
previous expressions of Eternal displeasure were local, were: 
partial, and were incomplete. There in Him, as He 
totalized the human race, the condemnation was “ finished,”. 
was universal, alike in. range and in comprehensiveness. 
It was “for every man.” It was “for all sin.” Here is its 
claim to infinity. If so, the infinity of the agony awakens 
the reverent inquiry, What is the compensation? What can 
be the measure of what is here implied, “the satisfaction 
of the Redeemer’s soul”? What is conveyed by the 
prophet’s assurance that Christ shall be satisfied for all His 
travail ? 

This is variously expressed in scriptural language. 
Apostolic literature is rich in the enumeration of the 
spiritual blessings bestowed upon us, and secured to us 
by the travail of the sinless Sufferer. We are said to be 
“justified freely by His grace, through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus.”* When thus we are enabled by 
God-given faith to apprehend the Saviour as “ delivered for 
our offences, and raised again for our justification,” “we 
have peace with God,”* access by faith into this grace 
wherein we stand, and rejoice in the “hope of the glory 
of God.”* We can even “joy in God.”>5 For us, in 
Christ, the scrutiny of the judgment has no alarm. For 
us the gathering of the dead and the living has no agonizing 
apprehension. ‘The searching ray of Omniscience, turned 
full upon the past, finds nothing to arraign in those whose 
“transgression is forgiven, whose sin is covered,” ® who 
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“have passed from death unto life,”+ ‘and shall not come 
into judgment,” ? because even in this scene of sin, frailty, 
and imperfection, “there is now no condemnation to them 
which are in Christ Jesus.”* They are delivered from 
the penalty of sin. 

But the travail of the Saviour’s soul has effected deliver- 
ance of another, and, many feel, a higher kind. “The law 
of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from 
the law of sin and death.”* The soul shielded from sin’s 
future penalty craves emancipation from sin’s present power. 
The spiritual apprehension of deliverance cannot co-exist 
with subservience to sin’s dominion. If it be dominant, 
deliverance, though effected, has not been apprehended. 
If deliverance be apprehended, sin cannot be dominant. 
“ Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin ; for His 
seed remaineth in him: and he cannot sin, because he is 
born of God.”*® “Sin shall not have dominion over you.” ° 
But sin had dominion, and the soul obeyed. ‘ Know ye 
not that to whom ye yield yourselves servants to obey, his 
servants ye are to whom ye obey?”? And this obedience 
was rendered and exacted mainly because sin was stronger 
than the man. But the Deliverer comes. He makes the 
man stronger than his sin, by the infusion of resurrection 
life. Thus believers are saved from the power of sin. 

Yet they desire a loftier rescue. For it we await the 
hour when we “shall see the King in His beauty,”® then 
He will save us from the sorest trial God’s child has here 
to bear—I mean the presence of sin.’ The travail of Jesus, 
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9 When David Sandeman was dying of cholera at Amoy, a friend 
asked him, ‘‘ Have you any pain?” The answer was, ‘‘ The only pain 
I have known since I knew Jesus Christ is sin,” 
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then, as including His work in its entirety, has effected a 
triple deliverance. We are delivered from sin’s penalty. 
The deliverance is present and complete. We are delivered 
from sin’s power. The deliverance is present, but incom- 
plete. We are delivered from sin’s presence. The de- 
liverance is future and complete. It shall satisfy the 
Saviour by Whom it was achieved. 

That these blessings are intended for every child of 
Adam is indicated alike by the gospel of Eden and of 
Calvary. No amount of exegetical ingenuity can eviscerate 
the record of God’s love for “the world” from His revealed 
Will. Every soul that has ever lived, or ever shall, has an 
interest in the atonement of Him who “by the grace of God 
tasted death for every man.”! Elements of His travail, 
shall they contribute to the largeness of His satisfaction ? 
Have we any symptoms of this amid the phenomena sur- 
rounding the crucifixion? Let us seek an answer to this 
inquiry from the sacred history itself. 

It will help us if we say that the effects of the atone- 
ment—if we may be permitted so to describe the super- 
natural occurrences recorded—were twofold. They were 
direct and immediate, and indirect and mediate. The first 
direct effect of the travail of the soul of Christ having been 
perfected is defined by the words, “ Behold, the veil of the 
temple was rent in twain from the top to the bottom.” ? 
This is recorded by the synoptic evangelists. The second 
is written by St. Matthew only: “The earth did quake, and 
the rocks rent ; and the graves were opened.” ® 

The resurrection of those who slept in them did not 
take place till “ Christ the Firstfruits”4 was raised from the 
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dead. In fact, between the first and second clauses of the 
fifty-second verse of this chapter, there was a solemn pause 
of thirty-six hours. During that period our Lord’s Spirit 
was engaged in the evangelistic work announced by St. 
Peter. He was preaching to “the spirits in prison.” The 
Opening graves above corresponded to the opening of the 
spiritual chambers below. ‘The power which influenced the 
visible type influenced the invisible antitype. These were, 
then, the effects of accomplished travail. They concern the 
religion of men on earth, and the condition of spirits in 
Hades. But this was not all. The first indirect effect was 
that produced upon the centurion and his company, re- 
corded again by the synoptics. ‘ When the centurion, and 
they that were with him, watching Jesus, saw the earth- 
quake, and those things that were done, they feared greatly, 
saying, Truly this was the Son of God.”? St. Luke tells 
us, “The people that came together to that sight... 
smote their breasts”*®—an action which indicates  self- 
accusation and penitence. 

Here we have Gentile penitence and Gentile faith, con- 
trition and confession, each following closely upon the 
termination of the Saviour’s travail. Is it too much to 
believe that in the profound and far-reaching significance 
of the severed veil; in the resurrection of the saints; as 
symptomatic of the Conqueror’s victory over the death- 
realm, and of the announcement of His sacrifice to the 
expectant and unhoused spirits; in the anguish of those 
who had “no hope, and were without God in the world ;” * 
and in the acknowledgment of His Messiahship by the 
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representative of Gentile power, yea, of the Gentile world,— 
is it too much to believe that these were the earliest inti- 
mations which the Saviour had that His satisfaction would 
be as vast as His travail?. Is it too much to believe that 
“ the joy that was set before Him” ! first greeted His broken 
heart in connection with the expansion of the purposes of 
mercy to the Gentiles, who in their type acknowledged His 
Deity, and exhibited their contrition? Is it too great a 
strain upon our faith to suppose that the opening chords of 
the anthem of salvation were struck in the under-world, and 
resounded again and again in ever-widening waves of 
harmony, when the rent veil demonstrated that the way to 
the great heart of God was open ; that those were “‘ made 
nigh ” who were once “far off,” 2 and that the “aliens from 
the commonwealth of Israel, the strangers from the cove- 
nants of promise,” * could approach even “ into the holiest 
by the blood of Jesus”? * No. Believe it, the phenomena 
of the travail accomplished were significant of the satisfac- 
tion begun. 

More on this suggestive theme can scarcely now be 
said. The interest of the millions who have left this earth, 
and await the consummation of all things; the influence of 
the Redeemer of the world—and who will venture to limit 
redemption to the periphery drawn by the mariner’s com- 
pass, or to the sweep of the astronomer’s telescope >—upon 
the tribes of heathendom; these subjects, so mysterious, 
intrusive, and tremendous, the preacher leaves to the reflec- 
tion of the pious ; or, better still, he desires to classify them 
as amongst “‘the secret things” which “belong unto the 
Lord our God.”*® ‘This may safely be done, assured, as we 
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are, that Christ shall be perfectly satisfied ; that as certainly 
as He felt the woe, and the curse, and the iron entering 
into His soul, so surely shall He rejoice, contented, well 
pleased, yea, delighted, in its glory, bliss, and blessing. 
This let me impress upon you at this time, and especially 
upon God's believing, trusting, loving people. The remem- 
brance of this verity will cheer your spirit in depression, will 
strengthen your faith when weak, and will becalm the unrest 
of every soul when perplexed by that which cannot be 
a matter of unconcern : I mean the state of the world now, 
and the everlasting prospects of millions of its inhabitants, 

Yes, beloved in Christ, keep this assurance of His 
steadily in view, when you reflect, as you must, upon the 
state of the world abroad, whether you look to the vast and 
teeming populations of heathendom, the insolent blasphemy 
of the papacy, the reckless and defiant ungodliness at 
home ; the vice and infidelity of some, the indifference of 
others; the luxury, intemperance, dishonesty, and selfish- 
ness of our men; the frivolity, extravagance, folly, and 
trifling of our women ; all of which suggests the old inquiry 
of Christ’s disciples, ‘‘ Lord, are there few that be saved?” * 
and makes many a believer in the Lord even distrustful 
of the power and results of the gospel in the world, the 
continent, the town, the parish, the family. 

Bo you doubt. thisr » Let .us sée-~ There, is, for 
instance, one of God’s loving children. He appoints her 
as His witness in the home of her childhood, in the house 
where she is employed, the mart, or the workroom. She is 
surrounded by those she loves dearly. But they don’t love 
God ; so far from loving Him, they may despise her for so 
doing. She sees their life. ‘They rise in the morning and 
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return to their toil unblessed by prayer, and undefended 
by the Word. They retire at night without once bending 
the knee, unmindful that opportunity may end with the 
darkness, for the morning sun may shine upon a corpse. 
She may be even compelled to hear words which make 
her soul sad with something of the sadness of Jesus, 
and to avoid which she would willingly forego much and 
endure much more. Or she may see the grey-haired man, 
untaught by years, unblessed by blessings, unwarned by 
sickness, unmoved by the suggestive debility ofage. That 
friend or parent may be the object of many prayers, the 
cause of many a tear, and he may proudly disdain the one 
and never prove an answer to the other. Oh, tell me, are 
there no misgivings in that loving, prayerful, anxious spirit ? 
Is there no conflict between the conviction that the gospel 
is the power of God unto salvation, and the agonizing 
demonstration that it is not so, to one whose happiness or 
misery makes yours? Is there no momentary dissatisfaction 
with the result of Christ’s travail? And if there be; if, 
when you plead for the grace of God for some graceless 
man, the prayer seems unheard; if the chains of sin, 
still riveted, seem to prove that God is still silent, that 
Christ has passed by, and that the Spirit has been removed ; 
—then, Christian, beware of the danger that besets your 
own soul, in your anxiety for the soul of another. Re- 
member that obstinacy, ingratitude, and carelessness not- 
withstanding, Christ, Who loves souls with a passion to 
which we can make no pretence, shall be satisfied. 

The same truth must be ever before the mind of those 
who are immediately engaged in Christian work, whether in 
the class-room, the parish, or the pulpit. The Sunday-school 
teacher may, after many a hard and plodding day and 
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year, find dissatisfaction disheartening him. There is no 
obvious result to reward the expenditure of time and 
strength. Nor are there ever wanting those who will make 
light of the work, and say that many now absent from the 
means of grace probably attended Sunday schools, Such 
statements may or may not be true, but the logical con- 
clusion is, not that such work is wasted, but the juster 
thought, ‘‘ How much worse would they have been but for 
the Sunday school!” The district visitor and the cottage 
lecturer may be distressed at the apathy of those he has 
tried to interest; the recklessness of some he has endeavoured 
to restrain; the falsehood, imposition, and hypocrisy that 
meet him, sometimes even in little children. As he 
remembers how often he spoke of sincerity and truth ; how 
often they sang hymns and joined in prayer, and heard with 
apparent anxiety the message of peace, the way of holiness, 
the path to heaven ;—as- he contrasts the morality or im- 
morality of his hearers with, perhaps, his entreaties and 
their profession, he too is distressed, and secret discontent 
with his work and his message may lurk in his soul. 

Nor is this his lot alone. It affects even the pastor. 
He may go from house to house, and see here and there the 
signs of sin. When a hard day’s work is done, he may 
retire, and tell it all to his Master—tell how he warned the 
invalid of the peril of death-bed repentance, and the cruel 
treachery of one’s own heart in breaking death-bed vows ; 
tell how one here asked him to pray that he might be 
restored, so as to make a fresh start, run the heavenly race, 
win the golden crown, and wave the palm of triumph; tell 
how another acknowledged, unasked, but abashed, the sins 
that wither the lordly energies of mind, enfeeble the powers 
of body, and exhaust the vitality of soul; tell how he tried 
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to comfort one, to help the feeble faith of a second, to 
rebuke faithfully yet lovingly the insolent infidelity of a 
third, direct the straying conscience of a fourth, or woo for 
Christ and win for God some of those immortal trophies, 
seized, surprised, and snatched by Satan. As he sees or 
knows that he is vanquished here, disappointed there, 
deceived by the hypocrite, counted impertinent by the self- 
righteous, and a great deal too exacting by the licentious, 
he is thwarted, grieved; and how often does he inquire, 
What souls are saved? what lives are altered? what 
characters are being transfigured by the moral glory that 
gleams from the Sun of Righteousness, and bathes sinners 
on earth, in the light that shines in all its calm grandeur 
from Him Who dwells in the heaven of heavens? And as 
the pastor in his parish may not see this, he becomes dis- 
satisfied. He begins to ask, What is wrong with my 
message? Is it fairly published? Is it really the gospel of 
Jesus? Is it, oh, is it, the power of God unto salvation ? 
Here is the solace of Isaiah’s prophecy. Christ shall 
be satisfied. Christ, the Master of the preacher, the pastor, 
the visitor, and the teacher ; Christ the Lord, so loving and 
forbearing ; Christ the Object of the lonely Christian’s 
hope, joy, and service—He shall be satisfied. Be that a 
comfort to the troubled, a help on the way to the pilgrim, 
an assurance of victory and of triumph to many a fainting 
standard-bearer. Let it be a star shining through the 
gloom of the spiritual storm, when the ship is tossed on the 
billows of sin, of antagonism, of unbelief. Let it assure your 
soul, as you look to the unrest of religion and of politics on 
the Continent and throughout the globe. Let it inspire 
your weary spirit when far away heathenism and savagery 
seem to defy the sacramental hosts of the Church of the 
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living God. Let not superstition, however ancient or 
eccentric ; let not the prolonged career of error, falsehood, 
and anti-Christian apostacy, cause the cloud of suspicion to 
weaken your confidence in Christ, or tempt you to narrow 
by a hair’s breadth the dimensions of His empire! Let not 
your heart faint, or your soul sink ; nor listen to the upbraid- 
ings of infidelity, as these say to you, “See, your Atonement 
is powerless ; your Saviour can’t save the millions of heathen. 
He desired you to go into all the world. You think you 
have done so, but you have not made as many disciples as, 
in your estimate, had an interest in His work. Your Lord 
is no longer with you.” Above all, let not impatience for 
the dawn of Christ’s bright day betray you into distrust of 
His power, or lead you to limit His love. Remember He 
has said, ‘I shall be satisfied”—satisfied that sin is no 
longer a barrier between the King of heaven and His 
subjects on earth; satisfied that ever since His 


‘love unknown 
Has broken every barrier down,” 


countless souls have approached Him, and He has received 
them; satisfied that He has given joy to the sorrowful, 
comfort to the afflicted, companionship to the obscure, the 
desolate, and the forlorn; satisfied that by His cross He 
has ennobled souls depraved by sin, softened hearts once 
hard as adamant, invigorated wills weakened by frequent 
failure; satisfied that He and He alone has given a 
heavenly home to the homeless, immortal glory for ever- 
lasting shame, that those who have found Him never leave 
Him ; satisfied that His people are satisfied, since He 
responds to the deepest necessities of their souls; yea, 
satisfied that His infinite travail is rewarded by the in- 
numerable host who in Him are justified, through Him are 
sanctified, and with Him shall be glorified. 


‘THE GOSPEL OF SUFFERING: ITS 


SERMON XI 


THE*GOSPEL OF SUFFERING: ITS 
MEANING AND ITS: MESSAGE 


** And as Jesus passed by, He saw a man which was blind from his 
birth. And His disciples asked Him, saying, Master, who did sin, this 
man, or his parents, that he was born blind? Jesus answered, Neither 
hath this man sinned, nor his parents: but that the works of God 
should be made manifest in him.”—St. JOHN ix. 1-3. 


THESE are familiar words. They are simple and graphic 
and full of meaning. ‘They present to us a scene which, 
while it occurred in Jerusalem, and towards the conclusion 
of our Lord’s ministry, is frequently rehearsed in the history 
of the Church of Christ. Ever as men are brought face 
to face with suffering, ever as they witness the pain of the 
innocent, or the agony of the helpless, which is as mysterious 
as it is prevalent, ever do they inquire into its origin, 
occasion, and end. Nor is this spirit limited to the area of 
human life. It interrogates the misfortunes which over- 
whelm a community, a nation, a race. It is heard whena 
cyclone raves around a floating palace, consigns it to the 
cemetery of the sea, and thereby reduces the loving and 

1 Preached in St. Mary’s, Nottingham, Oct. 27, 1892, at the 
invitation of the President of the Nottingham General Hospital, Henry 
F. Walter, Esq., Papplewick Hall. 
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the dependent to woe and to want. It is heard when for 
plenty there is famine, for health there is pestilence, for 
order there is anarchy, and for prosperity there is the 
straitness of increasing difficulty. 

And oft as men raise the questions which the mystery 
of suffering most surely prompts, must the Church of Christ 
be careful as to the answers to be given. Men must be 
reminded that precipitate judgment may inflict pain upon 
man and may dishonour God. They must be warned— 
lovingly and tenderly warned—against even an apparent 
assumption of knowledge which belongs in its fulness to 
God alone. They must be assured, too, that, however we 
may be perplexed by replies to this old inquiry, that reply 
which was given by our Master to those who raised this 
question is the best reply, and is therefore likely to be 
satisfactory to man’s moral sense as well as helpful in the 
field of obligation. Let us, to these ends, study the 
inquiry of the disciples, as we find it in the Gospel, 
together with the reply which our Lord vouchsafed. 

In doing so, we find ourselves once more in the midst 
of that experience which so constantly and conspicuously 
characterizes our Lord’s ministry. The Saviour of mankind 
lived in an atmosphere of suffering. The lonely leper, the 
palsied, the paralyzed, the fever-stricken, were familiar 
sights to Jesus of Nazareth. The deaf and the dumb, the 
blind and the lame, the devil-possessed, and all who were 
afflicted by maladies which the science of to-day regards as 
incurable, were brought within the range of His remedial 
and restorative mercies. The vaster disorders of what we 
term nature were as certainly subject to Him as were those 
which humbled humanity. A storm cn the sea of Galilee 
was hushed into halcyon calm by His word. The hunger 
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of crowds was appeased by His supernatural provision of 
food. Death itself was three times over conquered by the 
Christ ; and thus we see, upon the most cursory glance 
at those Gospels which record the story of His life, that 
suffering was amongst the prevailing conditions to which 
His ministry was addressed. 

This His disciples knew. Nor may we doubt the depth 
of the impression which it made upon them, strengthened 
as it was by His readiness to relieve it. To touch skin 
whitened by leprosy, was a violation of ceremonial law. Yet 
He who suspended physical law, or made it subserve a still 
higher law, also suspended the Mosaic restriction in the 
exercise of the loftier order of sympathy and of love. We 
are told, too, of crowds of sick people, “taken with divers 
diseases,” who were brought to Him, ‘‘and He healed them.” 
Some who sought His efficacious Presence and power 
would have spared Him the toil of a journey, and all the 
more because, as in one conspicuous instance, there was 
the most unreserved reliance upon His word. But no man 
might save the Saviour what we call trouble. Trouble 
never flurried nor even disturbed Him. As we know it, 
He knew it not. It is caused by our weakness, our sense 
of transiency, our self-will, our sinfulness.) To Him, Who 
knew no sin, there could be neither haste nor one of the 
factors which contribute to “trouble.” Hence no man, 
whether from a sense of his unworthiness of the honour of 
the Saviour’s Presence, or from a considerate desire to 
spare the strength or the time of One Whose life was in 
very deed devoted to others, might safeguard the Christ 
from all that self-sacrifice assuredly involves. 

St. Mark informs us that on one occasion such was the 
urgency of the multitudes that “they could not so much as 
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eat bread.” The readiness of the Lord to meet their need 
was such that His kinsmen saw in His ardour and sympathy 
some ground for the malicious and blasphemous statement 
of the Pharisees that ‘‘He had a devil.” ‘The munificence 
which characterized His dispensation of mercy, and His un- 
wearied devotion to the relief of suffering, in utter forgetfulness 
of His own needs, were signs of madness! And the Gospels 
show us that the tender sympathy of Jesus Christ, expressed 
in His healing power, was exercised in the high noon of day, 
in the chill of night, in the chamber of the dead, in the public 
road, in the suburban cemetery, in the wayside synagogue, 
and in the temple courts; on sea and on land, amongst 
friends and foes; towards the happy and the miserable ; 
amongst men, women, and children; and on all diseases, 
sorrows, and even calamities. Of all this the disciples 
were aware. 

They saw their Master living and labouring in a scene 
which was pervaded by suffering. It sought Him, and He 
welcomed it. It was attracted to Him by that mysterious 
correlation which enables the sorrowful to detect at a glance, 
or by a thrill, the soul that throbs in sympathetic response. 
He lived in it. He assuaged it without even an approach 
to the compensation which His followers may enjoy when 
they, for His sake, “‘weep with them that weep,” or rejoice 
in their ability to solace the desolate or the sorrowful. For 
sorrow was to Him the abiding issue of sin. He loved the 
sorrowful. Hence He relieved them. He loathed the 
cause of all sorrow. Hence the privation, ay, the agony of 
a joyless beneficence. 

It is amid such experiences and conditions that we are 
enabled to see His awful right to be designated “ The Man 
of Sorrows.” And here we may accentuate the contrast 
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that is presented by our Lord as the Founder of the 
Christian system and Buddha, or Confucius, or Mahomet, 
or Comte. None of these had any marked contact with 
suffering. Neither as leaders of men nor as workers did 
any one of them indicate any strong interest in this sombre 
feature of human life. In this Jesus stands alone. It is 
no mere casual statement of fact that meets us when we 
are told that it was Jesus Who “saw a man which was 
blind from his birth.” 

The poor mendicant had probably stated this again 
and again. He was known to his neighbours as ‘he that 
sat and begged,” and it is more than likely his blindness 
made him a beggar. When the disciples beheld him, they 
inquire, ‘Master, who did sin, this man, or his parents, 
that he was born blind?”—a strange question surely, yet 
one of the most far-reaching inquiries which ever fell from 
human lips, involving as it does a universal principle and its 
individual application. There is no law more ancient, 
more general in its operation, or more certain in its reign, 
than that which connects guilt and misery, iniquity and 
agony, or sin and suffering. It is as old as the dawn of 
human history, for it was syllabled in Paradise. It is 
universal in its range, because all have sinned, and therein 
laid the foundation for its consequence. It is unpitying in 
its inflexible rigidity. It is immovable in its eternal justice 
and agelong retribution. Penitence cannot finally affect it. 
Contrition cannot avert it. Tears cannot melt it. Whole- 
hearted and consuming zeal, endeavouring to make repara- 
tion for wrong, cannot cancel the sentence of justice. As 
surely as men sin, so surely shall men suffer. 

Revelation illustrates the antiquity and the prevalence of 
this principle. The wickedness of the antediluvian world 
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violated divine law, challenged divine justice, and strained 
divine long-suffering. It called down the sentence of the 
Most High, in the overwhelming cataclysm of the Flood, to 
the historical fact of which Christ has set His seal. The 
loathsome lust of the Cities of the Plain attracted the fiery 
showers by which the fairest lands of the old world were 
scorched and blasted, the punishment being the portraiture 
of the sin which caused it. Earthquake, famine, pestilence, 
exile were expressions of the same law. . We detect it in the 
Pentateuch. We hear it in the Psalter, sometimes in the 
minor key of a soul saddened by penitence ; sometimes 
in the loud voice of a chorus which celebrates the triumph 
of justice ; sometimes in the wail of despair, as it owns the 
infatuation of ungodliness, the righteousness of chastise- 
ment, and the remorse of memory. It is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that Pauline theology reposes partly upon this 
law : “Sin entered the world, and death by sin.” ‘‘ Death 
passed through unto all men, for that all have sinned.” ! 
Yea, this principle underlies the venerable mythologies 
of heathendom. Even there we learn that woe is the 
offspring of wickedness. Depravity is the parent of disaster. 
Hence it is that Sophocles represents Vengeance as seated 
by Jove, according to the ancient laws. Euripides declares 
that it is fated for men that evil counsels shall return to 
those who gave them. Nemesis, with her helm and her 
wheel, was adorned by the Smyrneans with wings by which 
she could pursue and overtake the wrong-doers. The 
Eumenides, with glaring torch and scorpion whip, white 
with rage, and breathing the chill of death—these voice to 
us to-day the witness which heathenism bears to one of the 
fundamental principles of revealed religion. These give 
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additional significance to the words of the Maltese bar- 
barians, who saw in the viper that fastened upon the hand 
of St. Paul the vindictive punishment of a crime which 
pursued upon him across the sea, and hunted him to death 
upon land. They underlie the energetic scorn which Ter- 
tullian pours upon the credulity which ‘attributed physical 
disasters to the faithful followers of the Christ. ‘If the 
Tiber rises as high as the city walls; if the Nile does not 
send its waters over the fields ; if the heavens give no rain ; 
if there is an earthquake ; if there is famine or pestilence, 
straightway the cry is, ‘‘ Away with Christians to the lions.” 
Thus we see in a literature of calamity, of blood, and 
of fire, common alike to history and to fancy, to sacred 
and to secular thought, the reign of that universal law 
which connects iniquity with agony and sin with suffering. 

But there is more here than this universal principle. 
There is its special application to this sightless sufferer : 
“Who did sin, this man, or his parents, that he was born 
blind? ”—an inquiry which expresses two ideas, one in the 
field of philosophic speculation, the other in the tamer low- 
lands of experience. For it has been supposed there is 
there a reference to the theory of pre-existence, and that 
blindness was the penalty imposed for sins which were com- 
mitted in a previous state. Scarcely less fanciful, and far 
more dishonouring to God, is the idea that he was punished 
beforehand for sins which Omniscience saw he was certain 
to commit. Such an idea wounds our moral sense. It 
ascribes to our heavenly Father actions which we shrink 
from attributing to His fallen children. For punishment 
to run before the crime is as revolting a suggestion as 
can be found in the whole range of fable. 

May not the true explanation be found in the use of 
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language, precipitate and even thoughtless, by the disciples ? 
May they not have allowed the full drift of their inquiry to 
escape them, and by forgetting that the man was blind from 
his birth, they also forgot that his sin could not possibly 
account for his suffering, and hence the use of incautious 
and even incorrect language. But, however this part of 
their question may be explained, there is little, if any, 
doubt about the significance of their reference to parental 
transgression and the transmission of its consequences from 
the guilty to the innocent. 

This truth is self-evident. Like the principle which 
operates in the connection which the Moral Governor of 
the world has established between sin and suffering, the 
law of the innocent suffering for the guilty is revealed in 
Holy Writ, is registered in human history, is repeated in 
individual, commercial, political, and religious experience. 

We hear it high above the thunders of Sinai, and long 
after they have died away. We recognize its majesty in the 
place it holds in the primary publication of the First Table. 
The oneness of Deity and the sovereign exclusiveness of 
Jehovah are asserted in the opening words of the Decalogue. 
They lend majesty to law. They impress Israel with the 
gravity of obedience. The next utterance of the Most High 
prohibits the representation of the true God by any material 
likeness, and the prohibition is solemnized by the proclama- 
tion of the holy jealousy which belongs to “the only 
God,” as well as by His sole right to visit the iniquity of 
the fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth 
generation of them that hate Him.” If anything were 
needed to render this prerogative most impressive, we have 
it in the fact that Jehovah denied to His creatures the 
exercise of this law:—‘The children shall not be put 
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to death for the fathers: every man shall be put to death 
for his own sin ”—a restriction which was respected even 
when idolatry and ungodliness had ascended the throne 
both of Israel and Judah. 

This law, thus divinely revealed, administered, and 
safeguarded, is operative to-day. It is reigning in the 
nineteenth century after Christ, as it did in the fifteenth 
before Christ. It is as stern and it is as general in England 
as it was in Judeea. The individual who violates the laws 
of God in nature must bear to be reminded that his dis- 
obedience may take effect upon the unborn and the inno- 
cent long after a gross and a guilty ancestor has been laid 
in his grave. He must be assured that nature knows 
nothing of forgiveness. With measured step, and unerring 
aim, and inflexible resolve, and a patience which pursues 
its purpose in the slow ripening of ‘generations, in the dark 
mysteries of matter, and in the darker mysteries of mind, 
this law, so terrible, so unerring, so fatal, writes its reality 
upon the history of individuals, and of societies, yea, of 
Churches. 

The spendthrift who, in the perplexity of the moral 
order of the world, is entrusted with affluent resources, 
a princely fortune, broad acres, and an ancestral estate, 
becomes infatuated by the spell of the gambler, and he 
bequeathes to offspring an impoverished inheritance, an 
ignoble escutcheon, and a name blighted by selfishness 
and blasted by ruin. The intemperate pass on to the un- 
seen the germs of the vices which defy even the power of 
the greatest force known to God or man. They people our 
great cities with paupers. They fill our workhouses with 
mendicants. They, with dullened eye, and drivelling lip, 
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and bloated countenance, and staggering gait, compel the 
loftiest civilization humanity has ever known to enlarge the 
strongholds in which lunacy and madness proclaim that 
drunkenness unites all that is foul in the beast with all that 
is ferocious in the fiend. They mock at the moral life, 
which half despairingly tries to grapple with an evil which 
is unknown amongst savages until we curse them with the 
infernal information. They bid us enter the laboratory of 
the physicist, and there he proclaims to a fallible Church 
the infallibility of nature : “There is brandy in the blood ; 
there is vengeance in the blood ; there is lust in the blood.” 
Nor is it otherwise respecting uncleanness. Many a child’s 
cot proclaims aloud the profoundest mysteries of existence. 
Over a thousand infant beds science writes an inscription 
which no Daniel is needed to interpret. The finger of 
God, and yet the foetid and the foul finger of a corpse; pens 
a literature which if men would but regard, the innocent 
would in future be spared agony, and the years to come 
degradation and disease. Out of the mouths of babes and 
of sucklings God perfects law as well as praise. Yes, 
verily, the innocent suffer for the guilty. 

The same principle is seen operating in another than 
the physical order. _Men there are who are cursed by the 
itching palm of insatiable avarice. They have no regard 
to principle. They are undisturbed by a scruple. These 
are they who float bubble companies, who organize options, 
who inflate the most infamous impostures, and who, through 
monstrous mendacity and specious and plausible chicanery, 
entice unmarried women, impecunious professional men, 
chiefly clergymen, to entrust their savings to them, with the 
full knowledge of their loss beyond recovery. And the 
credulous are not only the sufferers. Those who look to 
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_ them on every ground and by | every right for maintenance, 
education, and reasonable provision, are deprived of what 
holy love had designed for them. They are reduced to 
narrowness. They are made acquainted with the humbling 
precocities of poverty. Their parents see them menaced 
by the foes of destitution and of want. Ay, and more. 
Have we not heard, have we not known, of men and women, 
strong and tender, of gentle birth, of social refinement, of 
spotless morality, and even of personal godliness, who have 
been withered in a month by the fraudulent Pharisaism 
which held sacred offices in religion, and yet revelled in 
embezzlement, in covetousness, and in greed? Have we 
not blushed for Christianity when we knew that sancti- 
monious cant paraded its profession of piety, and was all 
the while aware that ruin and reverse and agony and 
madness were crouching around homes in which age and 
virtue and weakness found rest, and were ready to leap 
upon their unsuspicious victims? Yes, verily, the innocent 
suffer for the guilty. 

The same law reigns in political life. A corrupt judge 
will by his venality inflict cruel wrongs upon the oppressed, 
and deprive those he is bound to protect of the justice to 
which they are entitled. A municipal corporation whose 
administration is degraded by jobbery, is little better than 
organized oppression, legalized extortion, and systematized 
scamping of public work. By this the few become fat. 
By this the many are defrauded. The politician who 
adulterates truth, and who encourages falsehood ; who has 
no higher ideal than the offal of place, or the inflation of 
power; who bows the knee sometimes to ignorance and 
sometimes to lettered irreligion, to red-handed murder, to 
insatiable cupidity, and to weltering crime, will bequeath 
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to posterity anarchy, revolution, ay, “distress of nations 
with perplexity.” Yes, verily, the innocent suffer for the 
guilty. Thus, this principle pervades society, whether in 
its most archaic or most complicated conditions. And is 
it not true, and in One case alone, is it not blessedly true, 
that it has its highest illustration on the cross of Him of 
Whom this inquiry was made ? 

Turn we now to our Lord’s reply. “Neither hath this 
man sinned, nor his parents: but that the works of God 
should be made manifest in Him.” The Saviour does not 
deny the universal principle which connects sin with suffer- 
ing. Neither does He revoke the law which He Himself 
has enacted, whereby the innocent suffer for the guilty. To 
do either would be to challenge His own work, in the world 
which was made by Him, and to discredit the revelations 
of the divine Mind which appear in history, whether the 
pages be large or small, be ancient or modern, be in the 
East or in the West. But He does deny the special applica- 
tion of a prevalent law to this particular case. He corrects 
the precipitate conclusion which His inquirers had drawn 
in this instance. He forbids them to connect individual 
suffering with individual sin. 

We thank God for His words. They glorify suffering. 
They teach us that it may have another and even a 
higher cause than a penal one. It may be permitted that 
the works of God may be made manifest in and by the 
sufferer. It may be allowed that love may smile in all its 
heavenly sweetness in scenes in which severity and hardness 
and selfishness grew rank in the garden of the soul, the life, 
the home. It may, yea, it is endured that tenderness may 
expel acerbity ; that sympathy may flow out from hearts 
which are hardened by affluence, or embittered by chronic 
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indigence, and that the fruits of the Spirit of the Man of 
Sorrows may be gathered, even from the cypress or the 
willow, as they hang over the bed of the dying or the grave 
of the dead. 

And you will believe it, my brethren, there is ample 
scope and verge enough for this gospel of suffering. It 
brings a message of love and of light into many a sorrowful 
home. It elevates even a suffering child to the dignity of 
a messenger of God, who bears in his wan and wasted 
visage the commission in which the King of Love appeals 
to the hard, the strong, and the selfish, to be self-forgetting 
and patient and tender. It compels us to ask, Is there 
any one ill in the sacred circle of home? Is there a little 
one whose growth is slow, whose pulse is all too fast, whose 
cheek is decked with a menacing mockery, and whose eye 
is bright with a flame which is already flickering? Is there 
one still dearer, and whose frailty is suggestive of separa- 
tion, or of utter dreariness of heart, and as utter desolation 
of life? Is your needed rest by night disturbed, uncertain, 
broken? Are your domestic plans and even hospitalities 
and enjoyments deranged, or suspended, or abandoned 
altogether, because of one who is troubled by a heavy 
footfall in the room, a ray of light in the eye, or even a 
loud voice as it falls upon the ear wearied out by pain, by 
lassitude, by prostration? Such experiences may be—yea, 
they are—straining and sorrowful, But may they not be 
Heaven-sent ? May they not be designed to teach us “the 
works of God”? It is here that love—pure and patient— 
lays down self and makes its sacrifice, on the altar of the 
Cross, but at the feet of the sufferer. It is here that 
endurance chases away the sense and the acknowledgment 
of fatigue, and braces nerve and muscle and will for un- 
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wearied watching and for angelic service. It is here that 
long-suffering learns to unite sleepless vigilance with the 
quickest anticipations of invalid wants and the cheeriest 
allowance for invalid petulance. It is here that gentleness 
acquires the grace of “not answering again,” when, notwith- 
standing the ready consecration of every hour and of every 
gift to the blessed ministry of illness, there is the rising 
swell of some petty impatience, or the unreasoning demand 
for perhaps the hurtful or the impossible. It is here, too, 
that goodness blooms in its violet beauty, perfume, and grace. 
Yes, it is here that we thank Christ for the answer which He 
gave to this old inquiry, because it is here the works of 
God are manifest through and in suffering. 

And woe be to us if we do not manifest these works ! 
Woe a thousand times be ours, if suffering leave us no lesson, 
or depart from our home without bequeathing the blessing 
of the Great Sufferer! We shall become severe, and cynical, 
and unsympathetic. We shall be cursed by selfishness, and 
petrified by callosity. We shall become impatient of all 
frailty; and shall regard suffering as an unwarrantable 
intrusion upon our enjoyments, and an intolerable disturb- 
ance of the repletion of our animalism. We shall forget, 
what surely it ought to be our happiness to remember, that 
the spiritual and moral blessings which have been brought 
to individuals and to society by sufferers give them a fore- 
most place in the rank of the world’s best benefactors ; yea, 
far sadder still, we shall by our indifference proclaim that, 
whatever we may possess, we lack the Spirit of Christ, and 
if any man have not that Spirit he is none of His, 

If all this be so, then, with the word of Christ in our hearts, 
and with the inquiry of the disciples still ringing in our 
ears, we shall be careful to recognize the reign of laws, 
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which, because He has made them, no man may suspend or 
revoke. We shall pay intelligent regard to principles which 
are pervasive, prevalent, and in their origin, divine. But 
we shall ever remember the shortness of the longest human 
sight, and therefore we shall restrain the bitter sentence, 
and perhaps the somewhat self-righteous and severe opinion. 
And, regarding suffering, as Christ first taught mankind to 
regard it, as a factor in the moral order, lying in the lower 
level of organic life, we shall by the guidance of His Spirit 
address our every power to its relief and to its solace. We 
shall yield a ready hearing to the sad voice of its apostle- 
ship, as it is addressed to a world of sin and of selfishness. 
We shall turn aside from speculations and from theories, 
which have in the past wasted energies which, with truer 
knowledge, might have aided and even blessed mankind. 
We shall ask our loving Father, for His dear Son’s sake, to 
give us, through and in disease and disaster, “‘love, joy, 
peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
self-control.” These flourish most where the windows of 
life are darkened by sorrow and by suffering. These remind 
us how necessary both are in a world where spiritual life is 
menaced by selfishness. ‘These declare to us how we may 
have a privilege which we can scarcely understand being 
exercised by an angel—the manifestation of the works of 


God. 
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DOUGHTY, H. M., Friesland 


Meres and the Netherlands, new 
edit. illust. 10s. 6d. 


DOVETON, F. B., Poems and 


Snatches of Songs, 5s.; new edit. 
3s. 6d. 


DUS CHAE GUA PAur Ie sSce: 
Low’s Standard Books. 
DUNCKLEY (‘‘Verax.”) See 
Prime Ministers. 
DUNDERDALE, 
Prairie and Bush, 6s. 
Diver. See Great Artists, 
DYKES, J. Oswatp, 


Preacherg. 


GEORGE, 


See 


Echoes from the Heart, 3s. 6d. 
EDEN, C. H. See Foreign 


Countries. 

EDMONDS, C., Poetry of the 
Anti-Jacobin, new edit. 7s. 6d. 
and 21s. 

Educational Catalogue. See 
Classified Catalogue. 

EDWARDS, American Steam 
Engineer, 12s. 6d. 

Modern Locomotive En- 

gines, 12s. 6d. 

Steam Engineer's Guide, 

12s, 6d. 

H. SvuTHERLAND. 

Great Musicians. 

M. B., Dream of Millions, 

Ciel Se 

See Low’s Standard Novels. 

EGGLESTON, G. Cary, Jug- 


gernaut, 6s. 


See 


Egypt. See Foreign Countries. 
Elizabethan Songs. See Choice 
Hditions, 


EMERSON, Dr. P. H., Kast 
Coast Yarns, ls. 

English Idylls, new ed. 2s. 

Naturalistic Photography, 

new edit. 5s. 

Pictures of Hast Anglian 

Life; plates and vignettes, 105s, 

and 147s. 

and GOODALL, Life on 

the Norfolk Broads, plates, 126s. 

and 210s. 

Wild Life on a Tidal 
Water, copper plates, ord. edit. 
25s, ; édit. de luce, 63s. 

—— RB. W., by G. W. COOKE, 
8s. 6d. 

— Birthday Book, 3s. 6d. 


— In Concord, a memoir, 
7s. 6d. 

English Catalogue, 1863-71, 
428.; 1872-80, 42s.; 1881.9, 


52s. 6d.; 5s. yearly, 
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English Catalogue, Index vol. 


1837-56, 26s.; 

1874-80, 18s. 

Etchings, vol. v. 45s. ; vi., 
258.3 vii., 25s8.; viil., 42s. 

English Philosophers, edited by 
KH. B. Ivan Miller, M.A., 3s. 6d. 
each. 

Bacon, by Fowler. 

Hamilton, by Mounck. 

Hartley and James Mill, by Bower. 

Shaftesbury & Hutcheson; Fowler. 

Adam Smith, by J. A. Farrer. 

ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 
See Low’s Standard Books. 

ERICHSON, Life, by W.C. 
Church, 2 vols. 24s. 

ESMARCH, F., Handbook of 
Surgery, 24s. 

Essays on English Writers. 
See Gentle Life Series. 

EVANS, G. E., Repentance of 
Magdalene Despar, &c., poems, 
5s. 

—S. & F., Upper Ten, a 
story, 1s. 

— W. E., Songs of the Birds, 
n. ed. 6s. 

EVELYN, J., An Inca Queen, 


5s. 
Joun, Life of Mrs. Godol- 
phin, 7s. 6d. 
EVES, C. W., West Indies, 
n. ed. 7s. 6d. 


1856-76, 42s.; 


FAIRBAIRN, A. M. See 
Preachers. 

Familiar Words. See Gentle 
Life Series. 

FARINI, G. A., Kalahari 


Desert, 21s. 

FARRAR, C. 8., History of 
Sculpture, &c., 6s. 

Maurice, Minnesota, 6s. 

FAURIEL, Last Days of the 
Consulate, 10s, 6d. 

FAY, T., Three Germanys, 2 
vols, 35s, 


FEILDEN, H. Sr. J., Some 
Public Schools, 2s. 6d. 

—— Mrs., My African Home, 
7s. 6d. 

FENN, G. Manvitie. 
Low’s Standard Books. 


FENNELL, J. G., Book of the 
Roach, n. ed. 2s. 


FFORDE, B., Subaltern, Police. 
man, and the Little Girl. 1s. 
Trotter, a Poona Mystery, 


ey 

FIELD, Maunseiu B., Memo- 
ries, 10s. 6d. 

FIELDS, Jamzs T., Memoirs, 
12s. 6d. 

Yesterdays with Authors, 
16s.; also 10s. 6d. 

Figure Painters of Holland. 
bee Great Artists. 

FINCK, Henry T., Pacific 
Coast Scenic Tour, 10s. 6d. 

FITCH, Lucy. See Nursing 
Record Series, 1s. 

FITZGERALD. See Foreign 
Countries. 

Percy, Book Fancier, 5s. 
and 12s. 6d 

FITZPATRICK, T., Autumn 

, Cruise in the Aigean, 10s. 6d 

Transatlaniie Holiday, 
10s. Fd. 

FLEMING, S., England and 
Canada, 6s. 

Foreign Countries and British 
Colonies, Cescriptive handbooks 
edited by F. 8. Pulling, M.A. 
Hach volume is the work of a 
writer who has special acquaint- 
ance with the subject, 3s. 6d, 

Australia. by Fitzgerald, 

Austria-Hungary, by Kay. 

Denmaikand Iceland, by H, C. Otté, 

Egypt, by 8. L. Poole. 

France, by Miss Roberts. 

Germany, by L. Sergeant, 

Greece, by S. Baring Gonld, 


See 
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Foreign Countries, &ce.—cont, 

Japan, by Mossman. 

Peru, by R. Markham, 

Russia, by Morfill. 

Spain, by Webster. 

Sweden and Norw y by Woods. 

West Indies, by C. H. Eden. 

FOREMAN, I. Philippine 
Islands, 21s. 

FOTHERINGHAM, L. M.,, 
Nyassaland, 7s. 6d. 

FOWLER, Japan, China, and 
India, 10s. 6d. 

FRA ANGELICO. See Great 
Artists. 

FRA BARTOLOMMEO, AL- 
BERTINELLI, and ANDREA 
DEL SARTO. See Great Artists. 

FRANC, Maup Jeanne, Beat- 
rice Melton, 4s. 

Emily's Choice, n. ed. 5s. 

Golden Gifts, 4s. 

Hall’s Vineyard, 4s. 

— Into the Light, 4s. 

John’s Wife, 4s. 

— Little Mercy; for better, 
for worse, 4s. 

Marian, a Tale, n. ed. 5s. 

Master of Ralston, 4s. 

— Minnie’s Mission, a Tem- 
perance Tale, 4s. 

No longer a Child, 4s. 

— Silken Cords and Tron 
riers: a Tale, 4s. 

— Two Sides to Every Ques- 
tion, 4s, 

—— Vermont Vale, 5s. 

A plainer edition is published at 
2s. 6d. 

France. See Foreign Countries. 

FRANCIS, F., War, Waves, 
and Wanderings, 2 vols. 24s. 

See also Low’s Staridard 
Series. 

Frank’s Ranche; or, My Holi- 
day in the Rockies, n. ed. ds, 


FRANKEL, Jvtivs, 
Glucose, Sc., 18s, 

FRASER, Bisuop, Lancashire 
Life, n. ed. 12s. 6d.; popular ed. 
3s. 6d. 

FREEMAN, J., Mellourne Life, 
lights and shadows, 6s. 

FRENCH, F., Home Fairies and 
Heart Flowers, illust. 24s. 

French and English Birthday 
Book, by Kate D. Clark, 7s. 6d. 
French Revolution, Letters from 

Paris, translated, 10s. 6d. 

Frosh Woods and Pastures New, 
by the Author of ‘‘An Angler's 
Days. os:. lssGdauetss 

FRIEZE, Dupré, Florentine 
Sculptor, 7s. 6d. 

FRISWELL, J. H. 
Life Series. 

Froissart for Boys, 
new ed. 7s. 6d. 

FROUDE, J. A. See Prime 
Ministers. 

Gainsborough and Constable. 
See Great Artists. 

GASPARIN, Sunny Fields and 
Shady Woods, 6s. 

GEFFCKEN, British Empire, 
7s. 6d. 

Generation of Judges, n.e. 78.6d. 

Gentle Life Series, edited by J. 
Hain Friswell, sm. 8vo. 6s. per 
vol.; calf extra, 10s. 6d. ea.; 16mo, 
2s. 6d.,except when price is given. 

Gentle Life. 

About in the World. 

Like unto Christ. 

Familiar Words, 6s.; also 8s. 6d. 

Montaigne’s Essays. 

Sidney’s Arcadia, 6s. 

Gentle Life, second series, 

Varia; readings, 10s. 6d. 

Silent hour; essays. 

Half-length Portraits 

Essays on English Writers. 

Other People’ s Windows, 6s. & 2s. 6d, 

A Man’s Thoughts, 


Starch 


See Gentle 


by Lanier, 


o 


~~ ae 
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George Eliot, by G. W. Cooke, 
10s. 6d. ; 

Germany. See Foreign Coun- 
tries. 

GESSI, Romoto Pasna, Seven 
Years in the Soudan, 18s. 

GHIBERTI & DONATELLO. 
See Great Artists. 

GILES; E., Australia Twice 
Traversed, 1872-76, 2 vols. 30s. 
GILL, J. See Low’s Readers. 
GILLESPIE, W. M., Survey- 

ing, un. ed. 21s. 
Giotto, by Harry Quilter, illust. 
15s. 


See also Great Artists. 

GIRDLESTONE, C., Private 
Devotions, 2s. 

GLADSTONE. See 
Ministers. 

GLENELG, P., Devil and the 
Doctor, 1s, 

GLOVER, R., Light of the 
World, n. ed., 2s. 6d. 

GLUCK. See Great Musicians. 

Goethe’s Faustus, in orig. rhyme, 
by Huth, 5s. 

Prosa, by C. A. Buchheim 
(Low’s German Series), 3s. 6d. 
GOLDSMITH, O., She Stoops 
to Conquer, by Austin Dobson, 

illust by H. A. Abbey, 84s. 

See also Choice Editions. 

GOOCH, Fanny C., Mexicans, 
16s. 

GOODALL, Life and Land- 
scape on the Norfolk Broads, 126s. 
and 210s. 

& EMERSON, Pictures of 
Bast Anglian Life, £5 5s. and £7 7s. 

GOODMAN, E. J., The Best 
Tour in Norway, 6s. 

N. & A., en Skating, 5s. 

GOODYEAR,W. H., Grammar 
of the Lotus, Ornament and Sun 
Worship, 63s, nett. 


Prime 


GORDON, J. E. H.; Physical 
Treatise on Electricity and Mag- 
netism. 3rd ed. 2 vols. 42s. 


Blectric Inghting, 18s. 
School Electricity, 5s. 


—— Mrs. J. E. H., Decorative 
Electricity, lust. 12s, 

GOWER, Lorp Ronan, Hand- 
book to the Art Galleries of Belgium 
and Holland, 5s. 

Northbrook Gallery, 68s. 

and 105s. 

Portraits at Castle Howard. 

2 vols. 126s. 

See also Great Artists. 

GRAESSI, Italian Dictionary, 
3s. 6d.; roan, 5s. 

GRAY, T. See Choice Eds, 

Great Artists, Biographies, 
illustrated, emblematical bind- 
ing, 3s. 6d. per vol. except where. 
the price is given. 

Barbizon School, 2 vola. 

Claude Je Lorrain, 

Correggio, 2s. 6d. 

Cox and De Wint. 

George Cruikshank. 

Della Robbia and Cellini, 2s. 6d. 

Albrecht Diirer. 

Figure Paintings of Holland. 

Fra Angelico, Masaccio, &c. 

Fra Bartolommeo, &c. 

Gainsborough and Constable. 

Ghiberti and Donatello, 2s. 6d. 

Giotto, by H. Quilter, 15s. 

Hogarth, by A, Dobson. 

Hans Holbein. 

Landscape Painters of Holland. 

Landseer. 

Leonardo da Vinci. 

Little Masters of Germany, by 
Scott ; éd. de lure, 10s. 6d. 

Mantegna and Francia. 

Meissonier, 2s. Gu. 

Michelangelo. 

Mulready. 

Murillo, by Minor, 2s. 64, 

Overbeck. 

Raphael. 
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Great Artists—continued, 

Rembrandt. 

Reynolds. 

Romney and Lawrence, 2s. 64. 

Rubens, by Keitt. 

Tintoretto, by Osler. 

Titian, by Heath. 

Turner, by Monkhouse, 

Vandyck and Hals. 

Velasquez. 

Vernet & Delaroche. 

Watteanu, by Mollett, 2s. 6d. 

Wilkie, by Mollett. 

Great Musicians, edited by 
F. Hnueffer. A series of bio- | 
graphies, 3s, each :— 

“Bach, by Poole. 

Beethoven. 

*Borlioz. 

Cherubini. 

Hnglish Church Composers, 

*Gliick. 

Handel. 

Haydn. 

*Marcello. 

Noendelssohn, 

Mozart. 

“*Palestrina and the Roman School. 

Purcell. | 

Rossini and Modern Italian School. | 

Schubert. 


Schumann. 
Richard Wagner. 
Weber. 


* Are not yet published. 
Greece. See Foreign Countries. 
GRIEB, German Dictionary, n. 

ed. 2 vols. 21s. | 
GRIMM, H., Lvterature, 8s. 6d. 
GROHMANN, Camps in the 
Rockies, 12s. 6d. 
GROVES, J. Percy. See 
Low’s Standard Books. 
GUIZOT, History of England, 
jllust. 3 vols. re-issue at 10s. 6d, 
per vol. 

History of France, illust. 
ro-issue, 8 vols. 10s, 6d. each. 
— Abridged by G. Masson, 53 

GUYON, Manpame, Life, 6s. 


HADLEY, J., Roman Law, 
7s. 6d. 

Half-length Portraits. See 
Gentle Life Series. 

HALFORD, F. M., Dry Fly- 
fishing, n. ed. 25s. 

Floating Flies, 15s. & 30s. 


HALL, How to Live Long, 2s. 


HALSEY, F. A., Slide Valve 
Gears, 8s. 6d. 


HAMILTON. See English 
Philosophers. 

E. Flyfishing, 6s. and 
10s. 6d. 


Riverside Naturalist, 14s. 

HAMILTON’S Mertcan Hand- 
book, 8s. 6d. 

HANDEL. See Great Musi- 
e1ans. 

HANDS, T., Numerical Exer- 
cises in Chemistry, 2s. 6d.; with- 
out ans. 2s.; ans. sep. 6d. 

Handy Guide to Dry-fly Fishing, 
by Cotswold Isys, 1s. 

Handy Guide Book to Japanese 
Tslands, 6s. 6d. 

HARDY, A. S., Passe-rose, 6s. 

THos. See Low’s Stand- 


ard Novels. 


| HARKUT, F., Conspirator, 6s. 


HARLAND, Marion, Home 
Kitchen, 5s. 

Harper's Young People, vols. 
I.—VII. 7s. 6d. each; gilt 8s. 
HARRIES, A. See Nursing 

Record Series. 

HARRIS, W. B., Zand of the 
African Sultan, 10s. 6d.; lL p. 
31s. 6d. 

HARRISON, Mary, Modern 
Cookery, 6s. 

Skilful Cook, n. ed. 5s. 

Mrs. B. Old-fashioned 

Fairy Book, 6s. a 

W., London Houses, Ulust. 

n, edit. ls. 6d., 6s, net; & 2s, 6d, 
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HARTLEY and MILL. See 
English Philosophers. 

HATTON, Josers, Journalistic 
London, 12s. 6d. 

See also Low’s Standard 
Novels. 

HAWEIS, H.R., Broad Church, 
6s. 


Poets in the Pulpit, 10s.6d. 

new edit. 6s.; also 3s. 6d. 

Mrs., Housekeeping, 2s. 6d. 

Beautiful Houses, 4s., new 
edit. ls, 

HAYDN. See Great Musicians. 

HAZLITT, W., Round Table, 
2s 6d. 
HEAD, Percy R. See Illus. 
Text Books and Great Artists. 
HEARD, A.F., Russian Church, 
16s. 

HEARN, L., Youma, 5s. 

HEATH, F. G., Fern World, 
12s. 6d., new edit. 6s. 

GurtRubE, Tell us Why, 
2s. 6d. 

HELDMANN, B., Mutiny of 
the “‘ Leander,’ 7s. 6d. and 5s, 

See also Low’s Standard 
Books for Boys. 

HENTY, G. A., Hidden Foe, 
2 vols. 21s. 

See also Low’s Standard 

Books for Boys. 
— Ricumonp, 


Australiana, 


5s. 

HERBERT, T., Salads and 
Sandwiches, 6d. 

HICKS, C. S., Our Boys, and 
what todo with Them; Merchant 
Service, 5s. 

Yachts, Boats, and Canoes, 
10s. 6d. 

HIGGINSON, T. W., Atlantic 
Essays, 6s. 

— History of the U.S., illust. 
14s, 
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HILL, A. Sravetey, From 
Home to Home in N.-W. Canada, 
21s., new edit. 7s. 6d. 

G. B., Footsteps of John- 
son, 63s,; édition de lure, 147s. 
HINMAN, R., Eclectic Physt- 

cal Geography, 5s. 

Hints on proving Wills without 
Professional Assistance, n, ed. 1s. 

HOEY, Mrs. Casuer. See 
Low’s Standard Novels. 

HOFFER, Caoutchouc § Gutta 
Percha, 12s. 6d. 

HOGARTH. See Gr. Artista, 

HOLBEIN,. See Great Artists. 

HOLDER, Cuarues F., Ivory 
King, 8s. 6d. 

Living Lights, 8s. 6d. 

Marvels of Animal Life, 
8s. 6d. 

HOLM, Sax, Draxy Miller, 
2s, 6d. and 2s. 

HOLMES, O. Wenvett, Before 
the Curfew, 5s. 

Over the Tea Cups, 68. 

— Iron Cate, §c., Poems, 6s. 

Last Leaf, 42s. 

Mechanism in Thought 

and Morals, 1s. 6d. 

Mortal Antipathy, 8s. 6d., 

2s. and 1s, 

Our Hundred Days in 

Hyicnes new edit. 68.; 1. paper 

15s. 


Poetical Works, new edit., 

2 vols. 10s. 6d, 

Works, prose, 10 vols. ; 

poetry, 4 vols.; 14 vols. 84s, 

Limited large paper edit., 14 vola. 

294s. nett. 

See also Low’s Standard 
Novels and Rose Library. 

HOLUB, E., South Africa, 
2 vols. 42s. 

HOPKINS, Manuny, Treattse 
on the Cardinal Numbers, 28. 6d, 
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Horace in Latin, with Smart’s 
literal translation, 2s. 6d. ; trans- 
lation only, ls. 6d. 

HORETZKY, C., Canada on 
the Pacific, 5s. 

How and where to Fish in 
Treland, by H. Regan, 3s. 6d. 

HOWARD, Brancue W., Tony 
the Maid, 3s. 6d, 

See also Low’s Standard 
Novels. 

HOWELLS, W. D., Suburban 
Sketches, 7s. 6d. 
— Undiscovered 

3s. 6d. and 1s. 

HOWORTH, H. H., Glacial 
Nightmare, 18s. 

Mammoth and the Flood, 


Country, 


18s. 

HUDSON, N.H., Purple Land 
that England Lost; Banda Orien- 
tal 2 vols. 21s.: 1 vol. 6s. 


HUEFFER. E. See ~—Great 
Musicians. 
HUGHES, Hucu Price. See 


Preachers. 

HUME, F., Creature of the 
Night, 1s. 

Humorous Art at the Naval 
Eahibition, 1s. 

HUMPHREYS, Juxnut, Some 
Little Britons in Brittany, 2s. 6d. 

Hundred Greatest Men, new 
edit. one vol, 21s, 

HUNTINGDON, The Squire’s 
Nieces, 2s, 6d. (Playtime Library.) 

HYDE, Hundred Years by 
Post, 1s. 

Hymnal Companion to the 
Book of Common Prayer, separate 
lists gratis. 

Iceland. See Foreign Countries, 

Illustrated Text-Books of Art- 
Education, edit. by . J. Poynter, 
R.A., illust. 5s. each. 

Architecture, Classic and Harly 
Christian, 


Tllust. Text- Books—continued. 


Architecture, Gothic and Renais- 
sance, 

German, Flemish, 
Painting. 

Painting, Classic and Italian. 

Painting, Huglish and American, 

Sculpture, modern. 

Sculpture, by G. Redford. 

Spanish and French artists. 

INDERWICK, F. A., Inter- 
regnum, 10s. 6d. 

Sidelights on the Stuarts, 


new edit. 7s. 6d. 


and Dutch 


INGELOW, Jean. See Low’s 
Standard Novels. 
INGLIS, Our New Zealand 


Cousins, 6s. 
Sport and Work on the 
Nepaul Frontier, 21s. 

Tent Life in Tiger Land, 
18s. 


IRVING, W., Litile Britain, 
10s. 6d. and 6s. 
Works, “ Geoffrey Cray- 
on’? edit. 27 vols. 161. 16s. 
JACKSON, J., Handwriting 
in Relation to Hygiene, 8d. 
New Style Verlical Writing 
Copy-Bovks, Series I. 1—8, 2d. 
and ld. each. 
New Code 
22 Nos, 2d. each. 
Shorthand of Arithmetic, 
Companion to all Arithmetics, 
1s. 6d. 
L., Ten Centuries of Buro- 
pean Progress, with maps, 12s, 6d. 
JAMES, Croaxn, Law and 
Lawyers, new edit. 7s. 6d. 
Henry. See Daudet, A. 
JAMES and MOLES French 
Dictionary, 3s. 6d. cloth ; roan, 5s. 
JAMES, German Dictionary, 
3s. 6d. cloth; roan 5s. ‘ 
JANVIER, Aztec Treasure« 


House, 7s. 6d.; new edit. 5s. 


Copy- Books, 
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Japan. See Foreign Countries. 
JEFFERIES, Ricuarp, Ama- 
ryllis at the Fair, 7s. 6d. 

Bevis, new edit. 5s. 

JEPHSON, A. J. M., Emin 
Pasha relief expedition, 21s. 

JERDON. See Low’s Standard 


Series. 


JOHNSTON, H.H., The Congo, 
21s. 
JOHNSTON-LAVIS, H. J., 


South Italian Volcanoes, 15s. 

JOHNSTONE, D. L., Land of 
the Mountain Kingdom, new edit. 
3s. 6d. and 2s, 6d. 

JONES, Mrs. Hereurt, San- 
dringham, Past and Present, 
illust., new edit. 8s. 6d. 

JULIEN, F., Conversational 
French Reader, 2s. 6d. 

English Student's French 
Eeamine, 2s. 

—— Kirst Lessons in Conversa- 
tional French Grammar, n.ed. 1s. 

French at Home and at 

School, Book I. accidence, 2s. ; 

key, 3s. 

Petites Lecons de Conver- 

sation et de Grammaire, n. ed. 3s. 

Petites Legons, with 

phrases, 3s. 6d. 

Phrases of Daily Use, 
separately, 6d. 

KARR, H. W. Seton, Shores 
and Alps of Alaska, 16s. 

KARSLAND, Veva, Women 
and their Work, 1s. 

KAY. See Foreign Countries. 

KENNEDY, E. B., Blacks and 
Bushrangers, new edit. 5s., 3s. 6d. 
and 2s. 6d. 

KERR, W. M., Far Interior, 
the Cape, Zambest, &c., 2 vols. 82s. 

KERSHAW, S. W., Protest- 
ants from France in their English 
Home, 6s, 

KETT, C. W., Rubens, 3s. 6d. 


Tne 


Khedives and Pashas, Ts. 6d. 
KILNER, E. A., Four Welsh 


Counties, 5s. 

King and Commons. See Cavalier 
in Bayard Series. 

KINGSLEY, R. G., Children 
of Westminster Abbey, 5s. 

KINGSTON. See 
Standard Books. 

KIPLING, Rupyarp, Soldiers 
Three, ¥c., stories, 1s. 

Story of the Gadsbys, new 

edit. 1s. 

In Black and Wiute, &c., 

stories, ls. 

Wee Willie Winkie, &c., 

stories, ls. 

Under the Deodars, §¢., 

stories, ls. 

Phantom Rickshaw, §c., 
stories, ls, 

*.* The six collections of stcries 
may also be had in 2 vols. 3s. 6d, 
each. 

Stories, Library Edition, 
2 vols. 6s. each. 

KIRKALDY, W. G., David 
Kirkaldy’ s Mechanical Testing, 848. 

KNIGHT, A. L., In the Web 
of Destiny, 7s. 6d. 

E. F., Cruise of the Fal- 

con, new edit. 3s, 6d. 

EK. J., Albania and Monte- 

negro, 12s. 6d. 

V.C., Church Unity, 5s. 

KNOX, T. W., Boy Travellers, 
new edit. 5s. 

KNOX-LITTLE, W. J., Ser- 
mons, 3s. 6d. 

KUNHARDT, C. P., Small 
Yachts, new edit. 50s. 

Steam Yachts, 16s. 

KWONG, English Phrases, 21s. 

LABOULLAYE, E., Abdallah, 
2s. 6d. 

LALANNE, L£tching, 12s. 6d, 
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LAMB, Cuas., Essays of Elia, 
with designs by C.O. Murray, 6s. 

LAMBERT, Angling Litzra- 
ture, 3s. 6d. 

Landscape Painters of Holland. 
See Great Artists. 

LANDSEER. See Great Ar- 
tists. 

LANGLEY, S. P., New Astro- 
nomy, 10s. 6d. 

LANIER, S8., Boy’s Frotssart, 
7s. 6d.; King Arthur, 7s. 6d.; 
Mabinogion, 7s. 6d.; Percy, 7s. 6d. 

LANSDELL, Henry, Through 
Siberia, 1 v. 15s. and 10s. 6d. 

Russia in Central Asia, 

2 vols. 42s. 

Through Central Asta, 12s. 

LARDEN, W., School Course 
on Heat, n. ed. 5s. 

LAURIH, A., Secret of the 
Magian, the Mystery of Ecbatana, 
illus. 6s. See also Low’s Standard 
Books. 


LAWRENCE, Srereuant, Auto- 
biography, 6s. 

and ROMNEY. See Great 
Artists. 

LAYARD, Mrs., West Indies, 
2s. 6d. 

LEA, H. C., Inquisition, 3 vols. 
42s. 

LEARED, A., Marocco, n. ed. 
16s. 

LEAVITT, New World Trage- 
dies, 7s. 6d. 

LEFFINGWELL, W. B, 
Shooting, 18s. 

— Wild Fowl Shooting, 
10s. 6d. 

LEFROY, W., Dean. See 
Preachers. 

LELAND, C. G., Algonquin 
Legends, 8s. 

LEMON, M., Small House over 
the Water, 6s. 


Leo XITT. Life, 18s. 


Leonardo da Vinci. 
Artists. 
Literary Works, by J. P. 
Richter, 2 vols. 252s, 
LIEBER, Telegraphic Cipher, 
42s, nett. 
Like unto Christ. See Gentle 
Life Series. 
.LITTLE, Arcu. J., Yang-tse 
Gorges, n. ed., 10s. 6d. 
Little Masters of Germany. See 
Great Artists. 
LONGFELLOW, Miles Stan- 
dish, illus. 21s. 
—— Maidenhood, with col. pl. 
2s. 6d.; gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
Nuremberg, photogr. illu. 
31s. 6d. 
Song of Hiawatha, illust. 


21s. 

LOOMIS, E., Astronomy, n. ed. 
8s. 6d. 

LORNE, Maraquis or, Canada 
and Scotland, 7s. 6d. 


See Great 


Palmerston. See Prime 
Ministers. 
Louis, St. See Bayard 
Series. 


Low’s French Readers, edit. by 
C. F. Clifton, I. 3d., II. 3d., III. 
6d. 

German Series. See 

Goethe, Meissner, Sandars, and 

Schiller. 

London Charities, annu- 

ally, 1s. 6d.; sewed, ls. 

Tilustrated Germ. Primer, 


1s, 


Infant Primers, I. illus, 
8d.; II. illus. 6d. and 7d. 

Pocket Encyclopedia, with 
plates, 3s. 6d.; roan, 4s. 6d. 
Readers, 1., 9d. ; I1., 10d.; 
III., 1s.; IV., 1s. 3d.; V.,,1s. 4d. 
VI., 1s. 6d, 
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Low’s Select Parchment Series. 


Aldrich (T. B.) Friar Jerome’ 8 
Beautiful Book, 3s. 6d. 

Lewis (Rev. Gerrard), Ballads of 
the Cid, 2s. 6d. 

Whittier (J..G.) The King’s Missive. 
3s. 6d. 


Low’s Stand. Library of Travel 


(except where price is stated), per 
volume, 7s. 6d. 

1. Butler, Great Lone Land; also 
3s. 6d. 

De Wild North Land. 

3. Stanley (H. M.) Coomassie, 
3s. 6d. 

4, How I Found Livingstone; 
algo 3s. 6d. 

5. Through the Dark Con- 
tinent, 1 vol. illust., 128.6d.; also 
3s. 6d. 

8. MacGahan (J. ut ) Oxus. 

9. Spry, voyage, Challenger. 

10. Burnaby’s Asia Minor, 10s. 6d. 
11. Schweinfurth’s Heart of Africa, 
2 vols. 15s. ; also 3s. 6d. each.! 
12. Marshall(W.) Through America. 
13. Lansdell (H). Through Siberia, 

10s. 6d. 
14. Coote, South by Hast, 10s. 6d. 
15. Knight, Cruise ofthe Falcon, 
also 3s. 6d. 
16. Thomson 
Masai Land. 
19. Ashe (R. P.) Two Kings of 
Uganda, 3s. 6d. 
Low’s Standard Novels (except 
where price is stated), 6s. 
Baker, John Westacott. 
Black (W.) Craig Royston. 
Daughter of Heth, 
House Boat. 
Tn Far Lochaber, 
—— In Silk Attire. 
—— Kilmeny. 
Lady Siverdale’s 
heart. 
New Prince Fortunatus, 
Penance of John Logan. 
—— Stand Fast, Craig Royston! 
—— Sunrise. 
——— Three Feathers, 


(Joseph) Through 


Sweet- 


Low’s Stand. Novels—continued 

Blackmore (R. D.) Alice Lorraine. 

Christowell. 

— Clara Vaughan. 

Cradock Nowell. 

Cripps the Carrier. 

Ereme, or My Father’s Sins. 

—— Kit and Kitty. 

Lorna Doone. 

Mary Anerley. 

—— Sir Thomas Upmore. 

Springhaven, 

Brémont, Gentleman Digger. 

Brown (Robert) Jack Abbott’s Log. 

Bynner, Agnes Surriage. 

—— Begum’s Daughter. 

Cable (G. W.) Bonaventure, 5s, 

Coleridge (C. R.) English Squire. 

Craddock, Despot of Broomsedge. 

Croker (Mrs. B. M.) Some One Else. 

Cumberland (Stuart) Vasty Deep. 

De Leon, Under the Stars and 
Crescent. 

Edwards (Miss Betham) Half-way. 

Eggleston, Juggernaut, 

French Heiress in her own Chateau, 

Gilliat (E.) Story of the Dragon- 
nades, 

Hardy (A. S.) Passe-rose. 

(Thos.) Far from the Madding, 

—— Hand of Ethelberta, 

-— Laodicean. 

—— Mayor of Casterbridge, 

Pair of Blue Hyes, 

—— Return of the Native. 

Trumpet-Major. 

—— Two on a Tower. 

Harkut, Conspirator. 

Hatton (J.) Old House at Sand. 
wich. 

—— Three Recruits. 

Hoey (Mrs. Cashel) Golden Sorrow. 

Out of Court. 

Stern Chase. 

Howard (Blanche W.) Open Door. 

Ingelow (Jean) Don John, 

John Jerome, 5s. 

Sarah de Berenger. 

Lathrop, Newport, 5s. 

Mac Donald (Geo.) Adela Cathcart. 

—— Guild Court, 
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Low's Stand, Novels—continued. 


Mac Donald (Geo.) Mary Marston. 

Orts. 

Stephen Archer, &c. 

—— The Vicar’s Daughter. 

Weighed and Wanting. 

Macmaster, Our Pleasant Vices. 

Macquoid (Mrs.) Diane. 

Musgrave (Mrs.) Miriam. 

Osborn, Spell of Ashtaroth, 5s. 

Prince Maskiloff. 

Riddell (Mrs.) Alaric Spenceley. 

Daisies and Buttercups. 

Senior Partner. 

— Struggle for Fame. 

Russell (W. Clark) Betwixt the 
Forelands. 

Frozen Pirate. 

Jack’s Courtship. 

— John Holdsworth. 

Little Loo, 

—— My Watch Below. 

Ocean Free Lance, 

Sailor’s Sweetheart. 

Sea Queen. 

— Strange Voyage. 

— The Lady Maud. 

Wreck of the Grosvenor. 

Steuart, Kilgroom. 

Stockton (KF. R.) Ardis Claverden. 

3ee-man of Orn, 5s, 

— Hundredth Man. 

The late Mrs. Null. 

Stoker, Snake’s Pass. 

Stowe (Mrs.) Old Town Folk. 

Poganuc People. 

Thomas, House on the Sear. 

Thomson, Ulu, an African Ro- 
mance. 

Tourgee, Murvale Eastman. 

Tytler (S.) Duchess Frances, 

Vane, From the Dead. 

Wallace (Lew.) Ben Hur. 

Warner, Little Journey in the 
World. 

Woolson 
Anne. 

— East Angles. 

— For the Major, 5s. 

Jupiter Lights. 


(Constance Fenimore) 


See also Sea Storves, 


Low's Stand. Novels, new issue 
at short interva!s, 2s. 6d. and 2s. 

Blackmore, Alice Lorraine. 

Christowell. 

— Clara Vaughan. 

—— Cripps the Carrier. 

—— Kit and Kitty. 

—— Lorna Doone, 

—— Mary Anerley. 

Tommy Upmore. 

Cable, Bonaventure. 

Croker, Some One Else. 

Cumberland, Vasty Deep. 

De Leon, Under the Stars. 

Kdwards, Half-way. 

Hardy, Laodicean. 

Madding Crowd. 

— Mayor of Casterbridge. 

— Trumpet- Major, 

Two on a Tower. 

Hatton, Old House at Sandwich. 

Three Recruits. 

Hoey, Golden Sorrow. 

Out of Court. 

Stern Chase. 

Holmes, Guardian Angel, 

Ingelow, John Jerome. 

Sarah de Berenger. 

Mac Donald, Adela Cathcart. 

— Guild Court. 

—— Stepheff Archer. 

— Vicar’s Daughter. 

Oliphant, Innocent. 

Riddell, Daisies and Buttercups. 

Senior Partner. 

Stockton, Bee-man of Orn, 5s. 

— Dusantes. 

Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine, 

Stowe, Dred. 

Old Town Folk. 

— — Poganuce People. 

Thomson, Ulu, 

Walford, Her Great Idea, 
Stories. 

Low’s German Series, a gradu- 
ated course. See “ German.’’ 
Low's Readers. See English 

Reader and French Reader. 
Low’s Standard Books for Boys, 

with numerous illustrations, 

2s. 6d. each; gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


&ec., 
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Low's Stand. Books for Boys— 
continued. 

Adventures in New Guinea: the 
Narrative of Louis Tregance. 

Biait (Lucien) Adventures of a 
Young Naturalist. 


Boussenard, Crusces of Guiana, 

Gold Seekers, a sequel to the 
above. 

Butler (Col. Sir Wm., K.C.B.) Red 
Cloud, the Solitary Sioux: a Tale 
of the Great Prairie. 

Cahun (Leon) Adventures of Cap- 
tain Mago. 

Blue Banner. 

Céliére, Startling Exploits of the 
Doctor. 

Chailla (Paul du) Wild Life under 
the Equator. 

Collingwood (Harry) Under the 
Meteor Flag. 

Voyage of the Aurora. 

Cozzens (S.W.) Marvellous Country. 

Dodge (Mrs.) Hangs Brinker; or, 
The Silver Skates. 

Du Chaillu (Paul) Stories of the 
Gorilla Country. 

Erckmann - Chatrian, 
Rantzau. 

Fenn (G. Manville) Offto the Wilds. 

——~— Silver Cafion. 

Groves (Percy) Charmouth Grange; 
a Tale of the 17th Century. 

Heldmann (B.) Mutiny on Board 
the Ship Leander. 

Henty (G. A.) Cornet of Horse: a 
Tale of Marlborough’s Wars. 

Jack Archer; a Tale of the 

Crimea. 

Winning his Spurs: a Tale of 
tho Crusades. 

Johnstone (D. Lawson) Mountain 
Kingdom. 

Kennedy (H. B.) Blacks and Bush- 
rangers In Queensland. 

Kingston (W. H. G.) Ben Burton; 
or, Born and Bred at Sea. 

Captain Mugford; or, Our 
Salt and Fresh Water Tutors. 

—— Dick Cheveley. 

—— Heir of Kilfinnan, 


Brothers 


My Rambles inthe New World. 


Low’s Stand. Books for Boys— 


continued. 


Kingston (W. H. G.) Snowshoes 
and Canoes. 

—— Two Supercargoes. 

—— With Axe and Rifle on the 
Western Prairies. 

Laurie (A.) Conquest of the Moon. 

New York to Brest in Seven 
Hours. 

MacGregor (John) A Thousand 
Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe on 
Rivers and Lakes of Hurope. 

Maclean (H. H.) Maid of the Ship 
Golden Age. 

Meunier, Great Hunting Grounds 
of the World, 

Muller, Noble Words and Deeds. 
Perelaer, The Three Deserters; 
or, Ran Away from the Dutch. 
Reed (Talbot Baines) Sir Ludar: a 
Tale of the Days of the Good 

Queen Bess. 

Rousselet (Louis) Drummer-boy: a 
Story of the Time of Washington. 

—— King of the Tigers. 

Serpent Charmer. 

Son of the Constable of 
France. 

Russell (W. Clark) Frozen Pirates. 

Stanley, My Kalulu—Prince, King 
and Slave. 

Winder (I. H.) Lost in Africa, 


Low's Standard Series of Books 
by popular writers, cloth gilt, 
2s.; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. each. 

Alcott (L. M.) A Rose in Bloom. 

An Old-Fashioned Girl. 

—— Aunt Jo’s Scrap Bag. 

— Hight Consins, illust. 

Jack and Jill. 


—— Jimmy’s Cruise. 


—— Little Men. 

—— LittleWomenand Little Women 
Wedded. 

—— Lulu’s Library, illust. 

—— Shawl Straps. 

—— Silver Pitchers. 

—— Spinning-Wheel Stories. 

—-— Under the Lilaes, illust. 

— -- Workand Beginning Again, ill. 
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Low’s Stand. Series—continued. 

Alden (W. L.) Jimmy Brown, illust. 

—— Trying to Find Europe. 

Bunyan (John) Pilgrim’s Progress, 
(extra volume), gilt, 2s. 

De Witt (Madame) An Only Sister. 

Francis (Francis) Eric and Ethel, 
illust. 

Holm (Saxe) Draxy Miller’s Dowry. 

Jerdon (Gert.) Keyhole Country, 
illust. 

Robinson (Phil) In My Indian 
Garden. 

Under the Punkah. 

Roe (EH. P.) Nature’s Serial Story. 

Saintine, Picciola. 

Samuels, Forecastle to Cabin, illust. 

Sandeau (Jules) Seagull Rock. 

Stowe (Mrs.) Dred. 

Ghost in the Mill, &o, 

—— My Wife and I. 

We and our Neighbours. 

See also Low’s Standard Series. 

Tooley (Mrs.) Life of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. 

Warner (CO. Dudley) In the Wilder- 
ness. 

My Summer in a Garden. 

Whitney (Mrs.) A Summer in Leslie 
Goldthwaite’s Life. 

Faith Gartney’s Girlhood, 

—— Hitherto. 

~—— Real Folks. 

—— The Gayworthys. 

—— We Girls. 

—— The Other Girls: a Sequel. 

*,* A new illustrated list of books 
for boys and girls, with portraits 
of celebrated authors, sent post 
Sree on application. 


LOWELL, J. R., Among my 


Books, Series I. and II., 7s, 6d. 
each. 


My Study Windows, n. ed. 


1s. 

— Vision of Sir Launfal, 
illus. 63s. 

MACDONALD, A., Our Scep- 
tred Isle, 3s. 6d, 

— D., Oceania, 6s, 


MACDONALD, Gzo., Castle 
Warlock, a Homely Romance, 3 
vols. 31s. 6d. 

See also Low’s Standard 

Novels. 

Sir Joun A., Life. 

MACDOWALL, Atsx. B., 
Curve Pictures of London, 1s. 

MACGAHAN, J. A, Oxus, 
7s. 6d. 

MACGOUN, Commercial Cor- 
respondence, 5s. 

MACGREGOR, J., Rob Roy in 
the Baltic, n. ed. 3s. 6d.and 2s. 6d. 

ftob Roy Canoe, new edit., 

3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

Yawl Rob Roy, new edit., 
3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

MACKENNA, Brave Men in 
Action, 10s. 6d. 

MACKENZIE, Srz Moret, 
Fatal Illness of Frederick the 


Noble, 2s. 6d. 
MACKINNON and SHAD- 


BOLT, South African Campaign, 
50s. 


MACLAREN,A. See Preachers, 
MACLEAN, H. E. See Low’s 
Standard Books, 
MACMASTER. 
Standard Novels. 
MACMURDO, E., History of 
Portugal, 21s.; II. 21s.; III. 21s. 
MAHAN, A. T., Influence of 
Sea Power on History, 18s. 
Maid of Florence, 10s. 6d. 
MAIN, Mrs., High Life, 10s. 6d. 
See also Burnaby, Mrs. 
MALAN, A. N., Cobbler of Cor- 
nikeranium, ds. 
C. F. pe M., Erie and 
Connie’s Cruise, 5s. 
Man’s Thoughts. See Gentle 
Life Series. . 
MANLEY, J. J., Fish and 
Fishing, 6s, 


See Low’s 
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MANTEGNA and FRANCIA. 
See Great Artists. 


MARCH, F. A., Comparative 


Anglo-Saxon Grammar, 123. 


Anglo-Saxon Reader, 
7s. 6d. 
MARKHAM, Avmu., Naval 


Career, 14s. 

Whaling Cruise, new edit. 
7s. 6d. 

—C.R., Peru. See Foreign 
Countries. 

—. Fighting Veres, 18s. 

— War Between Peru and 
Chili, 10s, 6d. 

MARSH, G. P., Lectures on 
the English Language, 18s. 

Origin and History of the 
English Language, 18s. 

MARSHALL, W. G., Through 
America, new edit. 7s. 6d. 

MARSTON, E., How Stanley 
wrote ‘In Darkest Africa,’’ 1s. 

See also Amateur Angler, 

Frank’s Ranche, and Fresh 

Woods. 

W., Eminent Actors, n. ed. 


6s. 

MARTIN, J. W., Float Fish- 
ing and Spinning, new edit. 2s. 
Massage. See Nursing Record 

Series. 
MATTHEWS, J. W., Inewadi 
Yami, 14s, 
MAURY, M. F., Life, 12s. 6d. 
—— Physical Geography and 
Meteorology of the Sea, new ed.\6s, 
MEISSNER, A. L., Children’s 
Own German Book (Low’s Series), 
1s. 6d. ' 
First German Reader 
(Low’s Series), 1s. 6d. 

Second German Reader 
(Low’s Series), ls. 6d. 
MEISSONIER. See Great 

Artists, 


MELBOURNE, Lorp, 
Prime Ministers. 

dog G. L., Swedish Drill, 
1s. 6d. 

MENDELSSOHN Family, 
1729-1847, Letters and Journals, 
2 vols. 30s.; new edit. 30s. 

See also Great Musicians. 

MERRIFIELD, J., Nautical 
Astronomy, 7s. 6d. 

MERRYLEES, J., Carlsbad, 
7s. 6d. and 9s. 

MESNEY,W., Tungking,3s. 6d. 

Metal Workers’ Recipes and 
Processes, by W. T. Brannt, 12s.6d. 

MEUNIER, V. See Low’s 
Standard Books. 

Michelangelo. See Great Art- 
ists. 


MILFORD, P. Ned Stafford’s 
Experiences, 5s, 

MILL, James. See English 
Philosophers. 

MILLIS, J., Alternative Elemen- 

tary Chemistry, 1s. 6d. 

Chemistry Based on the 

Science and Art Syllabus, 2s. 6d. 

Elementary Chemistry, 
answers, 2 vols. 1s. each. 

MILTON’S'- Allegro. See 
Choice Editions. 

MITCHELL, D.G.(Ik. Marvel) 
English Lands, Letters and Kings, 
2 vols. 6s. each. 

Writings, new edit. per 

vol. 5s. 


MITFORD, J., Letters, 3s. 6d, 
—— Miss, Our Village, illust. 


See 


5s. 
Modern Etchings, 63s. & 31s.6d. 
MOLLETT, J. W., Dictionary 
of Words in Art and Archeology, 
illust. 15s. 
Etched Examples, 31s, 6d. 
and 63s. 
See also Great Artists, 
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MONCK. 
sophers, 

MONEY, E., The Truth About 
America, 5s.; new edit. 2s. 6d. 

MONKHOUSE. See G, Artists. 

Montaigne’s Essays, revised by 
J. Hain Friswell, 2s. 6d. 

See Gentle Life Series, 

MOORE, J. M., New Zealand 


for Emagrant, Invalid, and Tourist, 


58. 

MORFILL, W. R., Russia, 
3s. 6d. 

MORLEY, Henry, English 
Iiterature in the Reign of Victoria, 
zs. 6d. 

Five Centuries of English 
Literature, 2s. 

MORSE, E. S., Japanese Homes, 
new edit. 10s. 6d. 

MORTEN, Hospital Life, 1s. 

MORTIMER, J., Chess Player's 
Pocket-Book, new edit. 1s. 

MORWOOD,V.S., Our Gipsies, 
18s. 

MOSS, F. J., Great South Sea, 
8s. 6d. 

MOSSMAN, S8., Japan, 3s. 6d. 

MOTTI, Pierro, Elementary 
Russian Grammar, 2s, 6d. 

Russian Conversation 
Grammar, 5s.; Key, 2s. 

MOULE, H. C. G., Sermons, 
3s. 6d. 

MOXLEY, West India Sana- 
fortum, and Barbados, 3s. Gd. 

MOXON,W., Pilocereus Senilis, 
3s. 6d. 

MOZART, 3s. Gr. Musieians. 

MULLER, E. See Low’s Stand- 
ard Books. 

MULLIN, J.P., Moulding and 
Pattern Making, 12s. 6d. 

MULREADY; 3s. 6d. 


Great 
Artists. 


MURILLO. See Great Artists, 


See English Philo- 
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MUSGRAVE, Mrs. . See Low’s 
Standard Novels. 

SavageLondon, n. e. 3s. 6d. 

My Comforter, $c., Religious 
Poems, 2s. 6d. 

Napoleon I, See Bayard Series. 

Napoleon I. and Marie Louise, 
7s. 6d. 

NELSON, Wotrrep, Panama, 
6s. 

Nelson’s Words and Deeds, 3s. 6d. 

NETHERCOTE, Pytchley 
Hunt, 8s. 6d. 

New Democracy, 1s. 

New Zealand, chromos, by Bar- 
raud, 168s. 

NICHOLSON, British Asso- 
ciation Work and Workers, 1s. 

Nineteenth Century, a Monthly 
Review, 2s. 6d. per No. 

NISBET, Hoss, Life 
Nature Studies, 6s. 

NIXON, Story of the Transvaal, 
12s. 6d. 

Nordenskivld’s Voyage, 
21s. 

NORDHOFF, C., California, 
new edit. 12s. 6d. 

NORRIS, Racuet, 
Notes, 2s. 

NORTH, W., Roman Fever, 
25s. 

Northern Fairy Tales, 5s 

NORTON, C. L., Florida, 5s. 

NORWAY, G., How Martin 
Drake Found his Father illus. 5s. 

NUGENT’S French Dictionary, 
new edit. 3s. 

Nuggets of the Gouph, 8s. 

Nursing Record Series, text 
books and manuals. Edited by 


and 


trans, 


Nursing 


Charles FE. Rideal. : 
1. Lectures to Nurses on Antiseptics 


in Surgery. By H. Stanmore 
Bishop. With coloured plates, 


2s, 
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Nursing Record Series—contin. 
2. Nursing Notes. Medical and 
Surgical information. For Hés- 
pital Nurses, &c. With illustra- 
tions and a glossary of terms. 
By Rachel Norris (née Williams), 
late Acting Superintendent of 
Royal Victoria Military Hospital 
at Suez, 2s. 

- Practical Electro-Therapeutics. 

By Arthur Harries, M.D., and 

H. Newman Lawrence. With 

photographs and diacramsg, ls. 6d. 

Massage for Beginners, Simple 

and easy directions for learning 

and remembering the different 
movements. By Lucy Fitch, 
ls. 

O'BRIEN, Fifty Years of Con- 
cession to Ireland, vol. i. 16s. ; 
vol. ii, 16s. 

Trish Land Question, 2s. 

OGDEN, Janus, Fly - tying, 
2s. 6d. 

O'GRADY, Bardic Literature 
of Ireland, 1s. 

— History of Ireland, vol. i. 
7s. 6d.; ii. 7s. 6d. 

Old Blasters in Photo. 73s. 6d. 

Orient Line Guide, new edit. 
2s. 6d. 

ORLEBAR, Sancta Christina, 


iv) 


hes 


5s. 

Other People’s Windows, See 
Gentle Life Series. 

OTTH, Denmark and Iceland, 
8s. 6d. Foreign Countries. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven, 5s. 

Out of School at Eton, 2s. 6d. 

OVERBECK. See Great Art- 
ists. 

OWEN, Dovetas, Marine In- 
surance, 15s. 

Oxford Days, by a M.A., 2s. 6d. 

PALGRAVE, Chairman’ s 
Handbook, new edit. 2s. 


Oliver Cromwell, 10s. 6d. 


PALLISER, China Collector’s 
Companion, 5s. 

— History of Lace, n. ed. 21s. 

PANTON, Homes of Taste,2s. 6:7. 

PARKE, Emin Pasha Relief 
Expedition, 21s. 
PARKER, E. H., Chinese Ae- 
count of the Opium War, 1s. 6d. 
PARSONS, J., Principles of 
Parinership, 31s. 6d. 

T. P., Marine Insurance, 
2 vols. 63s. 

PEACH, Annals of Swainswick, 
10s. 6d. 

Peel. See Prime Ministers, 

PELLESCHL, G., Gran Chaco, 


8s. 6d. 
C., Fishing 


PENNELL, H. 
Tackle, 2s, 

Sporting Fish, 15s. & 30s. 
Penny Postage Jubilee, 1s. 
PERRY, Nora, Another Flock 

of Girls, illus. by Birch & Cope- 
land, 7s. 6d. 
Peru, 3s. 6d. Foreign Countries. 
PHELPS, E. S., Struggle for 
Immortality, 5s. 
Samurn, Life, by W. M. 
Phelps and Forbes-Robertson, 


12s. 

PHILLIMORE, C. M., Italian 
Literature, new. edit. 3s. 6d. 

PHILLIPPS, W. M., English 
Elegies, 5s. 

PHILLIPS, L. P., Dictionary 
of Biographical Reference, new. 
edit. 25s. 

W., Law of Insurance, 2 

vols. 73s. 6d. 

PHILPOT, H. J., Diabetes 
Mellitus, 5s. 

Diet Tables, 1s. each, 

Picture Gallery of British Art. 
I. to VI. 18s. each. 

Modern Art, 3 vols. 31s, 6d, 


each, > 
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PINTO, How I Crossed Africa, 
2 vols. 42s. 

Playtime Inbrary. See Hum- 
phrey and Huntingdon. 

Pleasant History of Reynard the 


ae trans, by T. Roscoe, illus. 

s. 6d. 

POCOCK, R., Gravesend His- 
torian, 5s. 

POE, by E. C. Stedman, 3s. 6d. 

Raven, ill. by G. Doré, 63s. 

Poems of the Inner Infe, 5s. 

Poetry of Nature. See Choice 
Editions. 

Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin,7s.6d. 
and 21s, 

POOLE, Somerset Customs and 
Legends, 5s. 

S. Lanz, Hoypt, 3s. 6d. 
Foreign Countries. 

POPE, Select Poetical Works, 
(Bernhard Tauchnitz Collection), 


2s, 

PORCHER, A, 
French Plays, 1s. 
Portraits of Racehorses, 4 vols. 

126s. 
POSSELT, Structure of Fibres, 
63s. 


Juvenile 


Textile Design, illust. 28s. 


POYNTER. See Illustrated 
Text Books. 

Preachers of the Age, 3s. 6d. ea, 

Living Theology, by His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The Conquering Christ, by Rev. A. 
Maclaren. 

Verbum Orucis, by the Bishop of 
Derry. 

Ethical Christianity, 
Hughes. 

Sermons, by Canon W. J. Knox- 
Little. 

Light and Peace, by H. R. Reynolds. 

Faith and Duty, by A. M. Fairbairn, 

Plain Words on Great Themes, by 
J. O. Dykes. 

Sermons, by the Bishop of Ripon, 


by Ho P: 


Preachers of the Age—continued. 

Sermons, by Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 

Agonie Christi, by Dean Lefroy, of 
Norwich. 

Sermons, by H. C. G. Moule, M.A. 

Volumes will follow in quick succes 
ston by other well-known men. 


Prime Ministers, a series of 

political biographies, edited by 

Stuart J. Reid, 3s. 6d. each. 

Earl: of Beaconsfield, by J. An- 

thony Froude. 

Viscount Melbourne, by Henry 

Dunckley (‘‘ Veraw’’). 

3. Sir Robert Peel, 
McCarthy. 

4, Viscount Palmerston, 
Marquis of Lorne. 

5. Earl Russell, by Stuart J. Reid. 

6. Right Hon. W. H. Gladstone, by 
G. W. HE. Russell. 

7. Earl of Aberdeen, by Sir Arthur 

8. 

9. 


Se abe? 


by Justin 
by the 


Gordon. 
Marquis of Salisbury, by H. D. 
Traill. 
Earl of Derby, by George Saints- 
bury. 

** An edition, limited to 250 copies, 

~¢s tssued on hand-made paper, 
medium 8vo, bound in half vellum, 
cloth sides, gilt top. Price for the 
9 vols. 41. 4s. nett. 

Prince Maskiloff. See Low’s 
Standard Novels. 

Prince of Nursery Playmates, 
new edit. 2s. 6d. 

PRITT, T. N., Country Trout 
Flies, 10s. 6d. 

Reynolds. See Great Artists. 

Purcell. See Great Musicians, 

QUILTER, H., Giotto, Life, 
Ye. 15s. 

RAMBAUD, History of Russia, 
new edit., 3 vols. 21s. 

RAPHAEL, See Great Artists, 

REDFORD, Sculpture. See 
Illustrated Text-books. ‘ 

REDGRAVE, HHngl. Painters, 
10s. 6d. and 12s, 


THEOLOGY LIBRARY 
gq CLAREMONT, CALIF. 
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REED, Sir E. J., Modern ised 
of War, 10s. 6d. 

—T. B., Roger Ingletin, 
Minor, 5s. 

Sir Ludar, 
Standard Books. 

REID, Mayne, Carr., Stories 
of Strange Adventures, illust. 5s. 

Stuart J. See Prime 

Ministers. 

T. Wemyss, Land of the 
Bey, 10s. 6d. 

Remarkable Bindings in British 
Museum, 168s.; 94s. 6d.; 73s. 6d 
and 63s. 

REMBRANDT. See Great Art- 
ists. 

Reminiscences of a Boyhood, 6s. 

REMUSAT, Memoirs, Vols, I. 
and II. new ed. 16s. each. 

Select Letters, 16s. 

REYNOLDS. See Gr. Artists. 

Henry R., Light & Peace, 

c. Sermons, 3s. 6d. 

RICHARDS, J. W., Alumi- 
nium, new edit. 21s. 

RICHARDSON, Choice of 
Books, 3s. 6d. 

RICHTER, J. P., Italian Art, 

425s. 


See Low’s 


See also Great Artists. 
RIDDELL. See Low’s Stand- 
ard Novels. 


RIDEAL, Women of the Time, 


14s. 
RIFFAULT, for 
Other Half 


Colours 
Painting, 31s. 6d. 

RIIS, How the 
Lives, 10s. 6d. 

RIPON, Bp. or. 

ROBERTS, Miss, France. 
Foreign Countries. 

W., English Bookselling, 
earlier history, 7s. 6d. 

ROBIDA, A., Tozlette, coloured, 
7s. 6d, 


See Preachers. 


See 


ROBINSON, “ Romeo” Coates, 
7s. 6d, 

Noah’s Ark, n. ed. 3s. 6d. 

— Sinners § Saints, 10s. 6d. 

See also Low’s Standard 

Series. 


Wealth and its Sources, 


W. C., Law of Patents, 
3 vols, 105s. 
See 


ROCHEFOUCAULD, 
Bayard Series. 

ROCKSTRO, History of Music, 
new ed. 14s. 

pirate, Panama Canal, 

ROE, E.P. See Low’s Stand- 
ard orig: 

S. See Choice 


ROGERS, 
ditions. 
ROLFE, Pompeii, 7s. 6d. 
Romantic Stories of the Legal 
Profession, 7s. 6d. 

ROMNEY. See Great Artists, 
ROOSEVELT, Buancue R. 
Home Life of Longfellow, 7s. 6d. 
ROSE, J., Mechanical Drawing, 

16s, 


5s. 


Practical Machinist, new 

ed. 12s. 6d. 

Key to Engines, 8s. 6d. 

Modern Steam Engines, 

31s. 6d. 

Steam Boilers, 12s. 6d. 

Rose Library. Popular Litera- 
ture of all countries, per vol. 1s., 
unless the price is given. 

Alcott (L. M.) Hight Cousins, 2s. 3 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Jack and Jill, 2s.; cloth, 5s. 

Jimmy’s cruise in the Pina- 

fore, 2s.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Little Women. 

—— Little Women Wedded; Noa. 
4 and 5 in 1 vol. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

—— Little aa 28.3 cloth gilt, 


8s, 6d. 
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Rose Library — continued. 


Alcott (L. M.) Old-fashioned Girls, 
2s.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Rose in Bloom, 2s. ; cl. 3s. 6d. 

—-— Silver Pitchers. 

Under the Lilacs, 2s.; cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

—— Work, A Story of Experience, 
2 vols. in 1, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Stowe (Mrs.) Pearl of Orr’s Island. 

—— Minister’s Wooing. 

—— We and Our Neighbours, 2s. 

My Wife and I, 2s. 

Dodge (Mrs.) Hans Brinker, or, 
The Silver Skates, ls.; cloth, 5s. ; 
33. 6d.; 2s. 61. 

Lowell (J. R.) My Study Windows. 

Holmes (Oliver Wendell) Guardian 
Angel, cloth, 2s. 

Warner (C. D.) My Summer in a 
Garden, cloth, 2s. 

Stowe (Mrs.) Dred, 2s.; cloth gilt, 
3s. 6d, 

Carleton (W.) City Ballads, 2 vols, 
in 1, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

—— Legends, 2 vols. in 1, cloth 
gilt, 2s. 6d. 

—— Farm Ballads, 6d. and 9d.; 3 
vols. in 1, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

—— Farm Festivals, 3 vols. in 1, 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

—— Farm Legends, 3 vols. in 1, 
cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. 

Clients of Dr. Bernagiug, 2 vols. 

Howells (W. D.) Undiscovered 
Country. 

Clay (C. M.) Baby Rue. 

—— Story of Helen Troy. 

Whitney (Mrs.) Hitherto, 2 vols. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Fawcett (E.) Gentleman of Leisure. 

Butler, Nothing to Wear. 

ROSS, Mars, Cantabria, 21s. 


ROSSINI, é&e, See Great 


Musicians. 
Rothschilds, by J. Reeves,7s. 6d. 
Roughing it after Gold, by Rux, 
new edit. ls. 
ROUSSELET. 
Standard Books, 


See Low’s 


ROWBOTHAM, F. J., Prairie 
Land, 5s. 

Royal Naval Exhibition, a sou- 
venir,-illus. ls. 

RUBENS. See Great Artists. | 

RUGGLES, H.J., Shakespeare’s 
Method, 7s. 6d. 

RUSS KELL, G.W. E.,Gladstone. 
See Prime Ministers. 

W. Crark, Mrs. Dines’ 
Jewels, 2s. 6d. 

Nelson's. Words and Deeds, 
3s. 6d. 

Sailor’s Language, illus. 

3s. 6d. 

See also Low’s Standard 

Novels and Sea Stories. 

W. Howarp, Prince of 
Wales’ Tour, illust. 52s. 6d. and 
84s. 

Russia. See Foreign Countvies. 

Saints and their Symbols, 3s. 6d. 

SAINTSBURY, G., Earl of 
Derby. See Prime Ministers. 

SAINTINE, Picctola, 28. 6d. 


and 2s. See Low’s Standard 
Series. 


SALISBURY, Lorn. See Prime 
Ministers. 

SAMUELS. See’ Low’s Stan- 
dard Series. 

SANDARS,German Primer, 1s. 

SANDEAU, Seagull Rock, 2s. 
and 2s.6d. Low’s Standard Series. 

SANDLANDS, How to Develop 
Vocal Power, 1s. 

SAUER, EuropeanCommerce,5s. 

Italian Grammar (Key, 
2s.), &s. 

—- Spanish Dialogues, 2s. 6d: 

—— Spanish Grammar (Key, 
2s.), 5s. 

Spanish Reader, new edit. 
3s. 6d. = 

SAUNDERS, J., Jaspar Deane, 
10s. 6d, 
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nes, M. J., Anarchy, 

S 

SCHAUERMANN, Ornament 
for technical schools, 10s. 6d. 

SCHERER, Essays in English 
Literature, ie G. Saintsbury, 6s. 

SCHERR, Hnglish Literature, 
history, 8s. 6d. 

SCHILLER’S Prose, selections 
by Buchheim. Low’s Series 2s. 6d. 

SCHUBERT. See Great Musi- 
cians. « 

SCHUMANN. See Great 
Musicians. 

SCHWEINFURTH. See Low’s 
Standard Library. 

Scientific Education of Dogs, 6s. 

SCOTT, Leaver, Renaissance 
of Art in Italy, 31s. 6d. 

See also Illust. Text-books, 

Sir Giueert, Autolio- 
biography, 18s. 

——W.B. Sce Great Artists. 

SELMA, Rozgert, Poems, 5s. 

SERGEANT, L. See Foreign 


Countries. 
Shadow of the Rock, 2s. 6d. 
SHAFTESBURY. See English 
Philosophers. 
SHAKESPEARE, ed. by R. G. 
White, 3 vols. 36s.; édit. de luze, 


63s. 

Annals ; Life & Work, 2s. 
Hamlet, 1603, also 1604, 
7s. 6d. 
Hamlet, by Karl Elze, 
12s. 6d. 

Heroines, by living paint- 
ers, 105s.; artists’ proofs, 6380s. 
Macbeth, with etchings, 
105s. and 52s. 6d. 


Songs and Sonnets, See 
Choice Kditions. 
Taming of the Shrew, 


adapted for drawing-room, paper 
wrapper, ls, 


SHEPHERD, British School of 
Painting, 2nd edit. 5s,; 3rd edit, 
sewed, ls. 


SHERIDAN, Rivals, col. plates, 
52s. 6d. nett; art. pr. 105s. nett. 

SHIELDS, G. 0., Big Game 
of North America, 21s. 

Cruisings in the Cascades, 
10s. 6d. 

PROT Es W. H., Steam Botiers, 


73s. 
SIDNEY. See Gentle Life 
Series. = 
Silent Hour. See Gentle Life 
Series. 


SIMKIN, Our Armies, plates in 
imitation of water-colour (5 parts 
at 1s.), 6s. 

SIMSON, Ecuador and the 
Putumayor, 8s. 6d. 

SKOTTOWE, Hanoverian 
Kings, new edit. 3s. 6d. 

SLOANE, T. O., Home Experi- 
ments, 6s. 

SMITH, HAMILTON, and 
LEGROS’ French Dictionary, 2 
vols. 16s., 218., and 22s. 

SMITH, Epwarp, Cobbett, 2 
vols, 24s, 

G., Assyria, 18s. 

Chaldean Account of 

Genesis, new edit. by Sayce, 18s, 

Gerarp, See Llustrated 

Text Books. 

T. Rocsr. See Illustrated 
Text Books. 

Socrates. See Bayard Series, 

SOMERSET, Our Village Life, 
5s. 

Spain. See Foreign Countries, 

SPAYTH, Draught Player, 
new edit. 12s. 6d. 

SPIERS, French Dictionary, 
2 vols. 18s., half bound, 2 volg., 
21s, 

SPRY. Sce Low’sStand. Library. 
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SPURGEON, C. H. 
Preachers. 

STANLEY, H..M., Congo, 2 
vols. 42s. ead 21s. 

In Darkest Africa, 2 vols. ms 


: See 


42s, 

—— Emin’s Rescue, 1s. 

See also Low’s Standard 
Library and Low’s Standard 
Books. 

START, Hvercises in Mensura- 
tion, 8d. 

STEPHEN S, F. G., Celebrated 
Flemish ae French Pictures, 
with notes, 28s. 

See also Great Artists. 

STERNE. See Bayard Series. 

STERRY, J. AsHpy, Cucumber 
Chronicles, 5s. 

STEUART, J. A., Letters to 
Living Authors, new edit. 2s. 6d. ; 
édit. de luxe, 10s. 6d. 

See also Low’s Standard 
Novels. 

STEVENS, J. W., Practical 
Workings of the Leather Manu- 
facture, illust. 18s. 

—  T., Around the World on 
a Bicycle, over 100 illust. 16s. ; 
part IT. 16s. 

STEWART, Duaatp, Outlines 
of Moral Philosophy, 3s. 6d. 

STOCKTON, F. R., Casting 
Away of Mrs. Lecks, 1s. 

The Dusantes, a sequel, 1s. 

— Merry Chanter, 2s. 6d. 

Personally Conducted, 

illest. by Joseph Pennell, 7s. 6d. 

Rudder Grangers Abroad, 
2s. 6d. 

— Squirrel Inn, illust. 6s. 

— Story of Viteau, illust. 5s. 
new edit. 3s. 6d. 

— Three Burglars, 1s. & 2s. 

—— See also Low’s Standard 
Novels, 


STORER, F. H., Agriculture, 
2 vols., 25s. 

STOWE, Epwin. See Great 
Artists. 

Mrs., Flowers and Fruit 

from Her Writings, 3s. 6d, 

Life... her own Words 
. . Letters and Original Composi- 

tion, 15s. 

LIife, told for boys and 

girls, by S. A. Tooley, 5s., new | 

edit. 2s. 6d. and 2s. 

Littie Foxes, cheap edit. 
ls. 3 4s. 6d. 

— Minister's Wootng, 1s. 

Pearl of Orr’s Island, 

3s. 6d. and Is. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, with | 

126 new illust. 2 vols. 18s. 

See also Low’s Standard 
Novels andLow’s Standard Series. 

STRACHAN, J., New Guinea, 
12s, 

STRANAHAN, French Paint- 
ing, 21s. 

STRICKLAND, F., Engadine, 
new edit. 5s. 

STUTFIELD, El Maghreb, 
ride through Morocco, 8s. 6d. 

SUMNER, C., Memoir, new 
edit. 2 vols. 36s. 

Sweden and Norway. See | 
Foreign Countries. 

Sylvanus Redivivus, 10s. 6d. 

SZCZEPANSKI, Technical 
Literature, a directory, 2s 

TAINE, H. A., Origines, 
I. Ancient Régime, French Reyo- 


lution, 3 vols.; Modern Régime, 
vol. I. 16s. 


TAYLOR, H., English Consti- 
tution, 18s, 

R. L., Analysis Tables, 1s, 

Chemistry, 1s. 6d. 4 

Techno-Chemical Receipt Book, 
10s. 6d. 
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TENNYSON. See Choice 
Editions. 

Ten Years of a Sailor's Life, 
7s, 6d, 

THAUSING, Mali and Beer, 
45s. 

THEAKSTON, British Angling 
Flies, 5s. 

Thomas a Kempis Birthday- 
Book, 3s. 6d. 

Daily Text- Book, 2s. 6d. 

See also Gentle Life Series. 

THOMAS, BertHa, House on 
the Scar, Tale of South Devon, 6s. 

THOMSON, Joszrg. SeeLow’s 
Standard Library and Low’s 
Standard Novels. 
W., Algebra, 5s. ; without 
Answers, 4s. id. ; Key, 1s. 6d. 
LEON LON, -W. . .Ppein, 
Heads, and what they tell us, 1s. 
THORODSEN, J. P., Lad and 
Lass, 6s. 

TICKNOR, G., Memoir, new 
edit., 2 vols. 21s. 

TILESTON, Mary W., Daily 
Strength, 4s. 67, 

TINTORETTO. See Great 
Artists. 

TITIAN. See Great Artists. 

TODD, Life, by J. E. Todd, 12s. 

TOURGEE. See Low’s Stand- 
ard Novels. 

TOY, C. H., Judaism, 14s. 

Tracks in Norway, 2s.,n. ed. 1s. 

TRAILL. See Prime Ministers. 

Transactions of the Hong Kong 
Medical Society, vol. I. 12s. 6d. 

TROMHOLT, Aurora Borealis, 
2 vola., 30s. 

TUCKER, Fastern Europe, 15s. 

TUCKERMAN, B., English 
Fiction, 8s. 6d. 

Lafayette, 2 vols. 12s, 

TURNER, J. M. W. See Gr. 
Artista 


TYSON, Arctic Adventures, 258. 

TYTLER, Saran. See Low’s 
Standard Novels. 

M. C., American Litera- 
ture, vols. I. and II, 24s. 

eee » H., Dairy Farming, 

8. 

Valley Counctl, by P. Clarke, 6s. 

VANDYCK and HALS. See 
Great Artists. 

VANE, Denzit, Lynn’s Court 
Mystery, 1s. 

See also Low’s Standard | 
Novels. 

Vane, Young Sir Harry, 18s. 

VELAZQUEZ. See Gr, Artists, 

and MURILLO, by C. B. 

Curtis, with etchings, 31s. 6d. and 


63s. 

VERE, Sin F., Fighting Veres, 
18s. 

VERNE, J., Works by. See 
page 31. 

Vernet and Delaroche. See 
Great Artists. 

VERSCHUODR, G., At the An- 
tipodes, 7s. 6d. 

VIGNY, Cing Mars, 
etchings, 2 vols. 30s. 

VINCENT, F., Through and 
through the Tropics, 10s. 6d, 

Mrs. H., 40,000 Miles 
over Land and Water, 2 vols. 21s. ; 
also 3s. 6d. 

VIOLLET-LE-DUC, Architec 
ture, 2 vols. 31s. 6d. each. 

WAGNER. See Gr. Musicians, 

WALERY, Our Celebrities, 
vol, II. part i., 30s. 

WALFORD, Mrs. L. B. See 
Low’s Standard Novels, 

WALL, Tombs of the Kings 
of England, 21s. 

WALLACE, L., Ben Hur, 2s. 6d. 

—— Boyhood of Christ, 15s. 

Scealso Low’sStand. Nova, 


— 


with 
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WALLACE, R., Rural Economy 
of Australia and New Zealand, 
illust. 21s. nett. 

WALLER, C. H., Names on 
the Gates of Pearl, 3s. 6d. 

— Silver Sockets, 6s. 

WALTON, Angler, Lea and 
Dove edit. by R. B. Marston, 
with photos., 210s. and 105s, 

— Wallet-book, 21s. & 42s. 

— T.H., Coal-mining, 25s. 

WARNER, C. D., Their Pil- 
grimage, illust, by C. 8, Reinhard, 
Zs. 6d. 

See also Low’s Standard 
Novels and Low’s Standard Series. 

WARREN, W. F., Paradise 
Found, Oradle of the Human Race, 
illust. 12s. 6d. 

WASHBURNE, Recollections 
(Siege of Paris, Sc.), 2 vols. 36s, 

WATTEAU. See Great Artists, 

WEBER. See Great Musicians. 

WEBSTER, Spain. See Foreign 
Countries and British Colonies. 

. WELLINGTON. See Bayard 
Series. 

WELLS, H. P., Salmon Fisher- 
man, 6s. 

Fly-rods Tackle, 
10s. 6d. 

— J. W., Brazil, 2 vols. 
32s. 

WENZEL, Chemical Products 
of the German Empire, 25s. 

West Indies. See Foreign 
Countries. 

WESTGARTH, Australasian 
Progress, 12s. 

WESTOBY, Postage Stamps ; 
a descriptive Catalogue, 6s. 

WHITE, Ruopa E., From In- 
fancy to Womanhood, 10s. 6d. 

R. Grant, England with- 
out and within, new ed. 10s. 6d. 

—— Leery-day English, 10s. 6d. 


€ 


and 


WHITE, R. Grant, Studies in 
Shakespeare, 10s. 6d. 


Words and their Uses, 


new edit. 5s. 


W., Our English Homer, 
Shakespeare and his Plays, 6s. 


WHITNEY, Mrs. See Low's | 
Standard Series. 
WHITTIER, St. Gregory’s 


Guest, 5s. 

Text and Verse for Every 
Day in the Year, selections, 1s. 6d. 

WHYTE, Asta to Hurope, 12s. 

WIKOFFE, Four Civilizations, 6s. 

WILKEKS, G., Shakespeare, 16s. 

WILKIE. See Great Artists. 

WILLS, Persia as it is, 8s. 6d. 

WILSON, Health for the People, 
7s. 6d. 

WINDER, Lost in Africa. See 
Low’s Standard Books. 

WINSOR, J., Columbus, 21s. 

History of America, 8 vols, 
per vol. 30s. and 63s. 

WITTHAUS, Chemistry, 16s. 

WOOD, Sweden and Norway. 
See Foreign Countries. 

WOLLYS, Vegetable Kingdom, 
5s. 

WOOLSEY, Communism and 
Socialism, 7s. 6d. 

International Law, 6th ed. 


18s. 


Political Science, 2 vols. 
80s. 

WOOLSON, C.  Fernimorsz. 
See Low’s Standard Novels. 

WORDSWORTH. See Choice 
Editions. 

Wreck of the “ Grosvenor,” 6d. 

WRIGHT, H., Friendship of 
God, 6s. 

T., Town of Cowper, 68, 

WRIGLEY, Algiers Illust. 458 

Written to Order, 63, 


BOOKS BY JULES VERNE. 


———— iar? 
| { Containing pari e ga Containing the whole of 


‘The Tribulations of a Chinaman 
The Steam House, 2 vols.:— 
I. Demon of om 
| II. Tigers and Traitors. 
‘The Giant Raft, 2 vols. :— ? 
| I. 800 Leagues on the Amazon 
II. The Cryptogram . Be 5 
The Green Ray .. . 
Godfrey Morgan . . rome 
Keraban the Inflexible : - 


Lixcs Onxows Gro. full radi re esl eal text with some illustrations. 
Handsome | Plainer ||); es ae ‘ 
WORKS. erate ha bee Sa itt. 
edges. edges. | small 
| Pi type. 2 
rw ih Sa Os a. de Sands 
20,000 Leagues under the Sea. ! 7 ; 
a it 30 6 me aes moe 
Hector Servadac. .... =. 10 6 5 0 3 6 2 0 ° 
|The Fur Country. . 10 6 5 0 3 6 220 
The Earth to the Moon and a a6 10 6 5 0 ies epee ~ 
Trip round it ... 5) . || €2s. ea. 1s. ea 
Michael Strogoft 5% . 10 6 5 0 3 2 
| Dick Sands, the Boy Captain c 10 6 5 O a* 3 2 
Five Weeks in a Balloon. . feel 3 6 2 
Adventures of Three English- } 7 6 36 2 
men and Three Russians . | P 
Round the World in mi pai ty 7 6 3 6 2 
KA Floating City ... i 76 5 ers 2 . 
The Blockade Runners. . : Hale oe 
|Dr. Ox’s Experiment ... . _ — aan 
A Winter amid the Ice . — — 2° 
Rarvivors of the “ Chancellor” a 3 ( 3 { 
Martin Paz . ) U2 
The Mysterious island, 3 vols. :— 2 10 6 
I. Dropped from the ao 2 
. II. Abandoned. . ; ~ 2 
"TIL. Secret of the Island . . 2 
The Child of the Cavern . - yo 2 
‘The Begum’s Fortune . 2 
2 
2 


I. Captain of the “Guidara” 
II. Scarpante the Spy . 
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| | epee Ticket. 

The Clipper of the Clouds 
North against South . . 
Adrift in the Pacific 
|The Flight to France . 

The Purchase of the North Pole 
A Family without a Name . . 
Cesar Cascabel. é 
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 Cexeenarep TRAVELS AND TRAVELLERS. 3 vols. Svo, 600 pp., 100 full-page illustrations, 7s, 6d., 
ilt edges, 9s. ench:—(1) Tae ExPLoRATICN OF THE Worip. (2) Tas Great NavIGaToxs OF THB 
eee Cxnrury. (3) Tos Great Mxevorens oF THE NINETEENTH Cznrurx. 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS 


OF 


Sampson Low, Marston a Company, Dd. - 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


. A Superb Illustrated Monthly. Price One Shilling. 


Containing Contributions from the pens of many well-known Authors, 

among whom may be mentioned Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Sir Edwin 

Arnold, Andrew Lang, Sarah Orme Jewett, H. M. Stanley, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, R. H. Stoddard, Frank R. Stockton. 


JHE NINEFEENTH CENTURY. 


A ei OTLEY REVIEW, Edited by JAMES KNOWLES, © 
= Price Half-a-Crown. 


Amongst the contributors the following representative names may be 

mentioned :—Lord Tennyson, the Right Hon. W. KE. Gladstone, Cardin.1 

Manning, Mr. J. A. Froude, Mr. Ruskin, Mr. G. A. Watts, R.A., Harl 

Grey, the Karl of Derby, Word Acton, Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. Frellerick 

Harrison, Mr. Algernon C. Swinburne, Mr. Leslie Stephen, Professor 

Huxley, Sir Theodore Martin, Sir Edward Hamley, Professor Goldwin 
Smith, and Sir Samuel Baker. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR, 


AND 
BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD OF BRITISH & FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
WEEKLY. Every Saturday. Price Three-Halfpence. 


SUBSCRIPTION. 


Inland 50 Twelve Months (post free) ve 6d. 


Countries in the Postal Union 305 s ls, Od. 


JHE FISHING GAZETTE. 


A Sournal for Anglers, 
Edited by R. B. MARSTON, Hon. Treas. of the Fly Fishers’ Club. 
Published Weekly, price 2d. Subscription, 10s. 6d. per annum. 
The Gazette contains every week Twenty folio pages of Original Articles 


on Angling of every kind. The paper has recently been much enlarged 
and improved, 


“ Under the editorship of Mr. R. B. Marston the Gazette has attained a high atertle 
ing.”’—Duily News, ** An excellent paper.”—TZhe World, 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Liuirep, 
St. Dunstan’s Housz, Fetter Lanz, FLEET STREET, H.C. 


etn), 


Lefroy, William, 1836-1909. 

Agoniae Christi; being sermons on the suffer- 
ings of Christ, together with others on his 
nature and his work. London, S. Low, Marston, 
1893. 

ix, 223p. port. 20cm. (Preachers of the 


age) 


as Church of England--Sermons. e2. Jesus Christ 
--Passion--Sermons. I. Title. 
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